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a their: proper and natural place. The beſt way per. 


baps would have been, to new-model them, and put 


them in a different form: but L own, I have neither 
ſufficient copiouſneſs of invention, nor variety of ſtyle 
or ſuch a taſk; and, beſides, it would have been 
needleſs. To refer, on the other hand, the reader to 
the forementioned book, would have been to curtail 
this work, and make this hiſtory imperfect. I have 
Wherefore choſen, but not without conſulting proper 
Hudges, to borrow from that other work, ſuch paſſa- 
Wes as were neceſſary for the connection of this hiſto- 
y; and I deſign to follow the ſame method in the ſe- 
auel. The whole is but about the third part of a vo- 
ume, which will be diſperſed in five or ſix. - I imagine 
he public will give me leave to copy myſelf; and the 
rather, as they do not ſeem to condemn the liberty I 
have taken, of making uſe of other people's labours, 
nnd of adopting whatever ſuits my purpoſe, This li- 
erty which I have taken, as diſhonourable as it is to 
elf. love, and favourable to idleneſs, greatly contri- 
Putes to forward and adorn this preſent work, which 
Ws thereby filled with borrowed riches and beauties. 
ut I may fay, that the whole work is of that kind; 
or all my buſineſs conſiſts in extracting whatever is 
nmoſt remarkable and beautiful in ancient authors, ei- 
her with regard to facts or reflections, without adding 
Whaardly any thing of my own” 
= TI have . cenſured, in the Paris journal of litera- 
ure 4, for one thing, which does me too much ho- 
nour not to take notice of it: and that is, my ſeem- 
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mtory. 8 
T Journal of March 1730 > 9} 
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1. In the third volume, Of the manner of ſtudying, under 3 


iy. The Author's Advertiſement. 
ing to exclude, in my plan, the Roman hiſtory, which 
the authors of the Journal with I had taken in. I 
muſt own, I have had no thought of undertaking it. 
It is not for want of taſte, or of eſteem for that part 
of ancient hiſtory, which of all others is the moſt 8 
fruitful in great events, abounds moſt with variety, 
and is the moſt affecting. The numerous and infinite- 
ly valuable helps the ancient writers afford for this hi- 
ſtory, would be alone capable of inducing an author 
to undertake that taſk, how laborious ſoever it be. 
But that would take up ſeveral years; and I do not 
know, whether it was altogether prudent in me to un- 
dertake, at my age, ſo long a work as the Grecian 
biſtory, without any other previous preparation than 
a general ſtudy of the ancient authors, as is uſual in 
perſons of my profeſſion, and without having a parti- 
_ cular deſign in view. I am ſenſible, that, to render 
this work entirely complete, I ſhould have ſpent three 
or four years in carefully reading over again all the 
ancient claſſical authors, and in making remarks ſuit- 
able to my deſign. For a reader ſometimes meets, in 
__ obſcure Mikes that have no manner of relation to the 
matter in hand, with very curious facts and important 
_refleftions. Theſe advantages I am deſtitute of; and We 
pet I have not thought proper to ſuſpend my underta- > 
king, till I was furniſhed with them. AH I can fay is, 
that, out of reſpect and gratitude for the public, which 
ſeems not to difſike this preſent work, I make as much 
haſte as I can to forward it, beftowing upon it all my 
time and pains, and earneſtly ſhaking off whatever can 
tend to interrupt a labour, which 1 conſider as an eſ- 
ſential part of my duty and profeſſion, in the happy 
leiſure providence has been pleaſed to favour me with 
for ſeveral years, and which I could have employed to Sr 
much greater advantage, had I fooner thought of un- 
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dertaking the ancient hiſtory. 
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9 8 E CT. 4 Reflection on * diferen forts of govern: 
| SEL ment. 5 


In E Wap of poreminients „ eſtabliſhed 
among the different nations of whom I am 
to treat, exhibits at firſt view, to the eye 
1 and to the underſtanding, a ſpectacle highly 
8 worthy our attention; and ſhews the aſtoniſhing va- 
riety which the Sovereign of the world has conſtituted 
in the empires that divide it, by the diverſity of incli- 
nations and manners obſervable in each of thoſe na- 
tions. We herein perceive the characteriſtics of the 
Deity, who, ever reſembling himſelf in all the works 
of his creation, takes a pleaſure to paint and diſplay 


therein, under a thouſand ſhapes, an infinite wiſdom, 


by a wonderful fertility and an admirable ſimplicity ; 
a wiſdom, that can form a ſingle work, and compoſe a 
whole perfectly regular, from all the different parts of 
the univerſe, and all the productions of nature, not- 
withſtanding the infinite manner in which Wy are 
es and eine tte. : | 
In the Eaſt, the form of government that prevails, 
2 is the monarchical, which being attended with a ma- 
zeſtic pomp, and a havghtineſs almoſt inſeparable from 
= ſupreme authority, naturally tends to exact a more. diſ- 
tinguiſhed reſpect, and a more entire ſubmiſſion, from 
thoſe in ſubjection to its power. When we conſider 
Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that liberty 


and a republican ſpirit had breathed themſelves into e- 


very part of that country; and had inſpired almoſt all 
the different people who inhabir it, with a violent de- 


ſire of independence, diverſified however under various 


kinds of government, but all equally abhorrent of ſub- 
jection and ſlavery. In one part of Greece, the fu- _ 
s power is * in the people, and is what w 


tthe reader attentive to this object, that I think it in- 
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call democracy: in another, it is veſted in an —_ 
| bly of the wiſe men, and thoſe advanced in years, to | 
1 2 the name of ariſtocracy is given : in a thir Sg 1 
public, the government is lodged in the hands of a 
ſmall number of ſelect and powerful perſons, and is 
called olrgarchy : in others, again, it is a mixture of 
all theſe parts, or of ſeveral of te, and ſometimes 
even of the regal power. 1 
It is manifeſt, ab; this variety wy governments, 
which: all tend to the ſame point, though by different 
ways, contributes very much to the beauty of the uni- 
verſe ; and that it can proceed from no other being, 
than him. who governs it with infinite wiſdom 4 and 
who diffuſes univerſally an order and ſymmetry, of | 
which the effect is to unite the ſeveral parts together, 
and by that means to form one work of the whole. 
For although, in chis diverſity of goyernments, ſome e 
are better than others, we nevertheleſs may very juſtly Buy'® 
__ affirm, (a) that there is no power but of God; and that 
_ the powers that be, are ordained of God. But neither 
every uſe that is made of this power, nor every means 
for the attainment of it, are from God, though every 
power be of him: and when we ſee theſe governments 
_ degenerating, ſometimes to violence, factions, deſpo- 
tic ſway and tyranny, it is wholly to the paſſions of 
mankind, that we muſt aſcribe thoſe irregularities, 
which are directly oppoſite to the primitive inſtitution 
of Rates, and 1 a ſuperior wiſdom afterwards re- 
_ .duces'to order, always making them contribute to the 
———; full of equity and juſtice. - 
Ibis fcene, or ſpectacle, as I before obſerved, high- 
iy deſerves our attention and admiration ; and will dif- 
Paper gradually, in proportion as I advance in re- 
lating che ancient hiſtory, of which it ſeems to me to 
form an. eſſential hart. It is with the view of making 
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cCumbent on me to add to the account of facts and 
_— what regards the ns IEEE na- 
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| tions; 


INTRODUCTION 3 
ons; e their genius and character, 


e e ee ** the ſoul of hi- 
For ta take notice only of æras and events, 


i i confioeour curioſity and reſearches to them, wou, 
18 5 "1 de imitating the imprudence of a traveller, Who, in 1 
f | piliting many countries, ſhould content himfelf with 


Wnowing their exact diſtance from each other, and: 
Wc onſider only the fituation of the ſeveral places, the 
f manner of building, and the dreſſes of the people ; 
Svithout giving himſelf the leaſt trouble to converſe 
Pich the inhabitants, 3 in order to inform himfelf of 
Per genius, manners, diſpoſition, laws, and govern- 
T: ent, Homer, whoſe deſign was to give, in the pon 
9 on of Ulyſſes, a model of a wiſe and i 5 
3 Feller, tells us, at the very opening of his Odyſſey, 
Phat his hero informed himſelf very exactly in the man- 
| ; ers and euſtoms of the ſeveral people whoſe cities he 
"I iſited: in which he ought to be imitated by every 
L Perſon, who applies himſelf ta the ſtudy of lulory. | 8 


8E c 7. Il 4 geographicel deſeriptian of Aſea. 


= As Afia will hereafter be the principal fcene of the 
hiſtory we are now. entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader ſuch a general idea of i it, as 
+ may at leaſt give him fome knowledge of its ma 5 0 
ow provinees and cities. Fr 
. The northern and eaſtern parts of Aſia are ; loſs. 
Known in ancient hiſtory. _ 
To the north, are Matic Sarmatia, and Matic 
Scythia, which anſwer to Tartary. | 
. Sarmatia is ſituated between the river Sade which: 
divides Europe and Aſia; and the river-Rha, or Volga. 
3 Kevihia 3 is divided into two parts; the one on a 4 
* other on t*other ſide of mount Imaus. The na- 
ſions of Sey thia beſt en to us are the Sac and : 
Ie Maſſagetæ. | 
: Tho 4-49 eaſtern parts e P 7 Huus ; 
N China; and Jndia. This laſt coun- 
7 \ was better known 8 than * two for- 
| Mer. 
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mer. It was divided into two parts; the one on this 


the Indus, which now compoſes the dominions of the 
the Ganges. nn 3% AI 2 10 FS if; 


: 4 is made in hiſtory, may be divided into va or 
ſi parts, taking it from eaſt to weſt. 1 


a The chief provinces are Gedroſia, Carmania, 
: Arac hoſi ia, Drangiania, Bactriana, the capital of 
Which was Bactria; Sogdiana ; Margiana ; Hyr- 
| Cania, near the Caſpian Sea; Parthia, Media, the = 

; — Ecbatana ; _ Perſi 7a, the cities: of Ts and 


potamia, between the Euphrates. and Tigris; Baby. 
; lenia, the city of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 


Armenia. This is ſeparated from 10 Leſſer by the . 


or five n er to the different ſituation of. its > 


"my y. under three different names. Its cities are, 

Trapezus; not far from whence are the people called 

_  Chalybes or Chaldei : Themiſcyra, a city on the river 
Thermodoon, and famous for having been the abode 
of the Amazons. Paphlagonia. Bithynia; the citics 

of which are Nicia, Pruſa, Nicomedia, Chalcedon op" 
5 you to Couſtantinople, and Heraclea. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ſide the river Ganges, included between that river and 


N 


Great Mogul; the other n was that on the other fide | 1 0 


The remaining part of Aſia, of which much greater BK 


I. The Greater Aſia, which begins at the river In- 4 


pt Holm, Aw Wit £A A, L. R-_ 


city of Nineveh, — on the river Tigris; 1 Meſs. * 


II. Aſia between Pontus Euxinus and the _ * 
Sea. Therein we may diſtinguiſh | four provinces. F# 


1. Colehis, the river Phaſis and mount Caucaſus, 


2. Iberia. 3. Albania; which two r pro- 
vinces now form part of Georgia. 4. The Greater 


tes ; from Meſopotamia by mount Taurus, and 


from Aſlyri ia by mount Niphates. Its cities are Ar-. 
taxata and e ta, and the river Araxes run: Fi 


III. Aſia a Minor. This may hes divided into Four x 


Penne! n F 19% way 1 41 al 
4. "Nartkwitrd,” on 6 yy Woe of Pontus Exninius : 


5 
e 
* vel 2 
"= Adramyttiu! M. 
73 — 2 Sz 
it 2 


da. The river Mæander. 


be river Xanthus. 


; tene. 
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2. We ward, going down by the ſhores. of - the 
= #gean ſea ; 252 7a, of which there are two. The 
Leser, in which ſtood. Cyzicus, Lampſacus, Parium, 
Abydos oppoſite to Seſtos, from which it is ſeparated 
only by the Dardanelles. Dardanum, Sigæum, IIion, 
or Troy; and almoſt. on the oppoſite ſide, the little 


The rivers are, the Arſepe, the 
Granicus, the Simois. Mount Ida. This region is 


iſland of Tenedos. 


FE ſometimes called Phrygia Minor, of which Troas is. 


pan, | 
The Greater - Myſta. Antandros. Trajanopolis. 
Pergamus. Oppoſite to this Myſia is 


the iſland of Leſbos, the cities of which are Methymna, 


vhere the celebrated Arion was born; and Mitylene, 


whence the whole iſland was fo called. 


Folia. Elea. Cuma. Phocza. N 
lonia. Smyrna. Clazomenæ. Teos. Lebedus. 

Colophon. Epheſus. Priene. Miletus. 
Caria. Laodicea. Antiochia. Magneſia, Alaban- 


Doris. Halicarnaſſus. Cnidos. 
Oppoſite to theſe four laſt countries are the iſlands 


5 bios, Samos, Pathmos, Cos ; and lower towards the 


ſouth, Rhodes. 
* Southward, along the x SLOPES N 
cia, the cities of which are, T elmeſſus. Patara. 


Here begins mount Taurus, 
which runs the whole length of Aſia, and aſſumes dif- 
ferent names, according to the teveral countries 


; through which it paſſes. 


Pamphylia. 
Cilicia. 
ver Cydnus. 
prus. The cities are Salamis. Amathus. Paphos. 5 
4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up 


Perga. Aſpendus. sida. 
Seleucia. Corycium. Tarſus, on the r ri - 


. northward : 


The Lefſer Als | Comana. Arabyza. Meli- | 


Satala. The river Mut, Which en itſelf | 
into the Euphrates. ne s | 
Vor. . F 


; hs lelands. 5 


Oppolite to Cilicia is the iſland of Oy- 
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F. Inlandls. 
Cappadocia. The cities whereof are, Wend 


Comana Pontica. Sebaſtia. Sebaſtopolis. Diocæſarea. 5 


5 cæſarea, otherwiſe called Mazaca. Tyana. 
Lycuonia and auria. Iconium. Iſauria. 
Piſiuia. Seleucia and Antiochia of Piſidia. 


| Actin. The rivers are, Cayſtras and Hermus, into 

which the Pactolus empties * Mount Sipylus and 

Tmolus. 
 Phrygia Major. Synnada. Apamia. 

IV. Syria, now named Suria, called, under che 
Roman emperors, the Eaft'; ; the chief provinces of 
which are, | 

1. Paleſtine, by which name is feenictinien under- | 
ſtood all Judea. Its cities are Jeruſalem. Samaria. 

Cxæſarea Paleſtina. The river Jordan waters it. The 
name of Paleſtine is alſo given to the land of Canaan, 

which extended along the Mediterranean; the chief 

_ cities of which are, Gaza, Ay Azotus, "ao, 

and Gath. 

2. Phœnicia, whoſe cities are Prolemais. Tyre. 

Sidon. Beryeus Its bee Libanus and An 
- Ibanus. © 

Syria — 1 called, or utlenbene 3 the cĩ- 

ties whereof Are e wronf Apamia. Laodicea. Se. 
leucia. | 

3 Cs. The city of Samoſata. 

5. Cælo- Syria. The cities Wann, Thapſicus 

Palmyra. Damaſcus. 

V. Arabia Petræa. Its cities are, Petra. | Boſtra 
Mount Caſius. e Feliz TE 
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Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatira. Sardis. Phila- 
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His bock Sill epd ale lives a of he Af: 
ſyrian empire, both of Nineveh and Babylon, 
the kingdom of the Medes, and the . 
ef he e. „C £0 ah. 


e M A r 
The 2 empire of the Aſprians. 


8 E cT. I. Duration * that empire. . 


HE Aſſyrian empire was  undoabredly one of | 
E the moſt powerful in the world. As to the 
5 YE of its duration, two particular opinions have 
& chiefly prevailed. Some authors, as Cteſias, whoſe | 
opinion is followed by Juſtin, give it a duration of 
# thirteen hundred years: others reduce it to five hun- 
8 dred and twenty, of which number is Herodotus, The 
| diminution, or rather the interruption of power, which 
happened in this vaſt empire, might poſhbly give oc- 
| caſion to this difference of opinion, .and may perhaps 
ſerve in ſome meaſure to reconcile it. 
The hiſtory of thoſe yy times is fo obſcure, the 
B 2 monuments 
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monuments which convey it down to us ſo contrary 
to each other, and the ſyſtems of the , moderns upon 
that matter ſo different, that it is difficult to lay down 
any opinion about it, as certain and inconteſtable. WM 
But where certainty is not to be had, I ſuppoſe a rea- 
ſonable perſon will be fatisfied with probability; and, 
in my opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, if be 
makes the Aﬀyrian empire equal in antiquity with the 
city of Babylon, its capital. Now, we learn from the 
| holy ſcripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who 
certainly was a great conqueror, and in all appearance 
the firſt and moſt ancient that ever aſpired after that 
(a) The Babylonians, as Calliſthenes, a philoſopher 
in Alexander's retinue, wrote to Ariſtotle, reckoned BY ' 
_ themſelves to be at leaſt of 190g years ſtanding, when | 
that prince entered triumphant into Babylon; which | 
makes their origin reach back to the year of the world 
1771; that is to ſay, 115 years after the deluge. This 
computation comes within a few years of the time we 
ſuppoſe Nimrod to have founded that city. Indeed this 
teſtimony of Calliſthenes, as it does not agree with any 
other accounts of that matter, is not eſteemed authen- 
tic by the learned; but the conformity we find be- 
_ tween that and the holy ſcriptures, ſhould make us re- 
_ Upon theſe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod 
to have been the founder of the firſt Aſſyrian empire, 
which ſubſiſted; with more or leſs extent and glory, up- 
wards of f 1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to 


— 


+, (4) Porphyr. apud Simplie. in lib. 2. de cœ⁵ j. 

* They that are curious to ſee. more of this matter, may read thie 
diſſertations of Abbot Banier and M. Freret upon the Aſſyrian empire, 
in 'the memoirs of the academy of belles lettres; for the firſt, ſee tome 
3. and for the other, tome g. a8 alſo what Father Tournemine has 
rote upon ibis ſubject in his edition of Menochiuns. 
2 N Here I depart from the opinion of Biſhop Uſher, my ordinary guide, 
with reſpect to the duration of the Aſſyrian empire, which he ſuppoſes, 
with Herodotus, to have laſted but 520 years; but the time when Nim- 
rod liyed and Sardanapalus died, I take from him: 
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| Chap. 1. 


that of abilaagakus; the laſt king; that is to ſay, 
from the year of the world 1800 to the year 3257. 


. actions. 


a Lib: 2. p. go. 


A ar 1 . W 


(b Nik ROD. He is the ſame with * Belus, who 
was afterwards worllipped as a god under that 1 
tion. | 
He was the ſon of chus, 921590 of Cham, and 
great-grandſon of Noah. He was, ſays the ſcripture, 


12 mighty hunter before the Lord (c). In applying him- 


ſelf to this laborious and dangerous exerciſe he had 
two things in view. The firſt was, to gain the people's 
affection, by delivering them from the fury and dread 


of wild beaſts. The next was, to train up numbers of 
at young people, by this exerciſe of hunting, to endure la- 


bour and hardſhip, to form them to the uſe of arms, 


to inure them to a kind of diſcipline and obedience, 
that at a proper time, after they had been accuſtomed 
to his orders, and ſeaſoned in arms, he might make 
uſe of them for other purpoſes more ſerious than bunt- 
ing. 2 5 7 
In ancient t hiſtory we find ſome footſteps remaining | 


of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have 


confounded with Ninus, his ſon. .C4) For Diodorus 
has theſe words:“ Ninus, the moſt ancient of the 
« Aſſyrian kings mentioned in hiſtory, performed great 
Being naturally of a warlike diſpoſition, 
« and ambitious of glory that reſults from valour, 
he armed a conſiderable number of young men, that 
„were brave and vigorous, like himſelf; trained 
them up a long time in laborious exerciſes and hard- 
„ ſhips, and by that means accuſtomed them to bear 
the fatigues of war patiently, and to face dangers 


Vith courage and intrepidity.” 


(e) What the ſame author adds, that Minus entered 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and joined 
forces with them, is a piece of ancient tradition, which 
informs us, that the ſons of Chus, and by conſequence 


G A M. 1800. Ant. J. C. 2204. 0 ee 
E | 


520M Elm or Baal, if ignfe Lord 
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the 
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the brothers of Nimrod, all fettled themſelves in Ara- 
bia, along the Perſian gulf, from Havila to the ocean; 


and lived near enough their brother to lend him ſuc - 
cours, or to receive them from bim. And what the 
ſame hiſtorian further ſays of Ninus, that he was the a 
Kirſt king of the Aſſyrians, agrees exactly with what 

the ſcripture ſays of Nimrod, that he began to be migh- 
y upon the earth ; that is, he procured himſelf ſettle- | 9 
ments, built eitios, ſubdued his neighbours, united dif- 


ferent people under one and the ſame authority, by the 
band of the fame polity and the fame laws, and form- 
ed them into one ſtate ; which, for thoſe early times, 


Was of a conſiderable extent, though bounded by the 


rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; andwhich, in ſucceeding 


ages, made mew acquiſitions by degrees, and at length f 


extended its conqueſts very far. 

Y The capital city of his kingdom, fays the ſcrip- 
Cir; was Babylon. Moſt of the profane hiſtorians a- 
ſcribe the founding of Babylon to “ Semiramis, the 
reſt to Belus. It is viſible that both the one and the 
other are miſtaken, if they ſpeak of the firſt founding 
of that city; for it owes its beginning neither to Se- 
miramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the fooliſh vanity of 


be _ thoſe perſons mentioned in ſcripture (g, who deſired 


to build a tower and a eity that woe render their 
e immortal. 


(+) Joſephus relates, upon the alen of a Sibyl, 


| (which muſt have been very ancient, and whoſe fictions 1 1 


cannot be imputed to-the indiſcreet zeal of any Chri- 
ſtians), that the gods threw down the tower by an im- 
petuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the caſe, Nimrod's temerity muſt have been ſtill the 

E greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which God him - 
teif had overthrown with ſuch marks of his diſplea- 
ſure. But the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing; and it is 


5 very probable, the building remained in the condition 


1A Gen. x. 10. ( Gen. xi. 4 ( Hiſt. Jud, lib. 1. e. 4 


* Semiramis cam dae vel, ut plerique tracidere, Belus, ow 
N * P. Curt. 155 Fo. . 1. . 
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was: when God put an end to the work bythe con- 
7 = of lariguages; and that the tower conſecrated | 
| 1 , which is deſcribed by Herodotus (7), was 
"Ih bis very tower, which the fons of men protended. to 
ZX iſe to the clouds. 
it is further probable, that this eidjvaloce defan be: 
Eng defeated by ſuch an aſtoniſhing prodigy, as none 
old be the author of but God himſelf, every body 
1 - the place which had given kim offence 3 
ud that Nimrod was the firſt who encompaſſed it af: 
erwards with walls, ſettled therein his friends and 
onfederates, and ſubdued thoſe that lived round about 
t; beginning kis empire in that place, but not confi- 
Ving it to fo narrow a compals : Fuit principium regni 
as Babylon. The other cities which the ſeripture 
peaks of in the fame place, were in the land of Shinar, l 
hich was certainly the province of which Babylon | 
ecame the metropolis. _ 


«CI. 


„„ ˙ EOS: <-> I 


Fame of 4/yria, and there built Nineveh. (+4) De 

r ille egrefſus eſt ur, et wdificavit Nineven. 
is is the ſenſe in which many learned men under- 

and the word ur, looking upon it as the name of a 
Frorince, and not of the firſt” man * — poſſeſſed it; as 
Fir were, egreſſs eſt in ¶ ſur, in Myriam. And this 
ems tobe the moſt natural conſtruction, for many rea- 
ns not neceſſary. to be recited in this' place. The 
Poumry of Aſfyria, in one of the prophets (0, is deſcri- 
ed by the particular character of being the land of 
Nimrod: £7 paſtent terram ¶ ur in gladio, et terram 
Nimrod in lanceis ejus; et liberabit ab Afſur, cum ve- 

erit in terram noftram.. It derived its name from 
dur, the ſon of Shem, who, without doubt, had ſettled 
Pimſelf and family there, and was probably driven out, 
=: tees under ſubje&ion, by the uſurper Nimrod. 
This conqueror, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the pro- 
Hinces of Aſſur C mJ, did not ravage them, like a tyrant, 


e. 4 2 | 
cvjus i) Lib. 1. c. 181, Sen. x. 11. 00 Micah v. 6. 


0 Gen. x. 11. 12. 


From this country he went into that which has the 
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but filled them vith cities, and made himſelf as much : 


beloved by his new ſubjects as he was by his old ones; | ; 


ſo that the hiſtorians (), who have not examined i in- nn 
to the, bottom of this affair, have thought that he made 
uſe of the Aſſyrians to conquer the Babylonians. A- 
_ -mong other cities he built one more large and magni- 
_ ficent than the reſt, which he called Nineveh, from the 
name of his ſon Ninus, in order to immortalize his * 
memory. The ſon, in his turn, out of veneration for 


his father, was willing that they who had ſerved him 
as their king, ſhould adore him as their god, and induce 


other nations to render him the ſame worſhip. For it 
appears plainly, that Nimrod is the famous Belus of 
the Babylonians, the firſt king whom the people dei- 
fed for his great actions, and who ſhewed others the 


| way to that ſort of immortality which may reſult from -Y 
| human accompliſhments. A 
I intend to ſpeak of the mighty nen and great. 4. 
ook of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the 
kings to whom their building is aſcribed 'by profane 
authors, becauſe the ſcripture ſays little or nothing on 
that ſubject. This ſilence of ſcripture, ſo little fati 
factory to our curioſity, may become an inſtructive 
leſſon for our piety. The holy penman has placed 
Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view befor: 
us; and ſeems to have put them ſo near together oi 
purpoſe, that we ſhould ſee an example in the former 
of what is admired and coveted by men, and in the E 
latter of what is acceptable and well-pleaſing to God : + 
| Theſe two perſons, {o unlike one another, are the tut 
firſt and chief citizens of two different cities, built ci 
different motives, and with different principles; the 4 
one, ſelf. love, and a deſire of temporal advantages, car 
tied even to the contemning of the Deity ; the other = 
the love of God, even to 4 een of 0 one's 1 Nj 


(0) Diod. 1. 2 2. p. 90. - | 
Fecerunt civitates duas amores 7 a terrenam ſcilicet amor fi ua 


que ad contemgtum Dei; cœleſtem vero amor Dei . 10 Ge ol 
| ow. . * a; civ. Des n. 14 K. 26. pos 


Nu 


8 Nius. I have e obſerved, that moſt of the 5 
profane authors look upon him as the firſt founder of 
be Aſſyrian empire; and for that reaſon aſcribe to him 
great part of his father Nimrod's or Belus's actions. 
(o) Having a deſign to enlarge his conqueſts, the 
rſt thing he did was, to prepare troops and officers 
apable bf 1 his deſigns. And having recei- 
5 ed powerful ſuccours from the Arabians his neigh- 
ours, he took the field, and, in the ſpace of ſeven- 
een years, conquered a vaſt extent of country, from 
aypt as far as India and Bactriana, which he did not 
nen venture to attack. 
At his return, before he entered upon any new con- 
hveſts, he conceived the deſign of immortalizing his 
ame, by the building of a city anſwerable to the great 
ess of his power; he called it Nineveh, and built it 
n the eaſtern banks of the * Tigris. Poſlibly he did 
o more than finiſh the work his father had begun. 
the 1 : 
ls deſign, ſays Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the 
Nargeſt and nobleſt city in the world, and not leave it 
In the power of thoſe that came after him, ever to 
vid, or hope to build fuch another. Nor was he 
1 eceived in his view; for never did any city come up 
Yo the greatneſs and magnificence of this. It was one 
Hundred and fifty ſtadia (or eighteen miles three quar- 
ers) in length, and ninety ſtadia (or eleven miles and 
ne quarter) in breadth; and conſequently was an ob- 
Nong ſquare, Its circumference was four hundred and 


7 


od! Fighty ſtadia, or ſixty miles. For this reaſon, we find 
- 10: ſaid in the prophet Jonah, (p) that Nineveh was 
it Un exceeding great city, of three days Journey; Which 
; th to be 504 of the whole circuit, or compaſs of 
52 5 5 city in The walls of | it were an hundred 63 17 _ 


Dod. l. 2. P. 9095. ( Jonah i. 3. 
# * Diodorus fays it was on the bank of the B 4 ſeas of 
t as if it was fo, in many places; but he is miſtaken. . + | 

#; It is hard to believe, that Diodorus does not ſpeak of the. bi neſs 

df Ninevch with ſome exaggeration ; therefore ſome learned men have 

educed the ſtadium to little more than one balf, and reckoa bifteen of 

Dem to the Roman mile inſtead of eight, ILL 


ot 


13 a great number of cities; and at laſt laid ſiege to Bactria, 1 


tte citadel, and by her means he took it, and then bal 1 
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and of ſo conſiderable thichneſs, that three chariot i 
might go abreaft upon them with caſe. . They were 
fortified and adorned with fifteen hundred towers, two ] 
hundred feet hig. 
|  Aﬀer he had finiſhed this orobgious work, he 1 re-| 
ſumed his expedition againft the Bactrians. His army, 
according to the relation of Cteſias, conſiſted of ſeven. | 4 
teen hundred thoufand foot, two hundred thouſand =. 
horſe, and about ſixteen thouſand chariots,” armed with 
 Mithes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to cr | 
incredible, ſince, not to mention the innumerable ar. 
mies of Darius and Xerxes, the ſingle city of Iyfacaſ: | x 1 
in the time of Divnyſius the tyrant, furniſhed one hun 
dred twenty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, 
beſides four hundred veſſels well equipped and provided 
and a little before Hannibal's time, Italy, including 
the citizens and allies, was able to ſend into the ficli 
near à million of men. Ninus made himſelf maſter of 
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the capital of the country. Here he would probably 
| Have ſeen all his attempts miſcarry, had it not been 
for the diligence and aſſiſtance of Semiramis, wife to 
one of his ehief officers, a woman of an uncommom 
courage, and particularly exempt from the weakneſs ci 
her ſex. She was born at Aſcalon, a city of Syria. 12 
think it needlefs to recite the account Diodorus give 
of her birth, and of the miraculous manner of her be : 7 
ing nurſed and brought up by pigeons, ſince that hiſto 
_ rian himſelf looks upon it only as a fabulous Korp 
It was Semiramis that directed Ninus how to attac ; H 
came maſter of the city,” in which he found an in © 
menſe treaſure. The huſband of this lady having itil I 
ed himſelf, to prevent the effects of the king's threat 
and indignation, who had. conceived, a violent baff 
| for his wife, Ninus married Semiramis. 1 
After his return to Nineveh, he had a Gi by ber, ig. 
whom he called Ninyas.. Not jong after this he died $1 
and left the * the — of the . ade 
8 ) 


5 Wb pool Hes SYIAENS | 15 
ne, in honour: of his memory, erected him a magni- 
© cent monument, which remained a long time _ ; 
re he ruin of Nineveh. 
vv | (4) 1 find no appearance of truth in what Dime au- 
doors relate concerning the manner of Semiramis's 
e wing to the throne. According to them, having 
cured the chief men of the ſtate, and attached them 
en. 8 d her intereſt by her benefactions and promiſes, ſhe 
nd ESlicited the King with great importunity to put the 
ich 3 pvcreign power-into ral. hands for the ſpace of five 
ys. He yielded to her intreaties, and all the pro- 
4 nces of the empire were commanded to obey Semi. 
2; mis. Theſe orders were executed but too exactly 


r the unfortunate Ninus, who was put to death either 
Wmediately, or after ſome years impriſonment. 

= SEMIRAMIS, (r) This princeſs applied all her 
ES oughts to immortalize her name, and to cover the 
Peanneſs of her extraction, by the greatneſs of her 
eds and enterpriſes. She propoſed to herſelf to fur- 
s all her predeceſſors. in magnificence; and to that 
a ſhe undertook the * building of the mighty Baby- 
n, in which work ſhe employed two millions of men, 
ich were collected out of all the provinces of her 
empire. Some of her ſucceſſors endeavoured to 
Porn that city with new works and imbelliſhments. 


8 wall here ſpeak of them all together, in order to give 
del! Ne reader a more ers and diſtinct idea of that ſtupen- | 
a us city. 
oY The 3 works which ie ne ſo 
ra nous, are, the walls of the city; the keys and the - 


m be! : Ridge ; the lake, banks, and canals made for the drains 5 


1 im-; 
To 


hreat . 


af 


ple of Belus; works of ſuch a ſurpriſing magnifi» 
ce, as is ſcarce to be comprehended. Dr Prideaux. 


) Plaut. in Mor. p- 753. Ce Diod. 1. 2. p. 95 


We are not to wonder, it we find the founding of a city aſcribed 
lifferent perſons. It is common, even among the profane writers, to 
Such a prince built ſuch a city, whether he was the Ferſon that firſt 
nded it, or that * imbelliſhel or Ns it, | 


5 having 


of the river; the palaces, hanging gardens, and the 
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wy treated this matter with great extent and learn. 7 4 
ing, I have only to copy, or rather mene bim. __ 


nN 11. * he. walls... 1 tn bn: "mag 1 
bi BY Bubyica ſtood: on a large flat or wha in a i very 7 
Far and deep ſoil. : The walls were every way prod. 
gious. They were in thickneſs eighty-ſeven. feet, in 
height three hundred and fifty, and in compaſs fou by 
| hundred and eighty furlongs, which make ſixty of ou 
miles. Theſe:walls were drawn round: the city in th: 
form of an exact ſquare, each ſide of which was on- 
hundred and twenty furlongs, * or fifteen miles, u 
length; and all built of large bricks cemented togethe 
with bitumen, a glutinous ſlime ariſing out of the ear 
in that country, which binds in building much ſtronge 
and firmer- than lime, and ſoon grows much hard 
than the Aich or ſtones nene which it cement: 
- Theſe: walls were ee on I outſide Ch 1 
vaſt ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks oi 
both ſides: The earth that was dug out of it, mad 
- thebricks wherewith the walls were built; and there 
fore, from the vaſt height and breadth of the wall 45 
ny be inferred the greatneſs of the ditch. 55 
In every ſide of this great ſquare were tw enty 6 - 
gates, that is, an hundred in all, which were all mac T 
of ſolid: braſs; and hence it is, that when God pro 
miſed to Cyrus the conqueſt of Babylon, he tells hin 
Ct) that he would break in pieces before him the gau 
e braſs. Between every two of theſe gates were thre 
towers, and four more at the four corners of this greif 
ſquare, and three between each of theſe corners and i 
next 0 on either lice. 9 0 one For (eve towers vi 


. Her. . e. 178. 186.; Diod. U. 2. * 95 s. Sc. 1. 5. . 
(. If. xlv. 2. : 
* I relate things as 5 I find PR in the ancient pd * Den 

Prideaux has alſo done; but I cannot help believing, that great abat 


ments are to be made in what KY 75 as to o the immenſe extent of | 
ns 25 Nineveh. 245 80 F 


ay 
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ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be un- 
erſtood only of thoſe parts of the wall where there 
Vas need of towers. 
From the twenty-five gates in each ſide of this great 
WT ſquare, went twenty-five ſtreets, in ſtraight lines to the 
gates, which were directly over-againſt them, in the 


five went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 


WT there were alſo four half-ſtreets, which had houſes on- 
y on one ſide, and the wall on the other. Theſe. went 
round the four ſides of the city next the walls, and 
EX were each of them two hundred feet broad; the reſt 
were about an hundred and fifty. By theſe ſtreets 
thus croſſing each other, the whole city was cut out 


. 
11:2 


th two miles and a quarter in circumference.” (a) Round 


of each ſquare, was likewiſe all void ground, employ- 
ed for yards, gardens, and other ſuch uſes. . So that 
Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, near 
other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 
II. The keys and bridge. 
(x) A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite croſs 


(a) Q. C. I. 5. e. 1. (x) Her. I. 1. c. 180. & 186.; Diod. I. 2. p. 96. 


ZE oppoſite ſide; ſo chat the whole number of the ſtreets 
WE were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty. 


E | croſſing each other at right angles. And beſides theſe, 


the city, from the north to the ſouth ſide. On each 
ſide of the river was a key, and an high wall built of 
brick and bitumen, of the ſame thickneſs as the walls 
chat went round the city. In theſe walls, over-againſt 
ch Da every ſtreet that led to the river, were gates of braſs, 


into fix hundred ſeventy-ſix ſquares, each of which 
was four furlongs and an half on every {ide 3 that 18, 


—— — c 


theſe ſquares, on every ſide towards the ſtreets, ſtood 
the houſes, (which were not contiguous, but had void 
ſpaces between them), all built three or four ſtories 
high, and beautified with all manner of ornaments to- 
wards the ſtreets. The ſpace within, in the middle 


one half of the city being taken up in gardens, and {0 


2 


Vol. II. 1 = and 
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e and ſhut in the night. 


The bridge was: not inferior to any of — her 5 | 
| buildings; either in beauty or magnificenee. It was a Wl 
furlong in length, and: thirty feet in breadth, built 


with wonderful art, to ſupply the defect of a founds- 
tion ini the bottom of the river, which was all ſandy. 
The arches were made of huge ſtones, faſtened toge- 


ther with chains of iron and melted lead. Before they 3 
begun to build: the bridge, they turned the courſe of Wl 
the river, and laid its channel dry; having. another 5 


view in ſo doing, beſides that of laying the tounda- 
tions more commodiouſly, as I ſhall explain hereafter. 
And las every thing was prepared beforehand, both 
the bridge and the keys, which i have —_— defer | 
jews were built in that interval. 


The lake, ditches, and canals, made fer the W 


draining of the river. 


Te | Theſe works, objects of admiration for the Kkilful : 
5 io all ages, were ſtill more uſeful than magnificent. 
In the beginning of the ſummer, on the ſun's melt- 

ing the ſnow upon the mountains of Armenia, there , 
_ ariſes avaſt increaſe of waters, which, running into the 


— Euphrates in the months of June, July; and Auguſt, 


makes it overflow its banks, and occaſions ſuch ano- 2 
ther inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. (z) To 


prevent the damage which both the city and country 


received from theſe inundations, at a very conſiderable 
 Eiſtance above the town, twe artificial canals were cut, 8 


67 $trab. 1 10 p74. Pin. 1. Fa 0 26. © Aby d. ap- Eut 
rap. evang. lib. 9. 5 8 | 


* Diodorus ſays, this W was five e in hah, which can 


E *. ues ſince the m. was but one n broag. Stral. 
Which 


and from them deſcents by ſteps to the river, for the 

convenieney of the inhabitants, who uſed to paſs ove 
from one ſide to the other in boats, having no other 
way of eruſſiug the river before the building of the 
bridge. Theſe brazen, gates were Always: Open. in the Ml 


W Chip. 1. rh e r * 1 ©8348 rr 19 


Þ which a0 the courſe of theſe waters into ihe Ti- 
ris, before they reached Babylon. (4), And to ſe- 
cure the country yet more from the danger of inun- 
W dations, and to keep the river within its channel, they 
W raiſed prodigious artificial banks on both ſides the ri» 
ME ver, built of brick cemented with bitumen, which be- 
aun at the head of the artificial Canals, and extended 
below the city. 
= To facilitate che beg of theſe works, it was ne- 
eeſſary to turn the courſe of the river another way. 
for which purpoſe, to the weſt of Babylon, was dug 
Ja prodigious artificial lake, * forty miles ſquare, one 
= bundred and ſixty in compaſs, and:thirty-five feet deep 
according to Herodotus, and ſeventy-five according to 
6 enes. Into this lake was the Whole river turn- 
ed, by an artificial canal cut from the weſt ſide of it, 
äll the whole work was finiſhed, when it was made to 
dow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates, in 
the time of its increaſe, might not overflow the city 
chrough the gates on ics ſides, this lake, with the n+ 
from the river, was ſtill preſerved, The water recei- 
| ved ĩnto the lake at the time of theſe overflowings, was 
kept there all the year, as in a common reſervoir, for 
the benefit of the country, to be let out by ſluices at 
| all convenient times for the watering of the lands be- 
t. bow it. The lake therefore was equally uſeful in de- 
5 fending the country from inundations, and making it 
oy fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon, as they are 
Lelivered down to us by the ancients; but there are 
ſome of them which are ſcarce to be comprehended or 
believed, of which number is the lake I have lleſerl- 
bed, I mean with reſpect to its vaſt extent. 
; Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by : 
| Joſephus and Euſebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the aus 
| thor: of maſt of. thelc works 3 3 ; but {EIDOS akccbes : 


Wy Abyd, W Hee, J. 1. e. as {4 
* The author follows Herodotus, who. 3 it four LP 1 
twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles quare; but I chuſe to follow Dean 
| Re who in that prefers the account of Megaſthencs, bt 


to the life. Amongſt the reſt was a curious hunting 


. guten, ſo celebrated among the Greeks. They con- 
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the bridge, the two keys of the river, and the lake, to 
Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. Per | 5 
haps Nitocris might only finiſh what her father left im- 
perfect at his death, on which account that hiſtorian 
N give her the honour of the whole e pwr 1 


S of = wn Bn 


IV. 7 he palaces and the hanging gardens.” —— 
00 At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each other by a vault, Wl 
built under the channel of the river, at the time of its 
being dry. The old palace, which ſtood On the eaſt 6 
ſide of the river, was thirty furlongs (or three miles 
and three quarters) in compaſs ; near which ſtood the 
_ temple of Belus, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. The 
new palace, which ſtood on the weſt ſide of the river, 
oppoſite to the other, was ſixty: furlongs (or ſeven i 
miles and an half) in compaſs. It was ſurrounded 
with three walls, one within another, with conſider- 
able ſpaces between them. 'Theſe walls, as alſo thoſe 
of the other palace, were-imbelliſhed with an infinite 
variety of ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds of animals, 


na „ 4 \ 
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piece, in which Semiramis on horſeback was throwing 
her javelin at a _ ere her huſband Ninus pier- 
cing a lion. 1 

e In: this laſt or new palace were the hanging 7:1 


_ tained a ſquare of four plethra (that is, of four hun- 
dred feet) on every ſide, and were carried up aloft in- 
to the air, in the manner of ſeveral large terraſſes, one 
above another, till the height equalled that of the walls 
of the city. The aſcent was from terraſs to terraſs, by c 

ſtairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was ſuſtained by « 

_ vaſt arches, raiſed upon other arches, one above ano- | 
ther, and ſtrengthened by a wall, ſurrounding it on e- {M4 


very ſide, of twenty-two feet thicknals. On the top 3 
5 YA he arches were firſt laid arge flat n Uxteen = 


bz bl 50 99.1 Sub. | . ahh ne, Q C. L 5. c. I, 


feet 


Xs = 


MS {cet long, and four broad: over theſe was a layer of 
reed, mixed with. a great quantity of bitumen, upon 
=E which were two rows of bricks, cloſely cemented to- 
gether with plaiſter. The whole was covered with 
chick ſheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the 
garden. And all this floorage was contrived to keep 
che moiſture of the mould from running away through 
KS the arches. The mould, or earth, laid hereon was ſo 
deep that the greateſt trees might take root in it; and 
Vith ſuch the terraſſes were. covered, as well as with 
all other plants and flowers, that were proper for a 
garden of pleaſure. In the upper terraſs there was an 
engine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn 
up out of the river, and from thence. the whole gar- 
den was watered. In the ſpaces between the ſeveral 
arches, upon which this whole ſtructure reſted, were 
harge and magnificent apartments, that were very light, 
and had the advantage of a beautiful proſpece. 
= (4) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been bred in Media, (for ſhe was the daughter of Aſty- 
ages, the king of that country), had been much taken 
vich the mountains and woody parts of that country. 
And as ſhe deſired to have ſomething like it in Babylon, 
Nebuchodonaſor, to gratify her, cauſed this prodigious 
e diſice to be erected. Diodorus gives much the ſame ac- 
ccunt af the matter, but without naming the perſons. 


VV. The temple Belut. 1 
ce) Another of the great works at Babylon was the 
Ws temple of Belus, which ftood, as I have mentioned al- | 
ready, near the old palace. It was moſt remarkable 
for a prodigious tower, that ſtood. in the middle of it. 
At the foundation, according to Herodotus, it was a 
8 ſquare of a furlong on each fide, that. is, half a mile in 
the whole compaſs, and (according to Strabo) it was 
$ allo a futlong_in-height. It conſiſted of eight towers, 
built one above the other; and becauſe it decieaſed 
(4) Beroſ. ap. Joſ. con. App. l. 1. c. 6. 72 5 . 
e. Her. I. 1. Cc. 181.; Died. J. 2. p. 98.; Strab, 1.16. p. 738. 
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7 gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. 


It is not only alerted, but proved, that this tower | ; 
much exceeded the greateſt of the pyramids of Egypt 


in height. Therefore We have good reaſon to believe, ; 8 | 
as ( Bochartus aſſerts, that this is the very ſame Wh 
tower which was built thers) at the confuſion of lan- 


-guages ; and the rather, becauſe it is atteſted by ſeve- 
ral profane authors, that this tower was all built of 
bricks and bitumen, as the ſeriptures tell us the tower 

of Babel was. The aſcent to the top was by ſtairs on 
the outſide round it; that is, perhaps, there was an 
eaſy floping aſcent in the fide of the outer wall, which 
turning by very flow degrees in a ſpiral line cight times 
round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the 
ſame appearance as if there had been eight towers pla- 
ced upon one another. In theſe different ſtories were 
many large rooms, with arched roofs: ſupported by 

Pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 

was an obſervatory, by the benefit of which the Ba- 


a bylonians became more expert in aſtronomy than all b 


other nations, and made in a ſhort time the n pro- 
grels in ĩt aſcribed to them in hiſtor x. 


But the chief uſe to which this tower was deſigned 


As the worſhip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alſo that | 
of ſeveral other deities ; for which reaſon there was i 


multitude of chapels in the different parts of the tower. 
The riches of this temple in ſtatues, tables, cenſers, 
cups, and other ſacred veſſels, all of maſſy gold, were BW 
immenſe. Among other images, there was one of 
forty feet high, which weighed a thouſand Babylonith I 
_ talents, The Babyloniſh talent, according to Pollux 


in his Onemaſticon, contained 23 thouſand: Attic 1 ; 


drachma's, and conſequently was a ſixth part more 


than the Attic . which contains but ſux thouſand lt 


drachma 8. 


ee to the- tuition wo gs Diodorus 
makes of the * contained 1 in this ennie, d the . 


5 . 
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1 amounts to ſix thouſand. :three hundred Babylon | 
h talents of gold. 

The ſixth part of ſix thouſand three ande is one 
houſand and fifty; conſequently, fix thouſand three 
bndred Babyloniſh talents of gold are equivalent to 
en chouland three hundred an HN Attic talents of 
pid. 

| Now, foren thouſand three: hundred and: ty Attie 
lents of ſilver are worth upwards of two millions | 
d one hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. The pro- 
dition” between gold and ſilver among the ancients we 
ckon as ten to one; therefore ſeven thouſand three 
undred and fifty Attic: thlents of gold amount to a · 
dye one and twenty millions Sterling. 

(g) This temple ſtood till the time of 8 . 5 
, on his return from his Grecian expedition, demo- 

hed it entirely, after having firſt plundered it of all 
== immenſe riches. Alexander, on his return to Ba- 
bon from his Indian expedition, purpoſed to have 
built it; and in order hereto, ſet ten thouſand men 
Vork, to rid the place of its rubbiſh ; but, after 
ey bad laboured herein two months, Alexander died, 

d that put an end to the undertaking, 
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Such were the chief works which render = Rabvion ö 
famous. Some of them are aſcribed by profane 


a 

er. thors to Semiramis, to whoſe tolocy 1 it Is now ame 
rs, return. 

re 0% When the had finiſhed all theſe great dete 


Wings, ſhe thought fit to make a progreſs through the 
: cial parts of her empire; and, where-ever the | 
me, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
Noble ſtructures which ſhe erected, either for the con- 
euiency, or ornament. of her cities; ſhe applied her- 
lf particularly to have water brought by aqueducts 
ſuch places as wanted it, and to make the high» 
Pays caly, by cutting through mountains,. and. bling 
y valleys, In the time of Diodorus, there were ſtill 


(2) Herod. . 1. c. 183.3 Strab. 1, 15. P- 758. Arrian. l. * Þ- 480. 
925 Diod. I. 2. * 100 16. | 
yo - monuments 


Who the was, and with what right, having never re- 1 


= ved. Tell your. maſter, (replied the Queen), that. in 
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5 monuments to be ſeen in many places, with her name 
© inſcribed upon them. 
i) The authority this quoen had a peopl 
' frems very extraordinary, ſince we find her preſence 
alone capable of appealing a ſedition. One day, as ſhé 
Was dreſſing herſelf, word was brought her of a tumul: WM 
in the city. Whereupon ſne went out immediately 
with her head half dreſſed, and did not return till th: 
_ diſturbance was entirely appeaſed. A ſtatue was-eret. 
ed in remembrance of this action, repreſenting her i, 
that very attitude, and the undreſs, ir had not hin. 
dered her from flying to her duty. |: 
Not fatisfied with the vaſt extent of Edel es le. 
| her by her huſband, the enlarged them by the .conquek 1 
of a great part of Ethiopia. Whilſt ſhe was in tha 
country, the had the curioſity to viſit the temple d 
Jupiter Ammon, to inquire of the oracle how lone 
he had to live. According to Diodorus, the anſue 85 
me feceived was, that the ſhould not die till her fol 
Ninyas conſpired againſt her, and that after her death 5 
one part of Aſia would pay her divine honours. I 
Her greateſt and laſt expedition was againſt Indi 
7 on this occalion:ſhe raiſed an innumerable army out d 
all the-provinces of her empire, and appointed Batt: 
for the rendezvous. As the ſtrength of the Indian 
conſiſted chieſſy in their great number of elephantz 
this artful queen had a multitude of camels accourrelW 
m the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiving they 
enemy. It. is ſaid that Perſeus long after uſed the ſam 
ſtratagem againſt the Romans; but neither of then 
ſucceeded in this ſtratagem. The Indian king having 
notice of her approach, ſent ambaſſadors to aſk he 
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ceived any injury from him, ſhe came out of wanton 
neſs to attack his dominions; adding, that her bold 
neſs ſhould ſoon meet with the puniſhment it deſer 


Little. time I myſelf will let him know hg 1 am. , Shs 
C9 \ Val. Max, lb. 9. 6 — 


| cadyancd 


anced inunedintely Wine the * river, from which 
e country takes its name; and having prepared a ſuf- 
Nieent number of boats, ſhe attempted to paſs it with 
r army. Their paſſage was a long time diſputed ; 
t, after a bloody battle, ſhe put her enemies to flight. 


Nove a thouſand of their boats were ſunk, and above 
aut hundred thouſand of their men taken priſoners. 
eh couraged by this ſucceſs, ſhe advanced directly into 
Un country, leaving ſixty thouſand men behind to guard 
" 5 bridge of boats which ſhe had built over the river. 


1 his was juſt what the King deſired, who fled on pur- 
ee to bring her to an engagement in the heart of 
country. As. ſoon as he thought her far enough 


lei ranced, he faced about, and a ſecond engagement 
nel ſued, more bloody than the firſt. The counterfeit 
tba phants could not long ſuſtain the ſhock of the true 
e d es: theſe routed her army, cruſhing whatever came 
long cheir way. Semiramis did all that could be done, 
25 rally and encourage her troops; but in vain. The 


Ing, perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced 
wards her, and wounded her in two places; but 
t mortally. The ſwiftneſs of her horſe ſoon car- 


nd Jad her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her 
at d Nen crouded to the bridge, to repaſs the river, great 
act WW mbers of them periſhed, through the diſorder and 


afuſion unavoidable on ſuch occaſions. When thoſe _ 
ants at could fave themſelves were ſafely over, ſhe de- 


aro oyed the br idge, and by that means ſtopt the enemy; 
the the King likewiſe, in obedience to an oracle, had 
ſam Nen orders to his troops not to paſs the river, nor 
thenſhhrſue Semiramis any farther. The Queen having 
115 Wade an exchange of priſoners at Bactra, returned io 


r own dominions with ſcarce one third of her army, 
r reich (according to Cteſias) conſiſted of three hun- 


ator Bcd thouſand foot, and fifty thouſand horſe, beſides 
boli: camels and chariots armed for war, of which ſhe 
. id a a very conſiderable number. e and Alexander 
Sbeßß Indus, ; 


after 


mongſt a ſeries of them ſucceeding one another. 
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after her, were the only perſons that ever veritured to 1 
carry the war * the river Indus. | | 
1 T muſt own, I am ſomewhat — with a ai. 4 
culty which may be raiſed againft the extraordinary ll 
things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not 1 
ſeem to agree with the times ſo near the deluge : ſuch 3 
vaſt armies, I mean, ſuch a numerous cavalry, % 
many chariots armed with ſithes, and ſuch imimenſe 3 pe 
treaſures of gold and ſilver; all which ſeem to be of: 3 | 
later date. The ſame thing may likewiſe be ſaid of tte 
magnificence of the buildings aſcribed to them. It if 1 | 
probable the Greck hiſtorians, who came ſo many age 
_ afterwards, deceived by the likeneſs of names, through "2 
their ignorance in chronology, and-the reſemblance of I 
one event with another, may have aſcribed fuch thing 
to more ancient princes, as belonged to thoſe of a late 
date; or may have attributed a number of exploit 3 
and enterpriſes to one, which ought to be divided 


Semiramis, ſome time after her return, diſcovere(| 'F 
that her ſon was plotting againſt her, and one of haf 
principal officers had offered him his aſſiſtance. Ste 
then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and 
believing that her end approached, without. inflictin E 
any puniſhment on the officer, who was taken into cu 
ſtody, the voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the g. 
vernment into the hands of ber ſon, and 'withdrey! 2 8 
from the ſight of men, hoping ſpeedily to have divin 
honours paid to her according to the promiſe of thei 0 
oracle. And indeed we are told, ſhe was werden 1 
by the Aﬀyrians, under the form of a dove. She live 
5 ſixty- two years, of which ſhe reigned forty-two. 1 
There are in the (A9 memoirs of the academy af 9 
belles lettres two learned diſſertations upon the Af 
rian empire, and purvieuterly on the rig and action I 
of Semiramis. 2 
What Juſtin - FD) ſays of an mz cha ; 
after her huſband*s deceaſe, not daring either to com 
oft). Vol. 3. F. 343) c. M Lb, x I.-C. 2. | 
- 2 mi 


Pit the government to her ſon, who was then too 
Pong, or openly to take it upon herſelf, ſhe governed 
aer the name and habit of Ninyas ; and that, after 
Nang reigned in tbat manner above forty years, fall. 
s paſſionately in love with her own ſon, ſhe endea- 
Pored to bring him to à criminal compliance, and 
as ſlain by him: all this, I ſay, is ſo void of all ap- 
carrance of truth, that to go about to confute it, would 
but loſing time. It muſt however be owned, that 
moſt all the authors who have ſpoken, of Semiramis, 
ee us but a diſadvantageous idea of her chaſtity. _ 
Il don't know but the glorious reign of this. queen 
> Wight partly induce (2-7) Plato to maintain, in his Com- 
e onwealth, that women as well as men ought to be 

gnitted into the management of public affairs, the 
naducting of armies, and the government of ſtates; 
a, by neceſſary conſequence, ought to be trained up 
che ſame exerciſes as men, as well for the forming 
ue body as the mind. ( Nor does he ſo much 
except thoſe exerciſes wherein it was cuſtomary to 
ba ark. naked, alledging that the virtue of the ſex. 
Would be a ſufficient covering for them. © 
WS It is juſt matter of ſurpriſe, to find ſo judicious a 
iloſopher, in other reſpects, openly combating the 
oſt common and moſt. natural maxims of modeſty 
95 N decency, which virtues are the principal ornament 
we ſex, and inſiſting ſo ſtrongly upon a principle, 
win fliciently confuted by the conſtant practice of all ages, 
the dot almoſt all nations in the world. *V 
ce) Ariſtotle, wiſer. in this than his maſter Plato, 
Without doing the leaſt injuſtice to the real merit and 
Wicntial qualities of the ſex, has, with great judgment, 
arked out the different ends to which man and wo- 
an jan are ordained, from the different qualities of bo- 
Nom and mind, where with they are endued by the Au- 
or of nature, who has given the one ſtrength of bo- 
that and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to under- 
com. E ( m) Lib, 5. de rep. p. 45 1-457. (n) 'Exeirep deter rl. 
arion ,v r.. e De cura rei fam. I. I. c. 33 TY 


gs 


dangers; whilſt the other, on the contrary, is of | 
weak and delicate conſtitution, accompanied with a nM 
tural ſoftneſs and modeſt timidity, which render hel * 


within the precincts of the houſe, to anne, herſelf u : | 


her to the mother-bee, commonly called the king ; 
the bees, who alone governs and has the ſaperlritenl 


ployments, encourages their induſtry, preſides over th 
building of their little cells, takes care of the nourih 
ment and ſubſiſtence of her numerous family, rex 
lates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpo:il 


its ſuperfluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Ariſtoti 
the difference of conſtitution and inclinations, deſig 
 edly given by the Author of nature to man and womaj 
to point out to each of them their rope and reſp 
tive offices and functions. | 3 


and good-nature ; and in giving her frequent occaſin 
to exert the moſt valuable and excellent qualiti 
under the ineſtimable veil of modeſty and ſubmiſſoſ 
For it muſt ingenuouſſy be owned, that, at all time 4 
and in all conditions, there have been women, wh 
by areal and ſolid merit, have diſtinguiſhed themſcl" 9 


theirs. But theſe are only particular caſes, which 


— 


go the — hardſhips, and face he moſt imminen f J 
3B | 


as 
4 


more fit for a ſedentary tary life, a and diſpoſe her to beg 5 


a prudent and induſtrious ceconomy. y 1 
eee ge- - ſame opinion with Ariſtotle 3 


and, in order to ſet off the occupation of the wife, wh | Yo 


confines herſelf within her houſe, agreeably compar: 


ence of the whole hive, who diſtributes all their en 


| ————e 


and at fixed and proper ſeaſons ſends abroad the nat 2 
ſwarms in colonies, to eaſe and diſcharge the hive d h 


This allotment, far from degrading or lefening ü 1 
woman, is really for her advantage and honour, i 
confiding to her a kind of domeſtic empire and gov en 
ment, adminiſtered only by gentleneſs, reaſon, equitj 


above their ſex; as there have been innumerable i 
ſtances of men, Who by their defects have dchonoutf 


8 3 2 3 8 PS 
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form no rule, and which ought not to prevail again 
1 72 De adminiſtr dom. P 839. * 3 


— 
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n eſtabliſhment founded in wn 4 and preſcribed by 
he Creator himſelf. 

(4) NIx VAS. This prince was in no reſpect like 
Whole from whom he received life, and to whoſe 
hrone he ſucceeded. Wholly intent upon his plea- 


ares, he kept himſelf ſhut up in his palace, and ſeldom. 


ſhewed himſelf to his people. To keep them in their du- 
y, he had always at Nineveh a certain number of re- 
ular troops, furniſhed every year from the ſeveral pro- 
inces of his empire; at the expiration of which term. 
they were ſucceeded by the like number of other 
troops on the ſame conditions; the King putting a com- 
mander at the head of them, on whoſe fidelity he could 
depend. He made ule of this method, that the offi- - 
ers might not have time to gain the affections of the 
ſoldiers, and ſo form any conſpiracies againſt him. 
His ſucceſſors, for thirty generations, followed his 

© | xample, and even outdid him in indolence. Their 


iſtory is abſolutely unknown, | there remaining no 


= Z oot{teps of = 4 
== c-) In Abraham's time the rene ſneaks of Y HR 
raphael, King of Sennaar, the country where Babylon 
as ſituated, who, with two other princes, followed 
| hedarlaomer, King of the Elamites, whoſe tributary 
e probably was, in the war carried on by the latter 


„ gainſt five kings of the land of Canaan. 


(0 It was under the government of theſe inactive 
princes, that Seſoſtris King of Egypt extended his con- 
queſts ſo far in the Eaſt. But as his power was of a 


iti hort duration, and not ſupported by his ſucceſſors, the 


Aſſyrian empire ſoon returned to its former ſtate. 
) Plato, a curious obſerver of antiquities, makes 
me kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, de- 


4 pendent on the Aſſyrian empire. And Cteſias ſays, 
bat Teutamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas, ſent 
ga conſiderable body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 


) Diod. |. 2. p. 108. Cr A. M. 2092. Ant. J. C. 1 
A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 1491. 9 Ds leg. I, 3. p. 685. 
A. M. 2820. Ant. J. C. 5 75 F | 


Vol. II. | 8 Trojans, 
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\ Frojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the fon of 


 Tithonvs, at a time when the Aſſyrian empire had az 


ſubſiſted above a thouſand years; which agrees exact. 1 
ly with the time wherein I have placed the foundation 
of that empire. But the ſilence of Homer concern. 


ing ſo mighty a people, and which muſt needs have 
been well known, renders this fact exceeding doubt. 
ful. And it muſt be owned, that whatever relates to 
the times of the ancient hiſtory of the Aſſyrians is at- 
tended with great difficulties, into which my plan 
does not permit me to enter. 

(4) PUL. The ſcripture informs us, that Pul King 
of Aſſyria, being come into the land of Iſrael, had a 
thouſand talents of ſilver given him by Menahem, 
King of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him al- 

ſiſtance, and ſecure him on his throne. 
I) mis Pul is ſuppoſed to be the King of Ninevch, 1 
5 who repented with all his people, at- the preaching of 2 

*- Janabe -: _ | 

3 a He is alſo thought t to be the father of Sardanapa- ” 
Jus, the laſt king of the Aſſyrians, called, according to 
the cuſtom of the eaſtern nme Sardan. -pul ; that | of 
is to ſay, Sardan, the ſon of Pul. Fi 
Cx) SARDANAPALUS: This prince ſur paſſed all 


N bis predeceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. ; 
He never went out of his palace, but ſpent all his time 
amongſt a company of women, dreſſed and painted 


like them, and employed like them at the diſtaff. He 


placed all his happineſs and glory in the poſſeſſion of BY r 


immenſe tr eaſures, in feaſting and rioting, and indul- 


ging himſelf in all the moſt infamous and criminal BY. 
pleaſures. He ordered two verſes to be put upon his | 
tonib when he diced, which imported, that he carried 
away with him all that he had eaten, and all the plea | 


nd he has exyoyed, but left all the reſt behind him. 4 


2 A. M. 3233. Ant. 1 E. 771. "+ Rim XV. 19. 61 Diod. 5 
277. e 5 1. 12. e It J. . „ „„ 
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. 


»Hec habeo.que edi, queque exaturata libido 
= Hauſit : at illa jacent multa et preclara relicta. 
An epitaph, ſays Ariſtotle, fit for a hog 
XZ Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and with his own eyes ſeen 
Sardanapalus in the midſt of an infamous ſeraglio, en- 
[raged at ſuch a ſpectacle, and not able to endure, that 
ſo many brave men ſhould be ſubje& to a prince more 
oft and effeminate than the women themſelves, im- 
| mediately formed a conſpiracy againſt him, Beleſis, 
| governor of Babylon, and ſeveral others, entered into 
it. On the firſt rumour of this revolt, the King hid 
| himſelf in the inmoſt part of his palace. Being obli- 
ged afterwards to take the field with ſome forces which 
he had aſſembled, he was overcome, and purſued to 
the gates of Nineveh ; wherein he ſhut himſelf, in 
EZ hopes the rebels would never be able to take ſo well- 
fortified a city, and ſtored with proviſions for a conſi- 
derable time. The ſiege proved indeed of very great 
length. It had been declared by an ancient oracle, 
That Nineveh could never be taken, unleſs the river 
became an enemy to the city. Theſe words buoyed 
al! ER up Sardanapalus, becauſe he looked upon the thing as 
ce. impoſſible. But when he ſaw that the Tigris, by a2 
violent inundation, had thrown down twenty ſtadia + 
of the city-wall, and by that means opened a paſſage 
to the enemy, he underſtood the meaning of the o- 
racle, and thought himſelf loſt. He reſolved, however, 
to die in ſuch a manner, as, according to his opinion, 
ſhould cover the.infamy of his ſcandalous and effemi- 
nate life. (5) He ordered a pile of wood to be made 
in his palace, and ſetting fire to it, burnt himſelf, his 


I. 
s 
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eunuchs, bis women, and his treaſures. Athenæus 2 
makes theſe treaſures amount to a * thouſand myriads 


of talents of gold, and to ten times as many talents of 


filver ; which, without reckoning any thing elſe, is | 


ſum that exceeds al credibility. A myriad contains 


ten thouſand; and one ſingle myriad of talents of il. F 


ver is worth thirty millions French money, or about 


one million four hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, 


Aman is loſt, if he attempts to ſum up the whole va. 3 


lue; which induces me to believe, that Athenæus muft 
have very much exaggerated in his computation ; how. 


ever, we may be aſfured, from his account, that tle 


treaſures were immenſely great. 


(z) Plutarch, in his ſecond treatiſe, dedicated to the LL : 
praiſe of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in 
what the true greatneſs of princes conſiſts; after having 

ſhewn, that it can ariſe from nothing but their own 1 
perſonal merit, confirms it by two very different ex. 
amples, taken from the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, Which 
we are upon. Semiramis and Sardanapalus, ſays he, 
both governed the ſame kingdom; both had the ſame FE 
people, the ſame extent of country, the ſame revenues, 
the ſame forces, and number of troops; but they had 
not the ſame diſpoſitions, nor the fame views. Semi | 7: 
Tamis, raiſing herſelf above her ſex, built magnificent? 
cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, ſubdued neigb - 
bouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, oat 
and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of 
Aſia, ſpreading conſternation and terror every where. ?) 
Whereas Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounced FF 
bis ſex, ſpent all his time in the heart of his palace, 
perpetually ſurrounded with a company of women, 


whoſe habit, and even manners, he had taken, apply. 


ing himſelf with them to the ſpindle and the diſtaff, 7 © 
neither underſtanding nor doing any other thing than] *< 
ſpinning, eating, and drinking, and wallowing in all! 
manner of infamous pleaſure e. . a ſtatue Sh 


29 p. 335. et 336. | 
E -Adout fourteen hundred millions Sterling, 


Was 


. WChap. 1. = AtnTaiing OO, 3³ 


U. 1 

U 3 as erected to FOR after his death, which Ly 
ds | ed him in the poſture of a dancer, with an inſcription 
of B 


upon it, in which he addreſſed himſelf to the ſpectator 
in theſe words: (a) Eat, drink, and be merry: : 


0 every thing elſe is nothing. An inſcription very ſuit- 
fl. able to the epitaph he himſelf had ordered to be put 


upon his monument. 


ut | 
ng, Plutarch in this place roles of Semiramis as al- 
va. moſt all the profane hiſtorians do of the glory of con- 


as FE querors. But if We would make a true judgment of 
W. things, was the unbounded ambition of that queen 
; much leſs blameable, than the diſſolute effeminacy of 

| Sardanapalus ? Which of the two vices did molt mil 


the chief to mankind? 8 
in We are not to wonder, 621 the Ay rian empire | 
ing 2 ſhould fall under ſuch a prince; but undoubtedly it 


vn was not till after having paſſed th rough various augmen- 
ex. I tations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to all 
ich ſtates, even to the greateſt, during the courſe of ſeveral 
be, ages. This empire had ſubſiſted above 1450 years. 
me! Of the ruins of this vaſt empire were formed three _ 
ges, eonſiderable kingdoms; that of the Medes, which Ar- 
had aces, the principal head of the conſpiracy, reſtored 
mi: to its liberty; that of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, which 
ent! Vas given to Beleſis, governor of that city; and thg7 
ch.. of the Aſſyrians of Nineveh, the firſt king wheregt 
pia, took the name of Minus tþ2 Younger. : 4 
5 of In order to underſtand the hiſtory of the ſecond A. 
= ſyrian empire, which 1s very obſcure, and of whick 
little is ſaid by bi iſtorians, it is proper, and even abſo- 
3 lutely neceſſary, to compare what is ſaid of it by pro- 
fane authors with what we find of it in holy ſcripture; 
that, by the help of that double light, we may have = 
EZ clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, which, for ſome time were ſeparate and diſtinct, 
and afterwards. united and confounded together. 1 
Ei ſhall firſt treat of this ſecond Aſſyrian empir 2 and then 
E g-*<tura to the kingdom of the Medes. 

WEE du 1 1755 od ole TAXAG Os 90 fu. 
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Which Cyrus, who was become abſolute maſter of the 
in-law Cyaxares, publiſhed the famous edict, whereby 


try, after a ſeventy years captivity at Pabylon. 
Kings , Babylon. 
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ed but twelve years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
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IP b) BELES1S, He-is the ſame as Nabonaſſar, from 1 
whoſe reign began the famous aſtronomical epocha at 

Babylon, called from his name the ra of Nabonaſſur. 

In the holy ſeriptures he is called Baladan. He reign. 


| 7 he freond Afjrian empire, both * Nineveh 45 Ba. g 7 


His ſecond Aſtyrian empire n two hun. g 5 
dred and ten years, reckoning to the year in . 
eaſt by the death of his father Cambyſes, and his father. "Y | 


the Jews were permitted to return into their own coun. . 


(c) MeRopach-BaLapan. This is the prince] te 


who ſent ambaſſadors to King Hezekiah, to congratulate BY 


him on the recovery of his health, of which we ſhall 


-ſpeak hereafter. After him there reigned ſeveral other 1 


kings at Babylon, (4) with whoſe ſtory we are entire. 


ly unacquainted. 1 ſhall therefore goes to the oP ; I. 


of Nineveh. 
„ Age 14 Nineueh. 


wt the 385 Far to the king who is Re to 4 


be the firſt that reigned at Nineveh after the deſtruc- 
tion of the ancient Aſſyrian empire. He is called Til 


0b A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. 2 Kings xx. 18. Ce.) Ibid. 
1400 Can. Ptol. (e) A.M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. Lib. 12. hiſt. anim. 
ee. 21.3; Callor. apud Euſcb, chrou. p. 49; 2 Kings xvi. 7. GC. 
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gamus by lian. He is faid to have taken the name 
of Minus the Younger, in order to honour and diſtin 
1 Bok his reign by the name of ſo ancient and illuſtrious 


| Ahaz, King of Judah, whoſe incorrigible impiety 34 
could not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours or 


ep. 2. | ASViRIANS | 35 

A WW; atiſcements, ' finding bimſelf attacked at once by the 

„ By of Syria and Iſrael, robbed the temple of part 
f its gold and ſilver, and ſent it to Tiglath-Pileſer, to 


rchaſe his friendſhip and aſſiſtance; promiſing him, 
Selides, to become his vaſſal, and to pay him tribute. 


125 The King of Aſſyria, finding ſo favourable an oppor- 
q unity of adding Syria and Paleſtine to his empire, rea- 


T Wily accepted the propoſal. | Advancing that way with 
numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damaſcus, and 
ut an end to the kingdom erected there by the 8y- 
ians; as God had foretold by his prophets (/) Iſaiah 
Ind Amos. From thence he marched againſt Phacza, 
Ind took all that belonged to the kingdom of Iſrael be- 
ond Jordan, or in Galilee, But he made Ahaz pay 
pery dear for his protection; ſtill exacting of him ſuch 
a. exorbitant ſums of money, that, for the payment of 
-n- dem, he was obliged, not only to exhauſt his own 
; Freaſures, but to take all the gold and ſilver of the 
ace | Temple. Thus this alliance ſerved only to drain the 
ate f z Kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neighbour- 
1all hood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became fo 
| 1 any inſtruments afterwards in the hand of God for 
the chaſtiſement of his people. | 
() SaLMANASER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whitn 
e {cripture calls So, having made himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, Hoſea, King of Samaria, entered into an alli- 
. Bance with him, hoping by that means to ſhake off the 


4 Fenenee upon Salmanaſer, refuſing to pay him any 
further tribute, or make him the uſual preſents. 


| 7 Salmanaſfer, to puniſh him for his -preſumption, 
vl marched againſt him with a powerful army; and after 
4 baving ſubdued all the plain country, ſhut him up in 


Samaria, where he kept him eloſely beſieged for thtee 
years; at the end of which he took the city, loaded 
A THoſes with chains, and threw him into priſon for the 
7 reſt of his days; carried away the people captive, and 


2100 If. vin. 4. Amos. 5. i) A M. 3276. Au. 1. C. 228. 
Wal 


Aſſyrian yoke. To this end he withdrew from his 


— - 
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5 planted them in Halah and Habor, cities of the Mede, 3 * 8 

And thus was the kingdom of Iſrael, or of the ten 

tribes, deſtroyed, as God had often chreatened by 16 2 . 
i prophets. This kingdom, from the time of its ſepz. Je 

6 ration from that of Jedab, laſted about two hunde! Pu 

h | and fifty years. 1 

15 (lt Was at this time that Tobit, whh Anne hi; 'B 

b avife, and his ſon Tobias, was carried captive int» ei 

Aſſyria, where he became one of the pr incipal officer k Je 

to King Salmanaſer. _ Y 15 

Salmanaſer died, after having reigned fourteen ven Ini. 

and was ſucceeded by bis ſon, Pre 

(1) SENNACHERIB. He is alſo called Sargon a Fir. 

"To 1pture 8393 1 Kur 

=_ As ſoon as this prince was ſettled on the) ne i 1 7 

wl  +renewed the demand of the tribute exacted by his f. 0 

dher from Hezekiah. Upon his refuſal, he declare by 

: war againſt him, and entered into Judea with a owls Sc 

: army. Hezekiah, grieved to fee his kingdom pillaged Hir 
: ſent ambaſſadors to him, to deſire peace upon am, 


terms he would preſcribe. Sennacherib, ſeeming! “ 
mollified, entered into treaty with him, and demand: = Up 
ed a very great ſum of gold and ſilver. The hoh 
King exhauſfed both the treaſures of the temple, an) 
his own coffers, to pay it. The Aſſyrian, regarding in 
neither the ſanction of oaths nor treaties, ſtill conti. 4 b 
nued the war, and puſhed on his conqueſts more i-| et 
-gorouſly than ever. Nothing was able to wichſtarlſh 0 
his power; and of all the ſtrong places of Judah, none pu 
remained untaken but Jeruſalem, which was likewil:Þ 7 
reduced to the utmolt extremity. (A0 At this very me 
Juncture Sennacherib was informed, that Tirhakal Neo 
King of Ethiopia, who had joined forces with the Kin x 
ol Egypt, was coming up to ſuccour the beſieged city. 
No, it was contrary to the expreſs command of God " 
as well as the remonſtrances of . Iſaiah and Hezekial Þ an 
:that the chief rulers at Jeruſalem bad required any fo· be 


e (i) A. M. 3297. Ant. J. C. 7. IF ax K be 
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4 ben allſtance. The Aſſyrian prince marched imme 


en tely to meet the approaching enemy, after having 
bs it à letter to Hezekiah, full of blaſphemy againſt 
i le God of Ifrael, whom he inſolently boaſted he 
re 


Pould ſpeedily vanquiſh, as he had done all the gods 
r the other nations round about him. In ſhort, he 
comfited the Egyptians, and purſued them even into 
0 cir own country, which he ravaged, and returned 
den with ſpoil. = 
V It was probably during Sentacherid's abſence, 
Fhich was pretty long, or at leaſt ſome little time be- 
ppre, that Hezekiah fell ſick, and was cured after a 
i! piraculous manner; and that, as a ſign of God's ful- 
Illing the promiſe he had made him of curing him ſo 
b Lerfedh, that within three days he ſhould be able to 
1 o to the temple, the ſhadow of the ſun went ten de- 
i Trees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Mero- 
"2 Wach- Baladan, King of Babylon, being informed of the 
> Miraculous cure of King Hezekiah, ſent ambaſſadors to 
* Sim with letters and preſents, to congratulate bim up- 
of yn that occaſion, and to acquaint themſelves with the 
7 miracle that had happened upon earth at this juncture, 
oh BFith reſpect to the ſun's retrogradation ten degrees. 
any Hlezekiah was extremely ſenſible of the honour done 
ing pim by that prince, and very forward to ſhew his am- 
f 41 aher, the riches and treaſures he poſſeſſed, and to 
get them ſee the whole magnificence of his palace. Hu- 
© Snanly ſpeaking, there was nothing in this proceeding | 
UN but what was allowable and commendable ; but in 
wile I the eyes of the Supreme Judge, which are infinitely 
<1) more piercing and delicate than ours, this action diſ- 


bi covered a lurking pride, and ſecret vanity, with which 
ug This righteouſneſs was offended. Accordingly he in- 
%% lantly advertiſed the King by his prophet Iſaiah, that 
00, the riches and treaſures he had been ſhewing to thoſe 
2 ambaſſadors with ſo much oſtentation, ſhould one 

Q- 


be tranſported to Babylon; and that his children ould 
* be carried thither, to become ſervants 1 in the palace of 


. i (1) 2 "Sep xx. 2 Chron xxxil n . Ne 
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that monarch. This was then utterly improbable. 
for Babylon, at the time we are ſpeaking of, was u 
friendſhip and alliance with Jeruſalem, as appears bY 
her having ſent ambaſſadors thither: nor did Jeu th 
lem then ſeem to have any thing to fear, but from W. 
neveh ; whoſe power was at that time formidable, an i 
had entircly declared againſt her. But the fortune i 
thoſe two cities was to change, and the word of Gal 
Was literally accompliſhed. 4 

n) But to return to Sennacherib: "Aker he uf 
coined Egypt, and taken a vaſt number of prin 
he came back with his victorious army, incamped be 

fore Jeruſalem, and beſieged jt anew. The city ſeen 

ed to be inevitably loſt : it was without reſource, an? 
without hope from the hands of men; but had 
powerful protector in heaven, whoſe jealous ears haf 
heard the impious blaſphemies uttered by the King off 
Nineveh againſt his ſacred name. In one ſingle nigh 
an hundred and eighty-five thouſand men of his arm 
periſhed by the ſword of the deſtroying angel. Aftef 

ſo terrible a blow, this pretended king of kings, 0 
ſeo he called himſelf), this triumpher over nations, an 
-conqueror of gods, was obliged to return to his owt 
country with the miſcrable remnant of his army, co 
vered with ſhame and confuſion : nor did he furvin 
his defeat a few months, but only to make a kind d 
an honourable amande to God, whoſe ſupreme maje 
ſty he had preſumed to inſult; and whojnow, to uſe eſs 
ſeripture - terms, having put a ring into his noſe, ani 
a bit into his mouth, as a wild beaſt, made him retunſf 
in that humbled, afflicted rundition, through ow g 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him {ol 4 | 

haughty and imperious. 1 
Dpon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at bi 
diſgrace, he treated his ſubjects ter a moſt cruel and . 
ftyrannical manner. Cn) The effects of his fury fel 
more heavily upon the Jews and Iſraelites; of whon|ſ 
he had great numbers maffacred every day, ordering 


Am) 2 Kings xix. 3 1. <4) BIO 1. 18.—24. 


their 
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3 Ir bodies to be left expoſed in the ſtreets, and ſuf- 

| 1 ng no man to give them burial. Tobit, to avoid 
IS cruelty, was obliged to conceal himſelf for ſome 
e, and ſuffer all his effects to be confiſcated. In 
rt, the King's ſavage temper rendered him ſo inſup- 
table to his own family, that his two eldeſt ſons con- 
ed againſt him, (o) and killed him in the temple, 
nne preſence of his god Niſroch, as he lay proſtrate 
Pore "ine But theſe two princes, being obliged af- 
mis parricide to fly into Armenia, left the king- 
n to Eſarhaddon, their youngeſt brother.. 
b EsaRHapbpox. We have already obſerved, $ 
r, after Merodach-Baladan, there was a ſucceſſion of 
gs at Babylon, of whom hiſtory has tranſmitted 
bing but the names. The royal family becoming 
inct, there was an eight years interregnum, full of 
4 ubles and commotions. Eſarhaddon, taking ad- 
tage of this juncture, made himſelf maſter of Baby- 
; and annexing it to bis former dominions, reigned = 
er the two united empires thirteen years. 
After having reunited Syria and Paleſtine to the 
Pian empire, which had been rent from it in the 
eceding reign, he entered the land of Iſrael, where 
took captive as many as were left there, and car- 


» Bd them into Aſſyria, except an inconſiderable num- 


rein Ir that eſcaped his purſuit. And that the country 
nels boht not become a deſert, he ſent colonies of idola- 


dus people, taken out of the countries beyond the 


le "= pphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. (/ The 
ea ediction of Iſaiah was then fulfilled ; Withis three- 


OG and five years ſhall Ephraim = broken, that it 
% more 4 people. This was exactly the ſpace of 
im ne elapſed between the prediction and the event; 
; 1 1 4 the people of Iſrael did then truly ceaſe to be a 
: Þ ble nation, what was left of them being altogether 3 
* Mixed and confounded with other nations. 


(7) This prince, having poſſeſſed hols of: Rs 


rin wy: 2 Kings xix. 37. (C) A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. — 
5 (94) I, vi. 8. 079: 2 | Chron. xi. 11. 13. . 
then — — L 
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land of Ifrael, ſent ſome of his generals with part 9 1 0 
his army into Judea, to reduce that country men 
under his ſubjection. Theſe generals defeated Mandy 
| feh, and having taken him priſoner, brought him 1 
| Eſarhaddon, who put him in chains, and carried il 4 


with him to Babylon. But Manaſſeh, having aft 
| wards appeaſed the wrath of God by a ſincere a 
| hvely repentance, obtained his liberty, and Teturnel 3 | 
5 to Jeruſalem. A 
) Mean time the colonies that had been ſent | n 
1 Samaria, in the room of its ancient inhabitants, wer 1 
grievoufly infeſted with lions. The King of Babylaf n 
being told, the cauſe of that calamity was their ng... 
_ worſhipping the God of the eountry, ordered an 1 
raclitiſh prieſt to be ſent to them from among the cal i 
tives taken in that country, te teach them the worſiſ | 
of the God of Iſrael. But theſe idolaters, content 
with admitting the true God amongſt their ancient 6 
vinities, worſhipped him jointly with their falſe dite r. 
This corrupt worſhip continued afterwards, and wag: 5 
the ſource of the averſion entertained by the Jews ni 
gainſt the Samaritans. =. 
Eſarhaddon, after a proſperous reign of thirty- rin; 
years over the Afﬀyrians, and thirteen over the Pa ne 
| lonians, was ſucceeded by his ſon, | g 
Ct) SAOSDUCHINUS. This prince is called i =. 
5 ſcripture Nabuchodonsſer, which name was comma y 
to the kings of Babylon. To diſtinguiſh this from ii he 
othe rs, he is called Vabuchodongſor the Firſt. Wt 
u.) Tobit was ſtill alive at this time, and dwelt are 
mong other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his en or 
approaching, he foretold his children the ſudden f 
ſtruction of that city; of which at that time then em 
was not the leaſt appearance. He adviſed them WW ” 
quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to depuſNir 
as ſoon as they had buried him and his wife. then 
The ruin of Nineves- is at hand, ſays the good oli p 
(35M ) 2 Kings xvii. 2 TY . A. M. 3335. Ant. J. C. 665 poly 
i ona 7: 


man 
0 
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an, abide no longer here, for I perteive the wicked- 


1 eſs of the. city will occaſion its deſtrudtion. Theſe 
4 words are very remarkable, The wickedneſs of the 


43 ity will accaſic on its deſtruction. Men will be apt to 
Wnpute the ruin of Nineveh to any other reaſon ; but 


. ny e are taught by the Holy Ghoſt, that her unrigh- 
A ouſneſs was the true cauſe of it, as it will be with all 
an 


ther ſtates that imitate her crimes. 
/) Nabuchodonoſor defeated the King of the Medes, 
i a pitched battle fought the twelfth year of his reign 
pon the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital 
f his kingdom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh. 
en we come to treat of the hiſtory of the Medes, 
ee ſhall give a more particular account of this victory. 
lt was immediately after this expedition, that Be- 


c nulia was beſieged by Holofernes, one of Nabucho- 
mw_— OO. generals ; and that the Fmous enterpriſe of 
Wo WM udith was accompliſhed. . 

nt a 


(y) SARACUS, otherwiſe ala Cann Lidints. 
his prince ſucceeded Saoſduchinus; and baving ren- 
Were himſelf contemptible to his ſubjects, by his effe- 
Eninacy, and the little care he took of his dominions, 

f Fabopolaſſar, a Babylonian by birth, and general of 
nin his army, uſurped that part of the Aſſyrian empir e, 
abe 4 End reigned over it one and twenty years. 

YE (=) NagoporassaR. This prince, the better to 
aintain his uſurped ſovereignty, made an alliance with 
nmaßgcyaxares King of the Medes. With their joint forces 
ey beſieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and 
Hutterly deſtroyed that great city. We ſhall ſpeak more 


itie 
| wal 
ws 8 


elt 5 argely of this great event, when we come to the bi- 
s cnlMtory of the Medes. From this time forwards the cit 
* f Babylon became the only capital of the Afyri tan 
tne 


empire. 
em i The Babylonians 5 the Medes, having deſtroyed 
Nineveh, became ſo formidable, that they drew upon 
+ hemſelves the Jealouly of all their neighbours. Necho, 
(x) Judith "of „ 0) A. M. 3356. Ant. J. C. 645. Alex, 
c. 665 mg: "4 (29 A. >. 3378. . C. 626. | | 
Vor- Il. N 1 dn King 
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Ring of Egypt, was fo alarmed at their power, that, b i 
ſtop their progrels, he marched towards the Euphrate; 

at the head of à powerful army, and made ſeveral con. 
fiderable cotiquefts. See the hiſtory of the Egyptian; Wd: 
for what concerns this expedition, and the conſe. Wl 
quences that attended it (a). F. 
C) Nabopolaſſar finding, that, after the taking of i 

Carchemiſh by Necho, all Syria and Paleſtine had re. 
volted from him, and neither his age nor infirmitie: AW: 
permitting him to go in perſon to recover them, be 


made his fon Nabuchodonoſor partner with him in tber 


empire, and ſent him with an army, to reduce tho 
countries to their former ſubjection. 3 
(Cc) From this time the Jews begin to reckon. the n 
years of Nabuchodonoſor, viz. from the end of the lh 
third year of jeholakim King of Judah, or rath« 
from the beginning of the fourth. But the Babyloni. | 
ans compute the reign of this prince only from the 
death of his father, which happened two years later. 
Tad) NABUCHODONOSOR II. This prince defeated 
Necho's army near the Euphrates, and retook Carche. 
Miſh, From thence he marched towards Syria and 
Paleſtine, and reunited thoſe provinces to his domi er 
Ce) He likewiſe entered Judea, beſieged ſeruſalen, i 


and took it. He cauſed Jehoiakim to be put in chains ei 


with a deſign to have him carried to Babylon; bu e 
being moved with his repentance and affliftion, be 
reſtored him to his throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and, among the reft, ſorne children of the royal 
family, were carried eaptive to Babylon; whither al 
the treaſures of the King's palace, and a part of the (i. 
_ cred veſlels of the temple, were likewiſe tranſported. 
Thus was the judgment God had denounced by the 
| Prophet Iſaiah to King Hezekiah accompliſhed. From 
' this famous epecha, which was the fourth year of je 
(a) Vol. r. 00) Beroſ. apud Joſeph. antig- I. 10. e. 11. «Bl 
c on. Ap. l. 1. Ce.) A. M. 3398. Ant. J. C. 66. (4) ſer 
xi. 2.3 2 Kings xxiv. 7. (e] Dan. i. 17. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi- 6 NV 
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piakim | King as Judah, we are to date the captivity | 
WE the Jews ./ Babylon, ſo often foretold by Jeremiah, 
9 aniel, then but eighteen years old, was carried cap- 
Nee among the reſt; and Ezekiel ſome time afterwards. 
| (f) Towards the end of the fifth year of Jeholakim 
$ Nabopolaſſar King of Babylon, after having 
ned one and twenty years. As ſoon as his ſon 
Jabuchodonoſor had news of his death, he ſet out 
With all expedition for Babylon, takin 15 the neareſt way 
rough the deſert, attended only with a ſmall retinue, 
s the bulk of his army with his generals, to be 
oducted to Babylon with the captives and ſpoils. 
n his arrival, he received the government from the 


ns | 


be. 


n | ; þ 
re. 
les . 
be! 8 
the 3 
of: 
te 
the | 
her Wd fo ſucceeded (g) to all the dominions of his fa- 
oni- Per, which . Chaldea, Aſſyria, Arabig, 
0 ria, and Paleſtine, over which, according to Ptole- 
er. 3 he reigned forty-three years. 


ae Oln the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, 
che. which he was greatly terrified, though he could not 
and Ill it again to mind. He thereupon. conſulted the wiſe 


om? en and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them 
wake known to him the ſubſtance of his dream. 
lem ; 15 all anſwered, that it was beyond the reach of 
ains, Meir art to divine the thing itſelf; and that the utmoſt 

buff could do, was to give the interpretation of his 


, be eam, when he had made it known to them. As ab- 

; tel Nite princes are not accuſtomed to meet with oppo- 
oli 1 Pon, but will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodo- 

er al for, imagining they dealt inſmcerely with him, fell 

1e fo a violent rage, and condemned them all to die. 
21ted pw, Daniel and his three companions were inclu- 
yt ian the ſentence, as being ranked among the wiſe, 
Fron en. But Daniel, having fiſt invoked his God, de- 


of I 2 Io be introduced to the King, to whom he re- 
Lied the whole ſubſtance of his dream. The thing | 


. 11. % 
FI Jet, 
vi. 6. 7 


my 9] Can. Ptol. Beroſ. apud Joſeph. antiq. I. 10. c. 11. et con. Ap. 
aki 


SY V AM. 3491: Ant. J. C. 603. Dan. ii. 
E 2 c inge 


knds of thoſe that had carefully preſerved it for him, 


þ hau ſaweſt, lays he to Nebuchadnezzar, & was an 
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e image of an enormous ſize, and a Feitible counts. 4 
&* nance. The head thereof was of gold, the bre A 
* and arms of ſilver, the belly and thighs of bra, 
* and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And «Ml 
« the king was attentively looking upon that viſi, ll 
e behold a ſtone was cut out of a mountain withoull 
hands, and the ſtone ſmote the image upon | his feet 
and brake them to pieces; the whole 1 image vw 
„ ground as ſmall as duſt, and the ſtone became 
„ great mountain, and filled the whole earth. _ Wha 
Daniel had related the dream, he gave the King like 
wiſe the interpretation thereof, ſhewing him how 1, 
ſignified the three great empires, which were to ſ 
cced that of the Affyrians, namely, the Perſian, th! I 3 c 
_ Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to ſome) thi 
of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. © After the 
« kingdoms,” continued Daniel, “ ſhall the God of ha 
« ven {et up a kingdom, which ſhall never be wn 
% ed; and this kingdom ſhall not be left to oth 
Ys people, but ſhall break in pieces and conſume ii 
« theſe kingdoms, and' ſhall ſtand for ever.” 1 4 el 
Which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of Ji 
Chriſt. Nebuchadnezzar, quite raviſhed with admin 
tion and aſtoniſhment, after having acknowledged af 3 C- 
 Joudly declared, that the God of the Iſraelites ud 3 
_ really the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the ol 
eſt offices in the kingdom, made him chief of the 1 
vernors over all the wife men, ruler of the whole 7 22 } 
vince of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of ti 
council, that always attended the court. His ng 3 
friends were alſo promoted to honours and dignitics all 
Ci) At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the KH. 
| of Babylon, whoſe generals, that were till in Jude 4 
warched againſt him, and committed all kinds of H 2 
ſtilities upon his country. He flept with his father" 
is all the ſcripture ſays of his death. Jeremiah bf 
propheſied, that he ſhould neither be regretted nor 1 : 
mmented; but ſhould be buried with. the burial 4 
3 2 Kiogs xxiv. 1.2. 
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m, Jrows and 4 caſt forth depend tbe gates of Jeru- 

1 W/m. This was no doubt fulf led, though it is not 
eat unn what manner. 5 
a Jechonias ſucceeded boch to the 4hrone ind; ini- TY 
dq zuity of his father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants 
cn, ontinuing the blockade of Jeruſalem, in three months 

1011 ime be himſelf came at the head of his army, and 
fcc nade himſelf maſter of the city. He plundered both 
wan temple and the King's palace of all their treaſures, 

ne al ſent them ABBY to Babylon, together with all the 
be maining, which Solomon had made 

like For the aſs af the temple : ke carried away likewiſe a 

\' aſt number of. captives, amongſt whom was King Je- 
lac, chonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief of- 
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Y ficers and great men 'of his kingdom. In the room of 


Jechonias, he ſet upon the throne bis uncle Mattani- 


b, who was rei called Zedekiab. 


Ck) This prince had as little religion and proſperity 


s his forefathers. Having made an alliance with Pha- 


rach King of Egypt, be broke che oath of fidelity he 


ö 1 had taken to the King of Babylon. The latter ſoan 
76d 7 chaſtiſed him for it, and immediately laid Gege to Je- 
eln 9 7 


ruſalem. The King of Egypt's arrival at the head of 
m army gave the beſieged. ſome hopes: but their joy 
Pas very ſhort-lived; the Egyptians were defeated, 
nd the conqueror returned againſt Jeruſalem, and re- 
newed the Liege, which laſted near a twelvemanth. 
60 At laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and a tertible 
laughter enſued. Zedekiah's two ſons were, by Ne- 
Pecbadnetr s orders, killed before their father's face, 
Wwich-all che nobles and principal men of Judah. Ze- 
mo himſelf had both his eyes put out, was loaded 
Vith fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he was 
Wcoafined in priſon as long as he lived. The city and 
Leap were — and burnt, and all tack e * 8 
tions demoliſhed. _ 

bY 2 xxiv. 17.—20. and xxi. I. lo. | 
4 I yo J. 25 | 4 
2. Wee, 2 Kings xxiv. 6.—18. 
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(n) Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, af. | ; ; 
ter his ſucceſsful war againſt Judea, he ordered a golden 2 
ſtatue to be made ſixty * cubits high, aſſembled all the Wl 
great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication 
of it, and commanded all his ſubjects to worſhip it, 
threatening to caſt thoſe that ſhovld refuſe into the | = 

midſt of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this occaſion MR 
it was, that the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Mi. Wi 
ſael, and Azarias, who, with an invincible courage, Mey 
refuſed to comply with the King's impious ordinance, ti 
__ were preſerved after a miraculous manner, in the midi | 1 
of the flames. The King, himſelf a witneſs of this | AF 
aſtoniſhing miracle, publiſhed an edi, whereby af I 
perſons whatſoever were forbid, upon pain of death, 
to ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of Anaria 9 
- Mifael, and Azarias: he likewiſe promoted theſe three 
young men to the higheſt honours and employments. BW 
Nebuchadnezzar, | in the twenty-firſt year of his 
reign, and the fourth after the deſtruction of Jeruſa JM 
lem, marched again into Syria, and beſieged Tyre, at | 

the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre was 2 

ſtrong and opulent city, which had never been ſubje& BY: 
to any foreign power, and was then in great repute fo 
its commerce; (u) by which many of its citizens were Bi 
become like ſo. many princes in wealth and magnifi- Me 
cence. It was built by the Sidonians two hundred BY 
and forty years before the temple of Jeruſalem. For Hell 
Sidon being taken by the Philiſtines of Aſcalon, man : bu 
of its inhabitants made their eſcape in ſhips, ni 4 = 
founded the city of Tyre. And for this reaſon we er 
find it called in Iſaiah Co), the daughter of Sidon. Nea 
But the daughter ſoon ſurpaſſed the mother in gran. (: 
deur, riches, and power. Accordingly, at the time ue 
. we are ſpeaking of, ſhe Was in a condition to reſiſt . 


thirteen years together a monarch, to Wee 5 al 
the reſt of the eaſt had ſub mitt. * v 


m) Dan. iii. En Eick. Ii. 2 ; BL, a2. 8, 8, 
wer If xx. is 8 3 Jul 1 70 0 
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O It was ; not fill after ſo many years, that Nebu- 
2 Ae zzar made himſelf maſter of Tyre. His troops 
; ffered incredible hardſtips before it; ſo that, accor- 
ag to the propher's expreſſion, () every head was 

«e bald, and every ſhoulder was peeled. Before the 

ty was reduced to the laſt extremity, its inhabitants 5 
tired, with the greateſt part of their effects, into a 
1 ighbouring iſle, balf a mile from the ſhore, where 
Ney built a new city; the name and glory whereof 


om thenceforward became a mere village, PT 
e name of ancient Tyre. 


al r) Nebuchadnezzar and his army having under gone 
th e utmoſt fatigues during ſo long and difficult a ſiege, 
as, id having found nothing in the place to requite them 
re Pr the ſervice they had rendered almighty God (it is 


e cxpreflion of the prophet) in executing his ven- 
cance upon that city; to make them amends, God 

— pleaſed: to promiſe, by the mouth of Ezekiel, that 
e would give them the ſpoils of Egypt. And indeed 

ebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt ſoon after, as 1 

ue more fully related in the Rory of the Egyp- 
ans (Cs). 
wWben this prince bad 10 finiſhed all his wars, 
ad was in a ſtate of perfect peace and tranquillity, he 
Int the laſt hand to the building, or rather to the im- 
elliing of Babylon. The reader may ſee in Joſe- 
Whus (/) an account of the magnificent ſtructures a- 
Wribed to this monarch by ſeveral writers. I have 


we Mentioned a great part of them in n the r pdons. al- 


don. Neady given of that ſtately city. 
ran. (e) Whilſt nothing ſeemed wanting to complete Ne- 


time uchadnezzar's happineſs, a frightful dream diſturbed 5 
is repoſe, and filled him with great anxiety. He 
Wreamed, © he ſaw a tree in the midſt of the earth, 
| whoſe en was youre? The tree grew, and was 


7 Joſ. Antiq. 1. 10. Cc. 11, at oa Ap. L. l. 670 Ez. EW 18. 19. 
7) Ez, nix. 19—20. | Vol. I, 1 Antiq. I. 0. c. 11. 
7 Dan, iy, n | 


2 * frgog 


ctinguiſhed the remembrance of the old one, which 
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e and the of it reached unto hearal 62 
2 9 the end of the earth. W q 
e leaves were fair, and the fruit much; and in it va 4 
% meat for all: the beaſts of the field bad dada 
-< under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the 3 
ee boughs thereof, and all fleſh was fed of it. Thai 
. a watcher, and an holy one came down from 7 
ce and <cried, Hew down the tree, and cut off uh 
e branches, ſhake off his leaves, and ſcatter his fruit 0 
let the beaſts get away from under it, and 1 
% fowls from his branches. Nevertheleſs, lcave u 1 | 
ee ſtump of his roots in the earth, even with a band df 1 
4 iron and braſs, in the tender graſs of the field; ai 4A 
e let it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let lil 
_-< portion be with the beaſts in the graſs of the cat 
„ Let his heart be changed from man's, and = 
beaſt's heart be given unto him, and let ſeven tim 
c paſs over him. This matter is by the decree of t 2 j | 
« watchers, and the demand by the word of the ha 
, ones; to the intent that the living may know, tf 
2 the Moſt High ruleth-in the kingdom af men, an 4 
-< givethat to whomloever he will, and fetteth up 4 q 
6 ver it the baſeſt of men? x 
The King, zuſtly-terrified at this terrible dream, col 
ſulted all his wiſe men and magicians, but to no 1 x 
poſe. He was obliged to have recourſe to Daniel; wh 4 
-Expounded the dream, and applied it to the King's ow 
perſon; plainly declaring to him,“ That he houk 4 | 
4 he. driven from the-company of men for ſeven yea 
* ſhould be reduced to the condition and fellou ſiſi 
„ of the beaſts of the: field, and feed upon graſs like 
. Kev! bullock ; that his kingdom neverthaleſs ſhould WW 
5 ee preſerved for him, and he ſhould æepaſſeſs his chrom 
. when he ſhould have. learned to know and acknowhii 
e ledge, that all Power: is from above, and comet 
ee from heaven“ After this he exhorted him! 
de break off his ſins by righteouſneſs, and his 1 1 


2 ſhewing ! to ee, 


4 


1 
*£ 


Wap: 2. enn 40 


py An cheſe things came to paſs upon Nebuchadnezzar, 
the prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve 
4% onths, as he was walking in his palace, and admi- 
ung the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, 
Tha ſaid, 4s not this great Babylon that I have built 


„ ihe houſe of the kingdom, by the might of my 
Ver, and for the honour of my majeſty'!? Would 
= ſecret impulſe of complacency and vanity in a prince, 
Wt the fight of ſuch noble ſtructures erected by him- 
if, appear to us ſo very criminal? And yet, hardly 
ere the words out of his mouth, when a voice 
ame down from heaven, and pronounced this ſen- 
ace: In the ſame hour his underſtanding went from 

Fm be was driven from men, and did eat graſs 
ile oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of bea- 
c, till his hairs were grown like eagles ee 
u his nails like birds claus. 
After the expiration of the appointed time, he re · 

Povered his ſenſes, and the uſe of his underſtanding: 
1c lifted up his eyes unto heaven, (ſays the ſerip- 
ire), and bleſſed the Moſt High; he praiſed and bo- 
I ured him that liveth for ever, whoſe dominion is 


generation to generation: confeſſing, That all the 


. oy that he doth according to his will in the army 

| os heaven, and among the inhabitants ef the earth ; 
and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, What 
t thou ? Now he recovered his former counte- 
u nance and form. His courtiers went out to ſeek him; 
be was reſtored to his throne, and became greater 5 
and more powerful than ever. Being affected with 
the heartieſt gratitude, he cauſed, by a ſolemn edict, 
to be publiſhed through the Whole extent of his do- 
minions, what aſtoniſhing and miraculous things God 
had wrought in his perſon. 125 : 
One year after this Nebnchsdneniar hed 1 5 
eigned forty-three years, reckoning from the death 25 
of his father. He was one of the grencoſ _ : 
55 | at 


met 
im! 
Ulti 


n everlaſting dominion, and his kingdom is from 


Wnhabitants of the earth are as nothing before him, 


two years, the learned place Daniel's detection of thei 


Ss . lations conſpired againſt him, and put him to death. 


5 Lain! in battle, in the fourth year of bis reign. 
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that exer reigned in the Eaſt. - He was ee "i ? 
( EviL-MERODACH. - As e as * was ſettle a 1 
an the throne, he releaſed Jechonias King of Juda 
4 -out of _ where he had been .confined near ſeven 1 
In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which laſted 0 


fraud practiſed by the prieſts of Bel ; the innocent a. 
tifice by which he contrived 10 kill the dragon, whid q 
was worſhipped as a god; and the miraculous deliver. 
| ance of the ſame prophet out of the den of lions, wer 
he had victuals brought him by the prophet Habakku 1 

(x) Evil - Merodach rendered himſelf ſo odious by a 0 
debzuchery, And ather extravagancies, that his own re. 


© (3) NeR16a.1554R, his fſter's huſband, and one i| 4 
5 3 chief conſpirators, reigned in his ſtead. 1 
Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown, be made 
great preparations for war againſt the Medes; whic 
made Cyaxares ſend for Cyrus out of Perſia to his a Wl 
ſiſtance. This ſtory will be more particularly relatel Ji 
by and by; where we ſhall find that this prince wa 


(..]) LABOROSOARCHOD, his ſon, ſucceeded to the Wi 
| 8 This was a very wicked prince. Being bon Ml 
With the moft vitious inclinations, he indulged them - 
without reſtraint when he came to the crown; as if 
be had been inveſted with ſovereign power, only to n. 
have the privilege of committing with impunity the ing 
moſt infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but Wet 
mine months; his own ſubjects conſpiring n hun, Wh 

— Ht him to death. His ſucceſſor was | 

(a) LaBTNMIT, or NaBoNiD. This prince had 

w likewiſe other names, ions; 2 ene mar of Bel 
7 Hanne. oy oy 


u A. M. ys 5 J. C. 562. 2 hn PETER : 


th berof Megalthen, | . M. 3444 Ant. J. C. 560, Cyrop: 
It 


* 


17 1. 9 4. M. 3448. (a) A. M. 3449. 


ap. 2. ASSYRIAN. kk 


i is ceafonadly ſuppoſed, that he was the ſon of 
b Wilmcrodach, by his wife Nitocris, and conſequently 


adſon to Nebuchadnezzar; to whom, according to 
El emiah's prophecy, the nations of the eaſt were to 
10 ſub) ect, as alſo to his fon, and his grandſon after 
0 17 ) All nations ſhall ferve' him, and his fon, 
340 [2 ſon's fon, unti the very time of his land ſhall 1 
bu : 
W IG ”) Nitocris is thar queen who raifed 0 many! noble 


a ifces in Babylon. She cauſed her own monument 
io be placed over one of the moſt remarkable gates of 
WM city, with an inſcription, difſuading her ſucceſſors: 
Im touching the treaſures laid up in it, without the 
c urgent and indiſpenſable neceſſity. The tomb 


bo nained unopened till the reign of Darius; who, up- 
re: his breaking it open, inſtead of thoſe immenſe trea- 
1, es he had flattered bimſelf with, found Wan but 


e following inſeription: 
lr THOU HADST NOT AN INSATIABLE. THIRST. 
TER MoNEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARI-. 
nch oos Sour, THOU WOULDST NEVER "HAVE 
a. RR OKEN OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 
ated () In the firft year of Belſhazzar's reign, Daniel 
wa d the viſion of the four beaſts, which repreſented the 
rr great monarchies, and the kingdom of the Meſſiah, 

the ch was to ſucceed them. Ce) In the third year of 

om 1 e ſame reign, he had the viſion of the ram and the 
gem L F- goat, which prefigured the deſtruction of the Per- 

8 1 In empire by Alexander the Great, and the perſecu- 
Wn which Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, ſhould 
ling upon the Jews. I ſhall hereafter make ſome re- 
Wctions upon thee. prophecies, and ne a larger % 
Punt of them. 
10 B whillt his enemies were beſieging | 
Wbylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole court, 
Won a certain feſtival, which was annually celebrated 
With great rejoicing. The joy of this feaſt was great- 
% Jer. xxvii. 7, (c) Her. I. 1. e. 20 c. a Dan. vii 
2 ad vi. 2 Chap. v. 1 8 "= 
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ty diſturbed by a viſion, and ſtill more ſo by the ey! 
plication which Daniel gave of it to the King. Tl 
ſentence written upon the wall imported, that bi 
. kingdom was taken from him, and given to the Medal 
and Perſians... That very pight the city. mA. = 
5 and Belſhazzar. killed. ns 2 
. Thus ended the Babylonian OBE after 1 4 
5 ving ” fubſiſted two hundred and ten years from the = 
ſtruction of the great Aſſyrian empire. 3 
The particular circumſtances of the ſiege, and il 

: ems of e eee HOW'S be Wa in T8. Hiltory of 9 


1 


f e ee . 1 
7 he hiſtory of the FO of the Medes. 


0 75 Took notice, in ſpeaking of the deſtrucicf 
|} of the ancient Aſſyrian empire, that Arbaca 
5 general of the Medes, was one of the chief authors of | 
the conſpiracy againſt Sardanapalus : and ſeveral wi 4 
ters believe, that he then immediately became ſon 1 
reign maſter of Media, and many other provinces, a 
_ aſſumed the title of King. Herodotus is not of i ” 
opinion. I ſhall relate what that. celebrated hiſtoria = k 
; toys upon the ſubje&t. ' © 


- 1901 0 The Aſſyrians, who bad for 8 ages bellt rel 
: empire of Aſia, began to decline in their power by li : ad 
revolt of ſeveral nations. The Medes firſt threw am. 

their yoke, and maintained for ſome time the liben 4 

Pa, they had acquired by their valour : but that liberty ect 
generatigg into licentiouſneſs, and their governme oul 

not being well eſtabliſhed, they fell into a kind M8 V 
anarchy, worſe than their former ſubjection. Injuſta ns 

| violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, becauſſ v 
there was no body that had either power . enough {ctr 
reſtrain them, or ſufficient: authority to puniſh the of vith 
| Fenders. But all theſe diſorders induced the people . q 
4 A. M. J. c. 536. ; 4k 
oft RY J. C. 536. e A. M 3257. Ant. ne 


ett 


tle a l of government, which rendered the ſtate 
ore flouriſhing than ever it was before. 
= The nation of the Medes was then divided into 
bes. Almoſt all the people dwelt in villages, when 
32 ejoces, the ſon of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erect- 
dhe ſtate into a monarchy. This perſon, ſeeing the 
eat diſorders that prevailed throughout all Media, re- 
bed to take advantage of thoſe troubles, and make 
em ſerve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He had 
great reputation in his own country, and paſſed for 
man, not only regular in his own conduct, but poſ- 
ed of all the prudence and equity neceſſary for a 
overnor. 
As ſoon as he had 3 tbe deſign of obtaining f 
ee throne, he laboured to make the good qualities that 
dad been obſerved in him more conſpicuous than ever. 
e ſucceeded fo well, that the inhabitants of the village 


6. here he lived e him their judge. In this office 
u e acquitted himſelf with great prudence; and his cares 
on dad all the ſucceſs expected from them: for he brought 


ee people of that village to a ſober and regular life. 
þ The inhabitants of other villages, whom perpetual diſ- 
oil gr ders ſuffered not to live in quiet, obſerving the good 

Wrdcr Dejoces had introduced in the place where he 


Id 11808 5 
'y th Ind make him 8 of their differences. The 


me of his equity daily increaſing, all ſuch as had 


ö 

ben F ny affair of conſequence brought it before him, ex- 
ty l Pecting to find that equity in Dejoces, which they 
ame could meet with no where elſe. | 

nd d When he found himſelf thus far 1 in \ his de- 
uſticWigns, he judged it a proper time to ſet his laſt engines 
ecaul o work for the compaſling his point. He therefore 
gh Wetired from buſineſs, - pretending to be over-fatig ed 
te dich the multitude of people that reſorted to him | on 


Ell quarters; and would not-exerciſe the office of judge 
Wny longer, notwithſtanding all the i importunity of ſuch 

Is wiſhed well to the public tranquillity. Whenever 
ny perſons addreſſed themlelves to him, he told them, 
Vol. II. „ 3 _ that ; 


# 


; reſided as judge, began to addreſs themſelves to him, 
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that his own domeſtic affairs would not allow him of 
attend thoſe of other people. 1 
The licentiouſneſs; which Had; bees for fore. time 4 5 
reſtrained by the management of Dejoces, began 1 
prevail more than ever as ſoon as he had withdraw Mt 
Himſelf from the adminiſtration of affairs; and tbe 
evil increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the Medes were 
| obliged to aſſemble, and deliberate 152 85 the means of 
euring, ſo dangerous a diſorde.. - 


Kg 1 8 


There are different ſorts of ambition: Some violent 3 | 
and impetuous, carry every thing as it were by ſtorm, 


have authority to reſtrain violence, and make laws for 


| the government of the nation. Then every man cou 
_ proſecute his own affairs in peace and ſafety ; whereas 


the injuſtice that now reigned in all parts, would quick 


ly force the people to abandon the country. Thi 
opinion was generally approved; and the whole com: 


pany was convinced, that no expedient could be de. 


viſed more effectual for curing- the preſent evil, that 

* that of converting the ſtate into a monarchy. The 

 _ © only thing then to be done was, to chuſe a King; and 

about this their deliberations were not lon 72 They 
C 


all agreed, there was not a man in Media apable 


of governing as Dejoces; ſo that he Was immediateh 


1 


ſticking at no kind of cruelty or murder: another ſor 3 
more gentle, like that we are ſpeaking of, puts on u 
appearance of moderation and juſtice, working under 

ground, (if I may uſe that expreſſion), and yet 1 
rives at her point as ſurely as the other. y 
Dejoces, who ſaw things ſucceeding iceording | & 
his wiſh, ſent his emiſſaries to the aſſembly, after ba 
I. inſtructed them in the part they were to ad, 
When expedients for ſtopping the courſe of the pu 
blic evils came to be propoſed, theſe emiſſaries, ſpeak-Wi 
ing in their turn, repreſented, that, unleſs the face oi 
the republic was entirely changed, their country would 
become uninhabitable ; that the only means to remedy 
the preſent diſorders, was to elect a King, who ſhoul!M 


"oo Maves | 56 


If we reflect in the leaſt 'on the firſt eftablichment of 
ngdoms, in any age or country whatſoever, we ſhall 
d, that the maintenance of order, and the care of 
ie public good, was the original defign of monarchy> 
Aa there would be no poſlibility of eſtabliſhing or- 
: rand peace, if all men were reſolved to be independ- 
J it, and | would: not ſubmit to an authority, which 
fi I kes from them a part of their liberty, in order to 
eſerve the reſt. Plankind muſt be perpetually at 
Par, if they will always be ſtriving for dominion over 
bers, or refuſe to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt: for the 
Ne of their own peace and ſafety they muſt have a 

ol L and muſt conſent to obey him. This is the 
lf man origin of government. (4) And the ſcripture 
. 4 Fscheth us, that the divine providence has not only 
Wlowed of the project, and the execution of it; but 
enſecrated it likewiſe by an immediate communica« 
Won of his on power. 
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at WY There is nothing certainly nokler or - greater, than : 
pu · ¶ p ſee a private perſon, eminent for his merit and vir- 
eak e, and fitted by his excellent talents for the higheſt 

e of uployments, and yet, through inclination and modeſty, 
ou eferring a life of obſcurity and retirement; than to 
ech Ne ſuch a man ſincerely: refuſe the offer made to him, 
oull AE reigning over a whole nation, and at laſt conſent to 

s forndergo the toil of government, upon no other mo- 

- ould ee owe" = that of being ſerviceable to his fellow- citi- 
eres ens. His firſt diſpoſition, by which he declares, that 
vic; is: acted with the duties, and conſequently 
This ith the dangers annexed to a ſovereign power, ſnews 
com. m to have a ſoul more elevated and great than great- 
e de Neis itſelf; or, to fpeak more juſtly, a foul ſuperior 
than all ambition: nothing can ſhew in ſo per fectiy 
The 


orthy of that important charge, as the opinion he 
; ans of his not being ſo, and his fears of being unequal 
They it. But when he generouſly: ſacrifices his own! aber 
pableſÞd fatisfaRtion to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
jatelyMblic, it is 3 he ebene, what that ſovereign 

1 9 Rom. * 1-2 | | 
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tages, and of redreſſing various evils; of cauſing 10 
and juſtice to flouriſh, of bringing virtue and = 
into reputation, and of eſtabliſhing peace and W 
and he comforts himſelf for the cares and troubles u 


nefits reſulting from them to the public. Such a 9% 
vernor was Numa at Rome; and ſuch have been ſom 
other emperors, whom the People have conſtr ained '2 
accept the ſupreme power. 1 


tion. But to put on the mafk of modeſty and virtuf I 
in order to ſatisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did; u J 
affect to appear outwardly what a man is not inwardly 

_ to refuſe for a time, and then accept vaith a ſcemini 
repugnancy, what a man earneſtly. deſires, and what 


it, that it neceſſarily leſſens our opinion of the perſa 
and extremely eclipſes his merit, be his ORs at th 


_ vince the people, that they were not miſtaken in . 
choice they had made of him for reſtoring of ord 


ed with all the marks that could inſpire an awe a 
reſpect for his perſon; He obliged his ſubjects to buil 
him a magnificent palace in the place he appointe 
This palace he ſtrongly fortified ; and choſe out fro 

among his pegpie ſuch perſans as he Tongue fitteſt to h 


— 
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power has in it really good, or truly valuable; 1 


is, that it puts a man in a condition of babe il I 


defender of his country, of procuring it many adva 3 


which he is expoſed, by the proſpect of the many 6 £ 


It muſt be owned, (I can't help repeating it), tu I F 
there is nothing nobler or greater than ſuch a diſpooi 


has been labouring by ſecret underhand practices 1 
obtain: this Jouble-dealing has ſo much meanneſs ii 


lame time never ſo extraordinary. = - 
Y Dejoces reigned fifty. three years. When U Part 
| joces had aſcended the throne, he endeavoured to co cho 


At firſt he reſolved to have his dignity of King atten 


his guards. 

After having ties profeided fig his: on ſecurity, 3 
applied himſelf ro poliſh and civilize his ſubjects ; wihWibe | 
having been accuſtomed to live in the country, and i croy 


NO" A. M. 3294+ ME C. 710. Her: I. 1. e. 96,—101- 
| | _ @ M 


ich 4 3 awd n lows al without olitys had 
ontracted a ſavage diſpoſition. To this end he com- 

ended them to build a city, marking out himſelf the 

ace and circumference of the walls. This city was 


ompaſſed about with ſeven diſtinct walls, all diſpoſed 
17 W a manner, that the outermoſt did not hinder 


sue parapet of the ſecond from being ſeen, nor the ſe- 
bes ond that of the third, and ſo of all the reſt. The ſi- 


oo [uation of the place was extremely favourable for ſuch | 
deſign; for it was a regular hill, whoſe aſcent was 
qual on every fide. Within the laſt and ſmalleſt in- 
loſure ſtood the King's palace, with all his treaſures: 
ta In the ſixth, which was next to that, there were ſe- 


no eral apartments for lodging the officers of his houſe- 
ru old; and the intermediate ſpaces, between the other 
1 ralls, were appointed for the habitation of the people. 
ay Arne firſt and largeſt incloſure was about the bigneſs of 
mul athens. The name of this city was Echalane. 


ne proſpect of it was magnificent and beautiful; 
rr, belides the diſpoſition of the walls, which Fed £ 
kind of amphitheatre, the different colours where- 
itz the ſeveral. PRrapers were painted formed a de- 
ightful variety. | = 
= After the city was finiſhed, and Dejoces had obliged | 
art of the Medes to ſettle in it, he turned all his 
houghts to compoſing of laws for the good of the 
n late. But being pertuaded, that the majeſty of kings 
Ws moſt reſpected afar off, [major ex longinguo reve- - 
entia, Tacit.], he began to keep himſelf at a diſtance 
e rom his people; was almoſt inacceſſible and inviſible 
Wo bis ſubjects, not ſuffering them to ſpeak, or com- 
municate their affairs to him, but only by petitions, 
and the interpoſition of his officers. And even thoſe. 
to that had the privilege of approaching bim, e nei · 
cher laugh nor ſpit in his preſence. 8 
This great ſtateſman acted in this manner, in 8 ä 
„ vi the better to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the 
| FLOW, -F N having to deal with men yet uncivilized, 
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and no very good judges of true merit, he was afraid I 


that too great a familiarity with him might induce i 
contempt, and occaſion plots and confpiraciesagainf 3 = 
growing power, which is generally looked upon with fl 
invidious and diſcontented eyes. But by keeping him. 
ſelf thus concealed from the eyes of the people, and 
making himſelf known only by the wiſe laws he made, 
and the ſtrict juſtice he took care to adminiſter to eve. i 
ry one, he acquired che reſpect and eſteem of all his 


her 3 
Ir is faid, that, from the innermoſt part of bis px. | 


lace, he ſaw every thing that was done in his domi. 
nions, by means of his emiſſaries, who brought hin | 
accounts, and informed him of all tranſactions. By 
this means no crime eſcaped either the knowledge of ha. 
the prince, or the rigour of the law; and the puniſh. ut! 
ment treading upon the heels of the offence, kept the 


wicked in awe, and r the ae of ee and 
injuſtice. = 

Things might poſſibly paſs i in this manner to a cer. 7 
tain degree during his adminiſtration :' but there is no. i 
thing more obvious, than the great inconveniencie; Ml 
neceſſarily reſulting from the cuſtom introduced by 


Dejoces, and wherein he has been imitated by the reſt a 


of the caſtern potentates; the cuſtom, I mean, of . 
ving concealed in his palace; of governing by ſpies | 


diſperſed throughout his kingdom; of relying foley 8 | 


upon their ſincerity for the truth of facts z of Et fuf. RE 
fering truth, the complaints of the oppreſſed, and the 


_ juſt reaſons of 3 innocent perſons, to be conveyed to hin 


any other way, than through foreign channels; that is, | 


by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted; men E i 
that ſtopt up all avenues to remonſtrances, or the re 


paration of injuries; and that were capable of doing 
the greateſt injuſtice themſelves, with ſo much the more 
eaſe and aſſurance, as their iniquity remained undi. 
covered, and conſequently unpuniſhed. But beſides al 
this, methinks that very affectation in princes of be: 
og banged ſhews them. to be e emden of their 427 
er 


ze teſt of a near examination. 


pod” government-of his people, that he never engaged 
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igned fifty<three years. 
m) PHRWORTES reigned: twenty-two years. After 


as many other ſubſtantial reaſons to ſupport it; as 
Pay be ſeen in Father Montfaucon's learned diſſer- 
tion, of which I have made great uſe in this treatiſe. 
Ihe paſſage in Judith, That 4rphaxad built a very 
Vong city, and called it Ecbatana, has deceived moſt 


ver. 7 e Dejoces, ho was certainly the founder of that city. 
no. Put the Greek text of Judith, which the vulgar tranſ- 
cies N tion renders cedificavit, ſays only, (un) That Arpbha- 


by rad added new buildings to Ecbatana, And what can 


reſt e more natural, than that the father not having en- 
" |} firely perfected (6; conſiderable a work, the ſon ſhould 


pies {Pvt the laſt hand to it, and make duch a en 5 


ley ! Pere wanting ? 


ſuf. (e) Phraortes being of a very warlike temper, and 
the pot contented with the kingdom of Media, left him 


hin e his father, attacked the Perſians; and defeating 


t is, em in a deciſive battle, brought them under ſubjec- 


men ion to his empire. Then ſtrengthened by the acceſ- 
on of their troops, he attacked other neighbouring 


: | (mA. M. 3347- Ant. J. c. 1 Hes-e. 162. | Wo, "Exonodoynce 
* ExCardyo. (o, Judith, text. Gr.; Her. I. 1. c. 102, 


bt 55 


ks which-ſhuns:the le, and dares not : and 5 


Dejoces Was ſo Wholly taken up in daniel and Fr 
ftening"the munners, and in making laws for the 


any enterpriſe againſt bis neighbours, though his reign 
as very long; for he did not die till after Having 


e death of Dejoces, his ſon Phraortes, called otherwife 
Aphraartes, ſuceeeded. The ſole affinity between 
ele two names would make one believe, that this is 
e king called in ſcripture Arphaxad: but that opinion 


thors, and made them believe, that Arphaxad muſt 


; nations, one after another, till he made himſelf maſter 
ef almoſt. all che on 6 58 Aſia, which Ihe Rs all 


: . He is called [cy * uſebius, Chron, 1 85 aud | by Geor. Syncel. 
- that ; 
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that lies north of mount Taurus, from anke as if 
as the river Hals. I 1 
Elate with this good wegen, bis Seared; to tun 1 
| his arms againſt the Aſſyrians, at that time indeed 
weakened through the revolt of ſeveral nations, i A 
yet very powerful in themſelves. e eee, 
their king, otherwiſe called. Saoſduchinus, raiſed a grill 
army in his own country, and *“ ſent ambaſſadors u 
ſeveral other nations of the Eaſt, to require their af 7 
ſiſtance. They all refuſed him welth contempt, au A | 
ignominiouſſy treated his ambaſſadors, letting him 0 
that they no longer dreaded that empire, which tu e 
formerly kept the grencelt part of them in a _ 9 
dubjection. 1 6055 2 
The King, Wei enraged at ſuch inſolent treu 1 
ment, ſwore by his throne and his reign, that 
would be revenged of all thoſe nations, and put the 
every one to the ſword. He then prepared for bat 
with what forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. 
great battle enſued there, which proved fatal to Phu 
ortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his charia 
were overturned, and put into diſorder, and Nabuct| 
donoſor gained a complete victory. Then taking «vt; 
VLantage of the defeat and confuſion of the Medes, i: 


IE 


* 
If 
e 
1 


entered their country, took their cities, puſhed on i Mea 
_<conquelts even to Echatana, forced the towers ai u 
the walls by ſtorm, and gave the city to be pillage g 
by his ſoldiers, who plundered 1 it, and my ipped it of al 
; its ornaments. . = 
Ihe unfortunate. Phraartes; who. 8 eſcaped in e. 


| the mountains of Ragau, fell at laſt into the hands ow. 
Nabuchodonoſor, who cruelly cauſed him to be Wo 
to death with darts. After that, he returned to M ene 
-neveh with all his army, which was ſtill very numero 
and, for four months together, did nothing but fei 
and divert himſelf with thoſe that had accompanial 1 
him in this expedition. : 
In Judith we read, that the Kiag of Aſſyria ſl | 

-* The. Greek text places theſe emacs before the battle. 5 
Holophen * 5 


FEY JET [# 1: 6p 


a8 ir JVophernes with a powerful army, to revenge him- 
e of thoſe that had refuſed him ſuccours. The pro- 


tun es and cruelty of that commander, the general con- 

tation of all the people, the courageous reſolution 
the Iſraelites to withſtand him, in hopes that their 
od would defend them, the extremity to which Be- 


rs t "2 us deliverance of that city by the courage and con- 


ec of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow 
f ſche Aſſyrian army, are all related in the ſame book. 


eath. He was a very brave, enterpriſing prince, and 
bell in his kingdom of Media, and then conquered all 
pper Aſia. But what he had moſt at heart was, to 
4 ather by the deſtruction of that great city. 

Pefore Bethulia, A battle enſued, wherein the Aſly- 
gas ians were defeated, and driven back to Nineveh. Cy- 
as upon the point of falling inevitably into his hands, 
2 Wes to puniſh that city for her crimes, and for the 
EX alawitics ſhe had brought upon his people, as well as 
cher nations. It was delivered from its preſent dan- 
er in the following manner. | 


1 dourhood of the Palus Mæotis, had driven the Cim- 


Aneveh, and marched with all his forces againſt that 
D A. M. 3369. 8 8 C. 635. ec 1. c. 103-106. 
1 mighty 


olia and the whole nation was reduced, the miracu- 


(p) CYAXARES I. reigned forty years. This prince 
Wccceded to the throne immediately after his father's 


ZEnew how to make his advantage of the late over- 
treu row of the Aſſyrian army. He firſt ſettled himſelf 
4 o and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of bis 
The Aſſyrians came out to meet him, 3 only 
a0 ene remains of that great army which was deſtroyed 
rares purſuing his victory, laid ſiege to the city, which 


Mi Put that the time was not yet come, when God de- 


A formidable army of en from the 5 ; 


Encrians out of Europe, and was ſtill marching, under 
the conduct of King Madyes, in purſuit of them. The 

EgCinmerians had found means to eſcape from the ICY» 
4 Ichians, who were advancing into Media. Cyaxares, 
hearing of this irruption, raiſed the ſiege from before 
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mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, wal 1 
going to over. rum all Aſia. The two armies engageh i 
and the Medes were vanquiſned. The werbe 3 b 
—_ no other obſtacle in their way, overſpread nd 
only Media, but almoſt all Aſia. After that, wi 
_ - marched towards Egypt, from whence: Pſammiticus d. 
verted their courſe by preſents. They then return 
into Paleſtine, where ſome of them plundered the my E 
of Venus at Aſcalon, the moſt ancient temple ded 1 4 
cated to that goddeſs. Some of theſe Scythians (ere 
at Bethſhean, a city in the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
this ſide Jordan, which from them was afterwai 9 
called Seythopolis. 4 
The Scythians, for the Gate 5 ee year, 
were maſters of the Upper Aſia; namely, the two A, 
menia's, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia er 
during which time they ſpread deſolation where · e 
they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid d Met 
them, but by a treacherous ſtratagem. Under pr 
rence of cultivating and ſtrengthening the alliance th 
had made together, they invited the greateſt part A 
them to a _— feaſt, which was made in every f. 
mily. Each maſter of the feaſt made his gueſts drunk Hr 
and in that condition were the Scythians maſſacred 1 
The Medes then repoſſeſſed themſelves of the pro Mh 
vinces they had loſt, and once more extended ther Mer. 
empire to the banks of the Behn, n was their an Pk 
cient boundary weſtward. tat 
(4) The remaining Scythians, who were not at the 0 
| banquets, baving heard of the maſſacre of their cou; ar 
trymen, fled into Lydia, to King Halyattes, who rep 
_ ceived them with great humanity. This occaſioned: BAK 
war between thoſe two princes. Cyaxares imme: n 
diately led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. Many e 
battles were fought during the ſpace of five years, vit I Mu 
almoſt equal advantage on both ſides. The. battle WY 
in the ſixth year was very remarkable, on ac· 
count of an eclipſe of the ſun, which en during WR 
of? . as c. +74 7 . 


; the 
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engagement, when on a ſadden the day was turned: 
> a dark night. Thales, the Mileſian, had foretold 
s eclipſe. The Medes and Eydians, who were 
in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with 
unforeſeen event, which they looked upon as a 
of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated 
both ſides, and made peace. Syenneſis, King of 
i 4 Wicia, and Nabuchodonofor, King of Babylon, 
ed. 3 e the mediators. To render the friendſhip more 
7 who inviolable, the two princes agreed to ſtrength- 
it by the tye of marriage, and agreed, that Hylat . 
"I hould: give his daughter Aryenis to Aſtyages, e-- 
"MW fon of Cyaxares. | 
Fr be manner theſe people had of contraQting alliance 
h one another, is very remarkable. Beſides other 
emonies, which they had in common with the 
eeks, they had this in particular; the two con- 
ling parties made themſelves inciſions.) in the arms, 
a licked one another's blood. 
c,) Cyaxares's firſt care, as ſoon as be found bim- 
t a again in peace, was to reſume the ſiege of Nineveh, 
7 fp ich the eruption of the Scythians had obliged bim 
unk raiſe. Nabopolaſſar, King of Babylon, with whom 
rel bad lately contracted a particular alliance, joined 
pro. th him in a league againſt the Aſſyrians. Having 
tber Aerefore united their forces, they beſieged Nineveh, 
- an- k it, killed Saracus che King, and __ deſtroyed 
it mighty city. | 5 
t the God had foretold by his bee er 8 an hundred 
our ars before, that he would bring vengeanee upon that 
TA. pious city for the blood of his ſervants, wherewith 
kings thereof had gorged themſelves, like ravenous 
Ins; that he himſelf would march at the head of the 
1 ops. that ſhould. come to beſiege it; that he. would 
Euſc conſternation and terror to go before them; that 
att would deliver the old men, the mothers, and their 
1 ac- Pildren, into the mercileſs hands of the ſoldiers; that 
wing Cr) A. M. 3378. Ant. J. C. 626. Her. I. 1. c. 206. 72 
—_ In Herodotus he is called Labynetas. | | 
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is no end of the ſtore and glory out of all the pleaſn y = 


ces is come up before thy face, The Lord cometh t 
avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Iſrael. (, 


BE. | 


all the treaſures of the city ſhould fall into the bad 3 
of rapacious and inſatiable plunderers ; and that tt 3 
_ eity itſelf ſhould be ſo totally and utterly deſtroy A 
that not ſo much as a footſtep of it ſhould be left; au 
that the people ſhould aſk OR "WER did i 
proud city of Nineveh ſtand? - 

But let us hear the. language of the pr aki def 
ſelves: (PD Wa to the bloody city, (cries Nahum), i; 
all full of lies and robbery. (s He that daſheth in ji I 


hear already the noiſe of the whip, and the noiſe; 
the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing porſi + 
and of the bounding chariots. The horſeman lift: 

1 both the bright fword, and the glittering 645 
(4) The ſhield of his mighty men is made red: the u 
liant men are in ſcarlet. They ſhall ſeem like torch 3 | . 
they ſhall run like the lightnings. (x) God is eau ; 
the Lord revengeth, and is furious. The mountain 
quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth i 
burnt at his preſence. Who can ſtand before his in 
nation] and who can abide in the fierceneſs of his a 


ger? (yp) Behold, Tam againſt thee, ſaith the Lori. 1 
hoſts : I will ftrip thee of all thy ornaments. (2) Tail q * 
9e the ſpoil of ſilver, take the ſpoil of gold : for tu ( 


5 furniture. She is empty, and void, and uaſte. I IS 
neveh is deſtroyed ; ſhe is oorrthiows's ſhe is de ont =. 
(a) The gates of the rivers ſhall be Wend, and I 
palace ſhall be diſſolved. And Huzzab ſball be 1 bh 
away captive ;' ſhe ſhall be brought up, and her mii 7 1 5 
hall lead her as with the voice of doves, tabring 4 er 
their breaſts. (b) 1 fee 'a multitude of ſlain, aud : % 


— 


55 number of carcafes ; ; and there i is no endö 
/) Nabum iii. 1. O& Chap. ii. 1. 2. OM Chap. iii. 2. 3 Wa 
C.) Chap. ii. 3. 4. (x) Chap. i. 2. 5.6. (y) Chap. i. 
(=) Chap. ii. 9. 10. (a) Chap. ii. 6. a) Chap. iii. 3- iſ 
* The author in this place renders it, Her 3 is deſtroyed 1 1 

foundations. But T have choſen to ann our N ere though 

os * it is e, „ RAIN 
255 ö _ 
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%s: they ſtumble upon their corpſes. “ (c) here 
be dwelling of the lions, and the feeding: place of 
e young lions ? where the lion, even the old lion 
Walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made them 
aid: where the lion did tear in pieces enough for 
IS whelps, and ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled 
=: holes with prey, and his dens with rapine? 
SE) The Lord ſhall deſtroy Afſur. He ſhall depopu- 
te that city, which was ſo beautiful, and turn it into 
land where no man cometh, and into a deſert. It 
Pall be a dwelling-place for wild beaſts, and the birds 
f night ſhall lurk therein. Behold, ſhall it be ſaid, 
Je that proud city, which was ſo ſtately, and ſo exalt- 
"XK; which ſaid in her heart, I am the only city, and 
eſides me there is no other. All they that paſs by 
er ſhall ſcoff at her, and ſhall inſult her with hiſſings 
Ind contemptuous geſtures. „„ 
FX The two armies enriched themſelves with the ſpoils 
an f Nineveh : and Cyaxares proſecuting his victories, 
% ade himſelf maſter of all the cities of the kingdom 
1 e Allyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which be- 
: dnged to Nabopolaſſar. F 
„% After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his 
2 eminions to his ſon Aſtyages. ll. 
e) ASTYAGES reigned thirty-five years. This 
ice is called in ſcripturs 4haſuerus. Though his 
isn was very long, no leſs than thirty-five years, yet 
aa e we no particulars of it recorded in hiſtory, He 
57 ad two children, whoſe names are famous, namely, 
„„ a axares, by his wife Aryenis, and Mandana, by a 
mer marriage. In his father's lifetime he married 
2% Fandana to Cambyles, the fon of Achemenes, King 
1 f Perſia : from this marriage ſprung Cyrus, who was 
1 Ll orn but one year after the birth of his uncle Cya- 
Irres. The latter ſucceeded his father in the kingdom 
„che Medes. VVV 
i. 3. 13 (c) Nahum ij. 11. 12. (4) Zephan. ii. 13.— 1. Ce) A. M. | 
ed es. Ant. J. C. 59 9. Fn 
houphi by * This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Afrian kings, 
V pillaged and plundered all their neighbouring nations, eſpecially Ju- 
orpfe and carried away the ſpoils of them to Nineveh. EE te. 


1 G CYAXARE3. 
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| CYaxARES II. This is the prince whom the ſerip. Lo 
ture calls Darius the Mede. 1 
Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in bazen en wich IF 7 
his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. Af. 1 
ter the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyſe, 
he united the kingdoms of the Medes and the Perſia 
into one. In the ſequel therefore of this diſcourſe no 
will be conſidered only as one empire. I ſhall begin 
the hiſtory of that empire with the reign of Cyrus: 1 
which will include alſo what is known of the reigns f 
bis two predeceſſors, Cyaxares and Aſtyages. But | u 
ſhall previouſly give ſome account of the kingdom of 
Lydia, becauſe Crœſus, its king, has a conſiderabe 
þ Mare | in the events of which I am to ſpeak. 4 


C847 w. 


The hiſtory of the Lydians. 


HE kings who firſt reigned over the Ly: 15 5 1s 
1 dians, are by Herodotus called Atyade, e 
that i is, Aae ente from Atys. Theſe, he tells vu, . 


derived their origin from Lydus, the fon of Atys; and He 


Ludus gave the name of Lydians to that people, who Pe. 
| before his time were called Mœonians. . 

Theſe Atyades were ſucceeded by the Heraclide, 1 1 el 
deſcendents of Hercules, ho poſſeſſed this kingdon lin 
| for the ſpace of five hundred and ſive years.  w 
(g AR, great-grandſon of Alczus, fon of Her WR” 


eos] was the firſt of the Heraclides, Who reigned 1 i 
DES”: 4 DIE -”. 
Ihe laſt was P21 go. 

CANDAULES. "This prince was MFI to a lad ET = 


- of exquiſite beauty ; and, being infatuated by his 1 LI 
ſion for her, was perpetually boaſting of her charm . 
to others. Nothing would ſerve him, but Gyges, on: 
of his chief officers, ſhould ſee, and judge of them b 
his own eyes; “ as if the huſband's own knowledge at T1} 
CM? Herod. | ih AY 7.—13. (8) A. M. 2781. Ant. J. C. 123, 1 g 


Non contentus ee ſuarum tacita conſcientia— prorſus qui 5 
| ſlentium damnum — eſſet. Tuſtin, 1 1 I: e. 7. 3 


them 


B nns, ,., & 


em was not ſufficient for his happineſs, or the beaut 
e his wife would have been impaired by his ſilence. 
The King to this end placed Gyges ſecretly in a con- 
knient place: but, notwithſtanding that precaution, 
e Queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no 
anner of notice of it; judging, as the hiſtorian re- 
eeſents it, that the moſt valuable treaſure of a woman 
ber modeſty, ſhe ſtudied a ſignal revenge for the in- 
ry the had received; and, to puniſh the fault of her 


xpiate his crime either by his own death or the King's, 


It his own option. After ſome remonſtrances to no 


. Purpoſe, he reſolved upon the latter, and by the mur- 


er of Candaules () became maſter of his queen and 
Ly: bis throne. By this means the kingdom paſſed from 
de, Sc family of the Heraclidæ into that of the Mermnades. 


. . Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as 
ane! lerodotus informs us, ſpoke of this adventure of Gy- 
who es in his poems. L 


elated by Herodotus, that amongſt the Lydians, and 


Footſteps of modeſty, which are met with amongſt 
ET agans, ought to be reckoned valuable. “ We are 
ſſured, that among the Romans, a ſon who was 
Tome to the age of maturity, never went into the 
paths with his father, nor even a ſon-in-law with his 


ooked upon by them as a law of nature, the viola- 
Pon whereof was criminal. It is aſtoniſhing, that a- 


% A.M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 21126. 
Noſtro quidem more cum parentibus puberes fili, eum ſoceris ge- 
i, non lavantur. Retinenda eſt igitur hujus generis verecundia, præ- 

iim natura ipſa magiſtra et ducs Cic. 1. 1. de offic. n. 129. 
Muddare fe nefas oe credebatur. Val. Max. J. 2. cap. 1. 


DL, 
* 


Molband, committed a {till greater crime. Poſſibly a 
ecret paſſion for Gyges had as great ſhare in that ac- 
on, as her reſentment for the diſhonour done her. Be 
at as it will, ſhe ſent for Gyges, and obliged him to 


cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is 


Iimoſt all other barbarians, it was reckoned ſnameful 
und infamous, even for a man to appear naked. Theſe 


ther- in-law; and this modeſty and decency were 


—— mongſt 
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mongſt us our magiſtrates "me no care to prevent wil 1 
diſorder, which, in the midſt of Paris, at the ſeaſon 
of bathing, is openly committed with impunity; a di. 
order ſo viſibly contrary to the rules of common 6. FY 
cency, ſo dangerous to young perſons of both ſexes, ho 
and fo ſeverely condemned by Paganiſm itſelf. 1 : 

(i) Plato relates the ſtory of Gyges in a differen 
manner from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gh. . 2 
wore a ring, the ſtone of which, when / turned toward 3 6-4 
him, rendered him inviſible ; ſo that he had the advan. | 1 
tage of ſeeing others, without being ſeen himſelf; 7 
and that by means of this ring, with the concurrence 1 
of the Queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and I x 
throne. This probably ſignifies, that, in order t 
compaſs his criminal deſign, he uſed all the tricks ai ” 0 
ſtratagems the world calls ſubtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the molt ſecret purpoſes of 0 
thers, without making the leaſt diſcovery of its own. 
This ſtory thus explained, carries in it a greater ap 
pearance of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. BR 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges 
famous ring, adds, * that if a wiſe man had fuch z 
ring, he would not uſe it to any wicked purpoſe ; be 
wp virtue conſiders what is honourable and juſt and ak 

has no occaſion for darkneſs. * 

(4) GYGEs reigned thirty-eight years. T be murde J 
30 Candaules raiſed a ſedition among the Lydian Jp 
Ibe two parties, inſtead of coming to blows, agreed 
to refer the matter to the deciſion of the Delphic on- 
cle, which declared in favour of Gyges. The K ig 
made large preſents to the temple of Delphos, whic 
"undoubtedly: preceded, and had no little influence uo 
on the oracle's anſwer. Among other things of val 
Herodotus mentions s fi xX golden cups, weighing this 


© Plato 4 WET 2. p. 359. (i A.M. 3286. At. Jen. 
718. Her. I. 1. c. 13. 14. | * 
Hune ipſum annulum fi habeat Golan, vibilo plus bi — put WR k 
peccare, quam fi non haberet. Honeſta enim bovis many non occuls WE 7. 
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1 bh es to near a million of French money, 


fon hich is about forty-eight thouſand pounds Sterling, 
As ſoon as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 

de. rone, he made war againſt Miletos, Smyrna, and 

cs, B olophon, three powerful cities belonging to the 


1 cighbouring ſtates. 


oh A After having reigned thirry-cight years, he died, 


d was ſucceeded by his ſon, 


4 Anus reigned forty-nine years. It was in the 


eign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out 


Aſia, and took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 


and Jo their city. In thoſe days the ſieges, which were 
icy enerally nothing more than blockades, were carried 


„n very lowly, and laſted many- years. This king 


Nied before he had finiſhed that of Miletos, and was 
I ucceeded by his ſon, 


he prince who made war againſt Cyaxares, King of 
Nedia. He likewiſe drove the Cimmerians out of Aſia. 


F Lege of their city, which had laſted ſix years under 


eon an anſwer he received from the Delphic oracle, had 
ent an ambaſlador into the city, to propoſe a truce 


having notice of his coming, ordered all the corn and 


if ber proviſions, aſſembled by him and his ſubjects for 


Wbeir ſupport, to be brought into the public market: 


W (1) Her. e. 15. A. M. 3324. Ant. J. C. 680, 1223 A. N. 
3373. Ant. J. C. 621. Cn) Her. c. 16. 23. a. X. 339 . 
Pee Ker. d 4. C21, 22. 


"Sf their country by the Scythe Nomades, went into 


= (0m) SaDYATTES reigned twelve years. This 
Prince declared war againſt the Mileſians, and laid ſiege 


| (n) HALYATTES reigned fifty- Soap years. This is 


ee attacked, and took the cities of Smyrna and Claz o- 
EEnenx. He vigorouſly proſecuted the war againſt the 
Mileſians, begun by his father; and continued the 
his father, and continued as many under him. It end- 
ed at length in the following manner. Halyattes, up- 


. for ſome months. Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, 


: and commanded the citizens, at the fight of a 3 
4 at ſhould be given, to be all in a general] humour of. 
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feaſting and jollity. The thing was executed accor. 1 
bon, to his orders. The e Endalter at his ar. 


3 3 


; Ge. l roaſt that his project of — the lf 
by famine would never ſucceed, preferred peace to vi 
fruitieſs a war, and immediately raiſed the ſiege. 
(0) CRoksus. His very name, which is become: 
proverb, carries in it an idea of immenſe riches. Th: 1 
Wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pr 
ſents he made to the temple of Delphos, muſt bar 'B 
been exceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents wer 
ſtill to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus, and "= 
worth ſeveral millions. (p) We may partly account 
for the treaſures of this prince, from certain mine 
that he had, ſituate, according to Strabo, benen 
Pergamus and Atarnes; as alſo from the little rief 
| Pactolus, the ſand of which was gold. But in Str ab . 
time this river had not the fame advantage. 1 
9 This uncommon affluence, which is a thing ex 
_ traor rdinary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage 1 0 
Crœſus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpeu E 
his time in idleneſs and pleaſure. For his part, he wa 1 Y 
perpetually in arms, made ſeveral conqueſts, and en 
larged his dominions by the addition of all the con- 
guous provinces, as Phrygia, Myſia, Pap 
Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Cai 
ans, Ionians, Dorians, and #olians. Herodotus + 
ſerves, that he was the firſt conqueror of the Gree 1 
who till then had never been ſubject to a forcign power Wl 
Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks ſettled 1 in Alia Mi = 
nor. "pF 
+ But; what | 18 gin more e in this prince, : : 
though he was ſo immenſely rich, and fo great a war 3 
rior, yet his chief delight was in literature and the 
5 ſciences, His court was the ordinary reſidence of thole X 


(0) AM. 3442. Ant. J. C. 362. (ep) Strab, l. 13. P. 625 
et 1 14 P. 680. (4) Her, L 1. 2616. | 


famous 
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ap. 4. 


ados learned men, fo revered by antiquity, and 
ainguiſhed by the name of the ſeven wiſe men of 


— 


eece. 


cr.) Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, 
er having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, thought 


might abſent himſelf for ſome years, and improve 
at time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where he 
as received in a manner ſuitable to the reputation of 


great a man. The King, attended with a nume- 


us court, appeared in all his regal pomp and ſplen- 
r, dreſſed in the moſt magnificent apparel, which 
Was all over enriched with gold, and glittered with 
amonds. Notwithſtanding the novelty of this ſpec- 
ale to Solon, it did not appear that he was the leaſt 
oved at it, or that he uttered a word which diſco- 
red the leaſt ſurpriſe or admiration ; on the con- 
ary, people of ſenſe might ſufficiently diſcern from 
s bchaviour, that he looked upon all this outward 
mp, as an indication of a little mind, which knows 
t in what true greatneſs and dignity conſiſts. This 
ldneſs and indifference in Solon's firſt approach, 
Niue the King no favourable opinion of his new gueſt. 
He afterwards ordered all his treaſures, his magni. 
rent apartments, and coſtly furniture, ſhould be ſhew- 
bim; as if he expected, by the multitude of his fine 
ffels, diamonds, ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer 

e philoſopher's indifference. But theſe things were 
t the King; and it was the King that Solon was 
me to viſit, and not the walls or chambers of his pa- 


cc. He had no notion of making a judgment of the 
Ning, or an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe outward 


and deſolate. „ 
MWben Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to 
e King. Croeſus then aſked him, which of mankind, 


%. L. 1.6. 2933-5 Plut, in Sol. p. 35.94. 


V pendages, but by himſelf and his own perſonal qua- 
= | les. Were we to judge at preſent by the ſame rule, 
e thould find many of our great men wretchedly na- 


all his travels, he had found the moſt truly happy ? 


« One 
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flattered himſelf of being ranked in the ſecond wel 4 


72 The HISTORY of the Book nl YZ 
One Tellus,” replied Solon, a citizen of Athen 1 
ce a very honeſt and good man, who had lived all bi 1 
ce days without indigence, had always ſeen his com; 
e try in a flouriſhing condition, had children that ver 
ce univerſally eſteemed, with the ſatisfaction of oi | 1 
« thoſe childrens children, and at laſt died Bone 4 
e in fighting for his country.? 4 
SGaͤch an anſwer as this, in Which gold and cio i $ j 
were accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Croeſus to ar 
a ſtrange ignorance and ſtupidity. However, as W 3 *% 


of happineſs, he aſked him, © who, of all thoſe he h I 
& ſeen, was the next in felicity to Tellus?“ So 
755 anſwered, * Cleobis and Biton, of Argos, two =o 
© thers, * who had left behind them a perfect pal 
tern of fraternal affection, and of the reſpect d 
e from children to their parents. Upon a ſolem 4 
e feſtival, when their mother, a prieſteſs of Jun 2 
Was to go to the temple, the oxen that were ti 
“ draw her not being ready, the two ſons put then, 
“ ſelves to the yoke, and drew their mother's chai 
“ thither, which was above five miles diſtant. = 
< the mothers of the place, raviſhed with admiration 
ce congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her (ou 
She, in the tranſports of her joy and thankfulne, 
C earneſtly intreated the goddeſs to reward her cv 
< dren with the beſt thing that heaven can give 
„ man. Her prayers were heard. When the i 
. crifice was over, her two ſons fell aſleep in the ve 
e temple, and there + died in a ſoft and peaceh 2 
t ſlumber. In honour of their piety, the people i K 
Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them 1 in the templed Avi 
e | 
:.,-* What then,” gays 8 in a tone that ſbeut 1 
his diſcontent, “ you don't reckon me in the nume 
« of the happy?“ Solon, who was not willing ei 
to flatter, or exaſperate him any further, replied can 
* Pixcerderpuc 3 % pi e Sic pr do pg. 1 2 85 : . 
# The 1 45 of W the chariat 8 bs the cauſe of 1. ; B | 
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be 


be gods have given us Grecians a ſpirit of modera- 
oon and reſerve, which has produced amongſt us a 


6 
ah onentation, and therefore not well ſuited to the 


ite of man is liable to, does not allow us either to 


prove only tranſient or ſuperficial.” From hence 


oln took occaſion to repreſent to him further, That 
o he life of man ſeldom exceeds ſeventy years, which 
ba g make up in all ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty 


ah 


len 
fung 


eig our opinion,” continued he, “no man can be e- 


hen 4 ſteemed happy, but he whoſe happineſs God conti- - | 


alle 1 nues to the end of his life. As for others, who are 
Wl W& perpetually expoſed to a thouſand dangers, we ac- 


n ; count their happineſs as uncertain as the crown is to 


lauf a perſon that is ſtill engaged in battle, and has not 
inek yet obtained the victory.“ Solon retired, when he 
cu d ſpoken theſe words; #* which ſerved only to 


ve ortify Croeſus, but not to reform him. 


c ky | Aſop, the author of the fables, was then at the 
welt purt of this prince, by whom he was very kindly 
cel tertained. He was concerned at the unhandſome 
lc eatment Solon received, and ſaid to him, by way of 
ic rice; “ Solon, we muſt either not come near 
brinces at all, or ſpeak things that are agreeable to 
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Ic words de xi 3 dg Bdige, which is a beauty in the original, becauſe 


WF" founded in the ſenſe, cannot be rendered into any other language. | 


« King of Lydia, beſides many other advantages, 
1% plain, popular kind of philoſophy, accompanied 
with a certain generous freedom, void of pride or 


ourts of kings. This philoſophy, conſidering what 
n infinite number of viciſſitudes and accidents the 


Wlory in any proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, or to 
amire happineſs” in others, which perhaps may 


days, of which two are not exactly alike : fo that 
the time to come is nothing but a ſeries of various 
EWaccidents which cannot be foreſeen. Therefore, in 
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mours. The other is, the great reſemblance there iy 


bears in hiſtory, was a very good prince, and worth t 
of eſteem in many reſpects. He had a great deal di 
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ee them.“ „ Say rather, replied Solon, “ that nl LP 
„. ſhould ander never come near them at all, or c l 4 d 
. ſpeak ſuch things as may be for their good. „ 9 
In Plutarch's time, ſome of the learned were i 
opinion, that this interview between Solon and Cr. 
| ſus did not agree with the dates of chronology. Bu 
as thoſe dates are very uncertain, that judicious auth 
did not think this objection ought to prevail again 
the authority of ſeveral credible writers, uy whom tt 
ſtory is atteſted. 'Y 
What we have now related of cee, is a very 
tural picture of the behaviour of kings and great men . 
who, for the moſt part, are ſeduced by flattery ; af 
| ſhews us at the ſame time the two ſources from when 
that blindneſs generally proceeds. The one is, a il 
cret inclination which all men have, but eſpecially tu 
great, of receiving praiſe without any precaution, a 
of judging favourably of all that admire them, or (him 
an unlimited ſubmiſſion and complaiſance to their hw 


between flattery and a ſincere affection, or a reaſo By 
able reſpect ;' which is ſometimes counterfeited ſo e, 
 aQttly, that the wiſeſt may be deceived, if they MW 
wt very much upon their guard. _ 1 
Creeſus, if we judge of him by the character A 


good - nature, affability, and humanity. His palace wi Ir 
à receptacle for men of wit and learning; wi 4 
 ſhews, that he himſelf was a perſon of learning, an 
had a taſte for the ſciences. His weakneſs was, thi i f 
he laid a great ſtreſs upon riches and magnificencW 
thought himſelf great and happy in proportion to bb w pe 
poſſeſſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendor for trug; 
and ſolid greatneſs, 7 fed his vanity with the excel 
24 five ſubmiſſions of thoſe that ſtood 1 in a kind of adv 
ration before him. 
Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits = other courtiem 


chat ſurrounded this prince, eat at his table, partod 


his pleaſures, ſhared-his confidence, and enriched 
mſelves by bis bounty and liberality, took care not 
a differ from the prince's taſte, and never thought of 
aeeceiving bim, with reſpect to his errors, or falſe 
as. On the contrary, they made it their buſineſs 


er ſpeaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of 
palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture ; 
reauſe they knew this was the ſure way to pleaſe 
In, and to ſecure his favour. For flattery is nothing 
but a commerce of falſehood and lying, founded 


tune; the prince to be praiſed and admired, becauſe 
2 tion gives him. 


ere WWaracter of ſlavery, though he had varniſhed it over 
alonWſith the addreſs of an artful courtier ; that ſaying of 
o exits, I ſay, to Solon, © That we ſhould either not come 
y a near kings, or ſay what is agreeable to them,” ſhews 
I  vith what kind of men Crœſus had filled his court, 
er i 

Forth; 
eal 0 
e Wi 
whia 
y, anl 


to hi y palatable, and bitter to ſelf-love at the preſent, but 


Ir (rat may prove very ſalutary and ſerviceable for the fu- 
excel Wre. Dic illis, non quod volunt audire, ſed quod au- 
f ade) /emper volent. Theſe are Seneca's words, where 
E 1 endeavouring to ſhew, of what great uſe a faith- 


artier5 
artool 
ol 


and ſincere friend may be to a prince; and what 


rern os. 


; I cheriſh and fortify them in him, extolling him per- 
oally as the molt opulent prince of his age, and 


on intereſt on one ſide, and vanity on the other, 
We flatterer deſires to advance himſelf, and make his 


4 is his own firſt flatterer, and carries within himſelf 
ore ſubtle and better prepared poiſon than any adu - 


hat ſaying of Aſop, who had formerly been a 
ee, and ſtill retained ſomewhat of the ſpirit and 


d by what means he had baniſhed all ſincerity, in- 
Writy, and duty, from his preſence. Therefore we 
he could not bear that noble and generous freedom 
the philoſopher, upon which he ought to have ſet 
infinite value; as he would have done, had he but 
erſtood the worth of a friend, who, attaching him- 
; tha to the perſon, and not to the fortune of a prince, 
cenciWs the courage to tell him diſagreeable truths ; truths 


he 
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he adds further, ſeems to be writ on purpoſe for m E 
ſus. * Give him,” ſays he, wholeſome adi 
% Let a word of truth once reach thoſe ears, whiz 
. are perpetually fed and entertained with flatten 
e Yowll aſk me, what ſervice can be done to a peru 
ec arrived at the higheſt pitch of felicity ? It will te 
cc him not to truſt in his proſperity; it will rem 
4 that vain confidence he has in his power and gf 
c neſs, as if they were to endure for ever; make li 
_ © underſtand, that every thing which belongs to, a 
4 depends upon fortune, is as unſtable as herſelf; a 
cc that there is often but the ſpace of a moment . 

I tween the higheſt elevation and the moſt unheꝶ 
„VVV 3 
(5) It was not long e crœſus experienced 


5 truth of what Solon had told him. He had two (ole 


one of which being dumb, was a perpetual ſubject 
affliction to him; the other, named Atys, was diff 
guiſhed by every good quality, and his great con 
tion and delight. The father dreamed one night, ui lt 
made a great impreſſion upon his mind, that this 
loved ſon of his was to periſh by iron. This becuf 
a new ſource of anxiety and trouble; and care is ta 
to remove out of the young prince's way every tif 
made of 1 iron, as partiſans, lances, javelins, Sc. Wm 
mention is made of armies, wars, or ſieges, before li 
But one day there was to be an extraordinary hunt 
match, for the killing of a wild boar, which had con be 
mitted great ravage in the neighbourhood. All 
young lords of the court were to be at this hunting 
Atys very earneſtly importuned his father, that ht 
would give him leave to be preſent, at leaſt as a (pp 

. _ tator, T he King could not refuſe him that t requi Z 


O& Her, l 1. . 34—45. br - 
© Plenas aures ee "9a al quando vera vox intret : da confi 1 
utile. Quæris, quid felici præſtare poſſis? Effice, ne felicitati ſux cred z 
Parum in illum contuleris, fi illi ſemel ſtultam fiduciam permany 55 
ſemper potentiæ excuſſeris, docueriſque mobilia eſſe quæ dedit caſu Wl 
| * inter 1 maximam et r ultimam nil intereſſe. Sen. de du 
: 5 | bil 


1 nnn . 


Cro let him go under the care of a diſcreet young 
lig nce, who had. taken refuge in his court, and was 
rhidWncd Aaraſtus. And this very Adraſtus, as he was 
tte ing to fling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
cred Atys. It is impoſſible to expreſs either the af- 
tad uon of the father when he heard of this fatal acci- 
molt, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
ora the murder; who expiated his fault with his blood, 
eb obing himſelf in the breaſt with his own ſword, up- 
„ the funeral-pile of the unfortunate Atys. ZE 
; c:) Two years were ſpent on this occaſion in deep 
nt Mourning, the afflicted father's thoughts being whol- 
hab taken up with the loſs he had ſuſtained. But the 
oving reputation and great qualities of Cyrus, who 
d gan to make himſelf known, rouſed him out of his 
lone rhargy. He thought it behoved him to put a ſtop 
che power of the Perſians, which was enlarging it- 
diu if every day. As he was very religious in his way, 
oſt would never enter upon any enterpriſe without con- 
whideWiting the gods. But that he might not act blindly, 
is d to be able to form a certain judgment of the an- 
ecu ers he ſhould receive, he was willing to aſſure him- 
take if beforehand of the truth of the oracles. For 
th hich purpoſe he ſent meſſengers to all the moſt cele- 
. WMated oracles, both of Greece and Africa, with orders 
e linf@ inquire, every one at his reſpective oracle, what 
tig rceſus was doing on ſuch a day, and ſuch an hour, 
cou efore agreed on. His orders were punctually obſerved; 
All 1nd of all the oracles, none gave a true anſwer but that 
anti f Delphos. The anſwer was given in Greek hexa- 
hat Meter verſes, and was in ſubſtance as follows: I know 
a ſpeſ e number of the grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhore, 
equel W's the meaſure of the ocean's vaſt} extent. I can 
ear the dumb, and him that has not yet learned t 
ella pe. A ftrong ſmell of a tortoiſe boiled in braſs, to- 
= clWether with ſheep's fleſh, has reached my noſtrils, braſs = 
may WE cath, braſs above. And indeed the King, thinking 
invent ſomething that could not poſſibly be gueſſed 
% Herod. c. 46—56 e 
wn Vol. II. H IE at, 
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at, bad 1 himſelf, on the day and hour uh * 
down, in boiling a tortoiſe and a lamb in a braſs pu, 3 
which had a braſs cover. St Auſtin obſerves in eve q 
places, that God, to puniſh the blindneſs of the oo" 
ſometimes permitted the devils to give anſwers con. 4 
formable to the truth. IE” 
5 Crcœſus, thus aſſured of the . veracity whom | 
deſigned to conſult, offered three thouſand victims uf 
his honour, and ordered an infinite number of vel 
- ipods, and golden tables, to be melted down, als 
converted into ingots of gold, to the number of u z 
hundred and ſeventeen, to augment the treaſures of th; 1 a 
Delphic temple. Each of theſe ingots weighed at led 
two talents ; beſides which, he made ſeveral other p 
ſents: amongſt others, Herodotus mentions a gold 1 4 
lion, weighing ten talents, and two veſſels of an ex. 
traordinary bigneſs, one of gold, which weighed oy 
_ talents and an half, and twelve mina's ; the other d 
ſilver, which contained {ix hundred of the meaſus 
called amphora's. All theſe preſents, and many mori z ; 
„which, for brevity's ſake, I ont, were to be ſeen u 
ho time of Herodotus, * ”” 
The meſſengers were ordered to 3 the god p: 
on two points: firſt, Whether Crœſus ſhould unde 1 1 
take a war againſt the Perſians ? ſecondly, If he di 
whether he ſhould require the ſuccour of any auxin 
troops? The oracle anſwered upon the firſt n A 
| That if he carried his arms againſt the Perſians, be 
would ſubvert a great empire; upon the ſecond, That 
, be would do well to make alliances with the mol 
- powerful ſtates of Greece. He conſulted the orack 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire b 
would be. The anſwer was, It ſhould ſubſiſt till ae 
mule came to poſſeſs the throne of Media; which he + | 
conſtrued to lignify the perpetual. duration of his ling 
dom. LF hog 1 
Purſuant to the direction of the * Creeſus ets 1 
tered into alliance with the Athenians, who at tha 
time had Fan at their head, and with the Lace} 
| demonians 


. Trans. 5 
monians, who were indiſputably the two moſt 
verful ſtates of Greece. . 85 
TX) A certain Lydian, much eſteemed for his pru- 
EEnce, gave Crœſus on this occaſion very judicious ad- 
e. O prince,” ſays he to him, why do you 
KS think of turning your arms againſt ſuch a people as 
tee Perſians, who, being born in a wild, rugged 
les BW country, are inured from their infancy to every kind 
ana of hardſhip and fatigue ; who, being coarſely clad, 
Fand coarſely fed, can content themſelves with bread 
te and water; who are abſolute ſtrangers to all the de- 
leu, licacies and conveniencies of life; who, in a word, 
pre.) have nothing to loſe, if you conquer them, and 
every thing to gain, if they conquer you; and 
er whom it would be very difficult to drive out of our 
g country, if they ſhould once come to taſte the 
r 0ST ſweets and advantages of it? So far therefore from 
ure thinking of beginning a war againſt them, it is my 
01, opinion we ought to thank the gods, that they have 
nu never put it into the heads of the Perſians to come 
and attack the Lydians.” But Crœſus had taken 
s reſolution, and would not be diverted from it. 
What remains of the hiſtory of Crœſus, will be 
Pund in that of Cyrus, which I am now going to 
u. 1 „„ 9 
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Fou N DAT ION of the Exeinif: 


"OF THE 


PERSIANS and MEDIA 


Containing the reigns of Cyx vs, of CauM 


BYSES, and SMERDIS the Magus. 


ay 


of the fourth book. But as the two lat 
are very ſhort, and contain few import 


8 2 Þ Hz s three reigns will be the ſubject- mati 73 


facts, this book, properly ſpeaking, may be call vs 


foe e 4 Cyrus. 


CH AF 1 
The hiſtory of Orus. 


in this reſpect than the former. As to thoſe fat 
Verein they differ, I ſhall briefly relate what Her 
dotus ſays of them. It is well known, that Xen 


phon ſerved a long time under Cyrus the Young, 
who had! in n his troops a great number of Perſian noble 
men; 


HE biſtory of this prince is differently rela . 
by Herodotus and Xenophon. I follow ti 
5 latter, as judging him infinitely more worthy of cred 
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en; with whom undoubtedly this writer, conſidering 
o curious he was, did often converſe, that he might 
J. FKquaint himſelf by their means with the manners and 
aoms of the Perſians, with their conqueſts in gene- 
, but more particularly with thoſe of the prince, 
1 AI 0 had founded their monarchy, and whoſe hiſtory 
| & propoſed to write. This he tells us himſelf, in the 


Seginning of his Cyropædia: * Having always looked 
1 4 vpon this great man as worthy of admiration, I 
ZE took a pleaſure to inform myſelf of his birth, his 
natural temper, and education, that I might know 


4 by what means he became ſo great a prince: and 
berein I advance nothing but what has been told 
1 ; me.” 
9 As to what Gleero ſays, i in his firſt letter to his bro- 
Mer Quintus, © That * Xenophon's deſign, in wri- 


: E ting the hiſtory of Cyrus, was not ſo much to fol- 


4 low truth, as to give a model of a juſt govern- 
ment; this ought not to leſſen the authority of 


a vi pat judicious hiſtorian, or make us give the leſs credit 
3 f o what he relates. All that can be inferred from 


hence is, that the deſign of Xenophon, who was a 
latte ns 
latter 7 7 
"tant 


N Their ſubjects, notwithſtanding the pomp and eleva- 


I 


e lent his hero ſome thoughts, ſome ſentiments, 
er diſcourſes of his own.. But the ſubſtance of the 
E ect and events he relates are to be deemed true; and 


late 
y the 
credl 
fach 
Herd 
{ends 
ingen 
zobk 
men; 


eertation of the Abbot Banier upon this ſubject, in the 
$ (a) mcmoirs of the academy of polite literature. | 
For the greater n 1 divide the Py of 


(a) Vol. 6. p. 400. 


. = Jaftti 1 imperi. Ef 


Seat philoſopher, as well as a great captain, was not 
erely to write Cyrus's hiſtory, but to repreſent him 
as a model and example to princes, for their inſtruc - 

ale ion in the arts of reigning, and of gaining the love of 


tion of their ſtations. With this view he may poſſibly 


of this their conformity with the holy ſcripture 3 is of 
Wirſcelf a ſufficient proof. The reader may fee the diſ- 


* Cyrus ille a Xenophonte, non 21 gone face auf = ad cc 
Hy Cyrus d 
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85 and fortune, and comprehended all that vaſt tract d 
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Cyrus into three parts. The firſt will reach from h 
birth to the ſiege of Babylon; the ſecond will con 
prehend the deſcription of the ſiege, and the rakin Wor 
of that city, with every thing elſe that relates to th; 
great event; the third will contain that Prone” 8 hiſs 
Ly, from the taking of 145 to his n 5 


A R T4 c L E - 
The hiſtory of Cyrus, . his Ms fo the J 
f Babylon. - 
T His interval, beſides his education, and thei 100 
5 ney he ads to his grandfather Aſtyages in He no 
dia, includes the firſt campaigns of Cyrus, and the in a, 
Oe expeditions eie ent to them. 1 


Ser. I. cyrus s education. | EY 

= a CyRvs was the ſon of Cambyſes, King ſi 1 
5 Perſia, and of Mandana, daughter to Aſtyages, Kin 
of the Medes. (c) He was born one year after Hy 
uncle Cyaxares, the brother of Mandana. * 
I he Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribe 5 
: and inhabited only one province of that vaſt countn, 
which has ſince borne the name of Perſia, and wer 
not in all above an hundred and twenty thouſand men WW 
But this people having afterwards, through the wiſdon Wt 
und valour of Cyrus, acquired the empire of the eal, 
the name of Perſia extended itſelf with their conqueſt 


land which reaches from eaſt to weſt, from the rivet 
Indus to the Tigris; and from north to ſouth, from 
the Caſpian fea to the ocean. And ſtill to this day 
: the country of Perſia has the ſame extent. 
Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more 
5 lovely for the qualities of his mind; was of a very ſweect 
diſpoſition, full of godd- nature and humanity ; had a 
great deſire to learn, and a noble ardour for glory. He 
was Never afraid of any danger, or diſcouraged by any 
| 1 Nen. Cyrop. 4 7. 3. 709 A. M. 34%: "a C. 599. 


e 


N of Cyrus — . 


e afdſhip or difficulty, where honour was to be acqui- 


d, He was brought up according to the laws and 
ſtoms of the Perſians, which were excellent i in thoſe 


EE ays, with reſpect to education. 
10 N The public good, the common benefit of the 


| ; ation, was the only principle and end of all their laws. 
He education of children was looked upon as the moſt 


portant duty, and the moſt eſſential part of govern- 


ent: it was not left to the care of fathers and mo- 


£ f hers, whoſe blind affection and fondneſs often render 
hem incapable of that office; but the ſtate took it 


pon themſelves, Boys were all brought up in com- 


non, after one uniform manner; where every thing 
in as regulated, the place and length of their exerciſes, 
he times of eating, the quality of their meat and 

rink, and their different kinds of puniſhment. The 


Ednly food allowed either the children, or the young 


; men, was bread, creſſes, and water; for their deſign 


Pas to accuſtom them early to temperance and ſobrie- 


Y : beſides, they conſidered, that a plain frugal diet, 
K Wen any mixture of ſauces or ragoo's, would 
rengthen the body, and lay ſuch a foundation of 
Pealth, as would enable them to undergo the hardſhips 


nd fatigues of war to a good old age. 


ere boys went to ſchool, to learn juſtice and vir- 
tue, as they do in other places to learn arts and ſcien» 
res; and the crime moſt ſeverely puniſhed amongft 


$ hem, was ingratitude. 
= The deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe regula 
tions, was to prevent evil; being convinced how much 


better it is to prevent faults, than to puniſh them: 
and whereas in other ſtates the legiſlators are ſatisfied 
Evith eſtabliſhing puniſhments for criminals, the Per- 

Wians endeavoured fo to order 1 1 as to have no crimi- | 


Bals amongft them. 


Till ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, the boys r re- : ; 
mained in the claſs of childr en; and here it was they ; 


ſeared to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or Jave- 
ed Jer. 1. . p- * 5 
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lin; after which they were received into the claſs f 
young men. In this they were more narrowly watch. | 
ed, and kept under, than before; becauſe that age re. Z 
quires the narroweſt inſpection, and has the great | 173 
need of reſtraint. Here they remained ten years; qu. 
ring which time they paſſed all their nights in = 
guard, as well for the ſafety of the city, as to inure | 
them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon 
their governors, to receive their orders, attended the 
- King when he went a-hunting, or e then. N f 
ſelves in their exerciſes. po 
The third claſs conſiſted of men grown up, «= | 
formed ; and in this they remained five and twenty 
years. Out of theſe all the officers that were to com. 
mand in the troops, and all ſuch as were to fill tte 
different poſts and employments in the ſtate, were cho WW 
ſen. When they were turned of fifty, they were not the 
_ obliged to carry arms out of their own country. [bo 
Beſides theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, fron If 
| whence men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience ¶ jue 
were choſen, for forming the public council, and pie. WR 
ſiding in the courts of judicature. ho 
By this means every citizen might alaire at the chief WW thi 
poſts ; in the government; but nat one could arrive a th. 
them, till he had paſſed through all theſe ſeveral claſe Nan 
and made himſelf capable of them by all theſe ener. gr 
ciſes. The claſſes were open to all; but generally {MF fu 
ſueh only as were rich enough to maintain their ch. 
dren without working, ſent them thither. KK 
ce) Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and Ki 
_ ſurpaſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to lear „. 
but in courage 21 addreſs ; in "UNS. whatever he th 
undertook. ! 2 3 1 


Szcr. I. Cyrus's journey to his Stir th q * 
„ee, and his return into Perſia, i 

_ WHEN Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother de 

Mandana took him with her! into Media, 10 his grand Bil . 

oy” C fp. I 8.—12. | | a OY IF? 

8 2h ahh, Lacher Br 


*. ether Aſtyages, who, from the many things he had 


e. card ſaid in favour of that young prince, had a great 
el eſire to ſee him. In this court young Cyrus found 
u. ery different manners from thoſe of his own country. 


ide, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here univer- 
ly. Aſtyages himſelf was richly clothed, had his 

eyes coloured, his face painted, and his hair imbel- 
hed with artificial locks. For the Medes affected an 
m. effeminate life, to be dreſſed in ſcarlet, and to wear 

vecklaces and bracelets; whereas the habits of the 
nd {Perſians were very plain and coarſe. All this finery 
ity did not affect Cyrus, who, without criticizing or con- 
m. demning what he ſaw, was contented to live as he had 
the been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had 
10- imbibed from his infancy. - He charmed his grandfa- 


4 ſtead of going ſuch a round-about way to appeaſe 


not ther with his ſprightlineſs and wit, and gained every 
body's favour by his noble and engaging behaviour. 
on I ſhall only mention one inſtance, whereby we may 
nce WE judge of the reſt, „ „ 
re. Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to return 
home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which 
ner there was a vaſt plenty and profuſion of every thing 
that was nice and delicate, All this exquiſite cheer 
les, and magnificent preparation Cyrus looked upon with 
Ta 9 great indifference ; at which obſerving Aſtyages to be 
ally , ſurpriſed : © The Perſians,” ſays he to the King, “ in- 


= © their hunger, have a much ſhorter to the ſame end; 


and “ a little bread and creſſes with them anſwer the pur- 
an, Ws © poſe.” Aſtyages deſiring Cyrus to diſpoſe of all 
he the meats as he thought fit, the latter immediately 


Ihe ancients, in order to ſet off the beauty of the face, and to 

give more life to their complezions, uſed to form their eye-brows into 
perfect arches, and to colour them with black. To give the greater 
| uſtre to their eyes, they made their eye-laſhes of the ſame blackneſs, 
Ibis artifice was much in uſe among the Hebrews. It is ſaid of Jeze- 
| bel, Depinxit oculos ſuos ſtibio, 2 Kings ix. 30. This drug had an a 
| firingent quality, which ſhrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes ap- 
pear the larger; which at that time was reckoned a beauty, Plin. J. 33. 


vs goddeſſes, Gg "Hpn, great-eyed Juno, 


_ diſtributed. 


. 6. From hence comes that epithet which Homer ſo often gives to 


„ cas, thou art undone; I ſhall have thy place. 


I am mighty well plcaſed, my dear child: no body 


Lok 
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diſtributed POE to the King's officers in waiting; vil 
one, becauſe he taught him to ride; to another, be. 
Cauſe he waited well upon his grandfather ; and tozlf Fi 4 
third, becauſe he took great care of his mother. %.| : | 
cas, the King's cupbearer, was the only perſon tv 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the pot 
of cupbearer, had that likewiſe of introducing thoſ: WR 
who were to have audience of the King; and as be 
could not poſſibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often 
as he deſired it, he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the 
prince, who took this occaſion to ſhew his reſentment, M 
Aſtyages teſtifying ſome concern at the negle& of thi i 
officer, for whom he had a particular conſideration, 
and who deſerved it, as he ſaid, on account of th: We 
wonderful dexterity with which he ſerved him : « 1; 

© that all, pappa ?” replied Cyrus. © If that be ſuff. Wl 
4 cient to merit your favour, you ſhall ſee PII quickly WW 
« obtain it; for I'll take upon me to ſerve you better WW 
* than he.” Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup i 
bearer ; and advancing gravely with a ſerious counte. 
| nance, a napkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding tht 
cup nicely with three of his fingers, he preſented it to 
the King with a dexterity and a grace that charmed 
both Afiya es and Mandana. When he had done, he 
_ flung himſc If upon his grandfather s neck, and kiſſing 
him, cried out with great joy, * O Sacas, poor 8a. 
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Aſtyages embraced him with great fondneſs, and faid, 


4 can ſerve with a better grace: but you have for got 
4 one effential ceremony, which is that of tafting. 
And indeed the cupbearer was uſed to pour ſome of 
the liquor into his left hand, and to taſte it, before he 
| preſented it to the King. « No,” replied Cyrus, it 
„ was not through forgetfulneſs that I omitted that 
4 ceremony,” * Why then,“ ſays Aſtyages, ( for 
4 what reaſon did you do it?” 4 Becauſe 1 I appre- 


< hended there was poiſon in the liquor,” ”” 6 Poiſon, bed 


© 4 child? 
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child? how could you think ſo?” « Yea; ; ben 
pappa: for not long ago, at an entertainment you gave 

„ to the lords of your _ after the gueſts had drank 
„a little of that liquor, I perceived all their heads 
. vwere turned: they ſung, made a noiſe, and talked 
8 they did not know what: you yourſelf ſeemed to 
ot MS have forgot you were king, and they that they were 


q ES could not ſtand upon your legs.” “ Why,” ſays 

i Aſtyages, © have you never ſeen the ſame thing hap- 

th (RS pen to your father?“ No, never,” ſays Cyrus. 
em. What then? how is it with him when he drinks? 
this ES Why, when he has drank, his thirſt 1 1s quenched * 
on, and that's all. + | 

the We cannot too much inks the Kill of the hiſto- 

an, in his giving ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety 


this ſtory, He might have done it in a ſerious, 


cup 

. rates. But inſtead of that, he puts the inſtruction in- 
the o the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the veil 
it 10 ; bf a ſtory, which in * original is told with all the wit £ 
mel pod agreeableneſs imaginable. PRE 

„ he Mandana being upon the point of returniag to Perſia, . 
fling ms joyfully complied with the repeated inſtances 

r Sz Nis grandfather had made to him to ſtay i in Media; be- 
ice? g deſirous, as he ſaid, to perfect himſelf in the art 
faid, bt riding, which he was not yet maſter of, and which 
body Nas not known in Perſia, where the barrenneſs of the 
rpot ſountry, and its craggy mountainous ſituation, ren ; 
ing,” Nered it unfit for the breeding of horſes 
ne of During the time of his reſidence at this court, his 7 
re he Nehaviour procured him infinite love and eſteem. He 


« jt {Was gentle, affable, officious, beneficent, and generous. 
| that Whenever the young lords had any favour to aſk of 


ppre- i” ſubject of complaint againſt them, Cyrus was their 
Iiſon, ſedlator ; their ain decame his; and he always 
managed 


ſubjects; and when you would have danced, you | 


rave way, and have ſpoken with the air of a philoſo - 
ner: for Xenophon, as much a warrior as he was, 
Wet was he as excellent a philoſopher as his maſter So- 


be King, Cyrus was their folicitor. If the King had 


— 
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Nledes, expected to find a great change in his manners : 
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"waged them ſo well, that he obtained whatever ms | 
deſired. BÞ 
When Cyrus was about Gixteen years of age, tie . 
ſon of the King of the * Babylonians, (this was Eil. . 

merodach, ſon of Nebuchadnezzar), at N mad | 1 

a little before bis marriage, thought fit, in order u 
| ſhew his bravery, to make an eruption into the tert. 
_ tories of the Medes; which obliged Aſtyages to tale 1 f 1 
the field, to oppoſe the invader. Here it was tha * 
Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, ſerved his y i: 
prenticeſhip in war. He behaved himſelf ſo well a ; 
this occaſion, that the victory which the Medes gainel 

over the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valo ! 


Y The year after, his father recalling him, thatœ + 
might accompliſh his time in the Perſian exerciſes, he ? 1 8 
departed immediately from the court of Media, uu 1 
neither his father nor his country might have any ro * 
to complain of his delay. This occaſion ſhewed hon 9 * 


much he was beloved. At his departure he was 2. . 4 
| companied by all ſorts of people, young and old. . 
ſtyages himſelf conducted him a good part of his jour WW 


| bin 
ney on horſe- back; and when the ſad moment cam ep 
that they muſt part, the whole cr wa were bath i In 
in tears. be 
Thus Cyrus bel into his own country, and e 

3 e the claſs of children, where he continued a ven 
longer. His companions, after his long reſidence] In ig 
ſo voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of eo. 


But when they found that he was content with ther 
ordinary table, and that, when he was preſent at a 
entertainment, he was more ſober and temperit 
than any of the ey Banc they looked upon him vin 
new admiration. e 


0 A. M. 3421. Ant. ]. c. rag SR 
* In Xenophon this people are we called Algrians ; 6040 in tub 
they are Aſſyrians, but Aſſyrians of Babylon; whom we muſt not co. 
found with thoſe of Nineveh, whoſe empire, as we have ſeen alread 
was me ———_ by the r ruin of n the capital thereof: 


Fron 


I | 
YZ From this firſt claſs he paſſed into the ſecond, which 
tue claſs of youths ; and there it quickly appeared, 

le at he had not his equal | in dexterity, addreſs, pa- 

ience, and obedience. 

= Ten years after, he was admitted into the mens 


| 45 of his uncle Cyaxares. 


ä | 3 Prer. III. The fir campaign of Cyrus, who goes to 
8 /uccour his uncle Cyaxares againſt the Babylonians. 


Ec was engaged in a terrible war. He was informed, 


Un pat the King of the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) was 
du preparing a powerful army againſt him, and that he 
bn ad already engaged ſeveral princes on his ſide, and, a- 
e vongſt others, Crœſus King of Lydia; that he bad 
bl eise {ent ambaſſadors to the King of India, to give 


Jim bad impreſſions of the Medes and Perſians, by 


nion between two nations already ſo powerful might 


4 5 be, ſince they could in the end ſubdue all the nations 


ond them, if a vigorous oppoſition was not made 


3 Wo the progreſs of their power. Cyaxares therefore 
cc Tate ambaſſadors to Cambyſes, to deſire ſuccours 
u om him ; and ordered them to bring it about, that 
- Cyrus ſhould have the command of the troops his 


Pon as it was known, that Cyrus was to march at the 
3 $cad of the army, the joy was univerſal. The army 
. Lonſiſted of thirty thouſand men, all infantry, (for the 
Perſians as yet had no cavalry) ; but they were all 


FF Ihoſen men, and ſuch as had been raiſed after a parti» | 
in trut 


ot Wility two hundred of the braveſt officers, each of 
wh " WS hich was ordered to chuſe out four more of the ſame 
rron $ (4) Cyrop. I. 1. e. 22-27. A. M. 3440. Ant. J. C. 560. 


Vol. = 1 ſort, 


8 
| Flas, wherein he remained thirteen years, till he ſet | 


rt at che head of the Perſian ar * , to > go to the aid 


a (2 ) ASTYAGES Ki Ling of the Medes dying, was 
ecedee by his ſon Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's 
3 3 other. Cyaxares was no ſooner in the throne, but 


" 1 bende to him how dangerous a cloſer alliance and 
th 


ther was to ſend. This was readily granted. As 


[ular manner. Firſt of all, Cyrus choſe out of the no- 
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ſort, which made a thouſand in all ; ad theſe were J 


the officers that were called * O, and who rene | 5 
lized themſelves afterwards fo ;gloriouſly upon all oe. 
caſions. Every one of this thouſand was appointed 


40 

to raiſe among the people ten light · armed pikemen, LA 
r 

fn 


U 


ten lingers, and ten bowmen ; which amounted i 
the whole to one and thirty thouſand men.” ..- 
Hefore they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought 
fit to make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, 
whom, after having highly praiſed for their courage, tl 
be inſpired with the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of victory and 
| ſucceſs. © Do you know,” ſays he to them, © the Wl 
© nature of the enemy you have to deal with? They WK 
“ are ſoft, effeminate, enervated men, already half Wi 
e conquered by their own luxury and voluptuouſneſs; 
men not able to bear either hunger or thirſt ; equal 
ce ly incapable of ſupporting either the toil of war, d 
ie the ſight of danger: whereas you, that are inure{ 
« from your infancy to a ſober and hard way of |: 
e ving; to you, I ſay, hunger and thirſt are but the 
« ſauce, and the only ſauce to your meals ; fatigue 
cc are your pleaſure, dangers your delight, and th 
love of your country and of glory your only pal 
c ſion. Beſides, the juſtice of our cauſe is anothe: 
e conſiderable advantage. They are the aggreſſor, 
ee Tt is the enemy that attacks us, and it is our friend 
e and allies that require our aid. Can any thing be 
e more juſt, than to repel the i injury they would bring 
“ upon us? Is there any thing more honourable, chan 
_ © to fly to the aſſiſtance of our friends? But wht 
e ought to be the principal motive of your confidence 
c is, that I do not engage in this expedition, with: 
% out having firſt conſulted the gods, and imploret 
e their protection: for you know it is my cuſtom to 
„ begin all my actions, and all my undertakings, Þ 
ce that manner.” 
( Soon after, cyrus ſet out without loſs of time: 


- (b) A. M. 3445. Ant. J. C. 359. 
Men of the ſame dignity, _ ; p 


. 


ad he had it from his father, That a man ought not 


ambyſes had often taught him to conſider, that the 
Prudence of men is very ſhort, and their views very 
I mited; that they cannot penetrate into futurity; and 


nat many times what they think muſt needs turn to 
ge, heir advantage, proves their ruin: whereas the gods, 
1 Peing eternal, know all things, future as well as paſt, 
the 


ber i W-pedicne for them; which is a favour and a protec- 
hall Pon they owe to no man, and grant only to thoſe that 
6 Invoke and conſult them. 
ul þ hk accompanied his ſon as far as the fron- 
„ 0 | bers of Perſia ; and, in the way, gave him excellent 
ured Inſtructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
f Irmy. Cyrus thought himſelf ignorant of nothing 
t the 1 at related to the buſineſs of war, after the many leſ- 
iguez ns he had received from the moſt able maſters of 
d the ; at time. © Have your maſters,” ſays Cambyſes to 
pal. In, „given you any inſtructions concerning œco- 
other WS nomy, that is to ſay, concerning the manner of 
(ors. Wi ſupplying an army with all neceſſary proviſions, of 
zend WF preventing ſickneſs, and preſerving the health of 
ng be the ſoldiers, of tortifying their bodies by frequent 
bring exerciſes, of exciting a generous emulation amongſt 
than them, of making yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed, and 
what Bi beloved by your ſoldiers ?? Upon each of theſe 
dence joints, and upon ſeveral. others mentioned by the 


with. ing, Cyrus owned he had never heard one word ſpo- 
plored en, and that it was all entirely new to him? What 
om 08S is it then your maſters have taught you?” They 
$5, u have taught me to fence,” replied the prince, to 
draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a 
time i camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, to range 
_ IWF troops in order of battle, to review them, to ſee 
mem. march, file off, and incamp. Cambyſes, 
1 2: Imiling, 


1 


hap. _ of CY RUS. : or 
tt before his departuro he invoked the gods of the 
Wountry a ſecond: time. For his great maxim was, 


Jo form any enterpriſe, great or ſmall, without con- 
4 eli the Divinity, and imploring his protection. 


Ind inſpire thoſe they love, to undertake what is moſt 
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ſiniling, gave his ſon to underſtand, that they had cane / 
him nothing of what was moſt material and eſlenti i 

for a good officer, and an expert commander, u 
know: and in one {ingle converſation, which certain. 

iy deſerves to be well ſtudied by all young gentlem« MY 
celigned for the army, he taught him infinitely mo Wi 
than all his celebrated maſters had done, in the cout 
of ſeveral years. I ſhall give but one ſhort inſtance WY 
of his diſcourſe, which may ſerve to * the reade £ 
an idea of the reſt. ” 
The queſtion was, W bat are the proper means d 
waking the ſoldiers obedient and ſubmiſſive? © Tf 

ä 5 « way to effect that,” ſays Cyrus, © ſeems to be ven 
«© eaſy, and very certain; it is only to praiſe and rc. 

— ward thoſe that obey, to puniſh and ſtigmatize (uh 
“as fail in their duty.” © You fay well,” repliel a 
Cambyſes; * that is the way to make them obey you 
by force; but the chief point is, to make them obey 
% you willingly and ficely. Now, the ſure method i 

« effecting this is, to convince thoſe you command 
that you know better what is for their advantage 
© than they do themſelves : for all mankind readi 
* ſubmit to thoſe of whom they have that opinion : 
Ibis is the principle from whence that blind ſab pe 

_ & miſſion proceeds, which you ſee ſick perſons pay 
their phyſician, travellers to their guide, and a ſhip 
% company to the pilot. Their obedience is only 
founded upon their perſuaſion, that the phyſician 
Abe guide, and the pilot, are all more ſkilful and 
« knowing in their reſpective callings than them: 

„ ſelves.” © But what ſhall a man do,” ſays Cyrus i 
his father, © to appear more ſkilful and expert than 

« others?” „ He muſt really be fo,” replied Cam. 
byſes; ; and, in order to be ſo, he muſt apply himſcl 

.L cloſely to his profeſſion, diligently ſtudy all the rus 
of it, conſult the moſt able and experienced malter 
© negle& no circumſtance that may contribute to the 
ſucceſs of his enterpriſes ; and, above all, he mu 
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di) As ſoon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the 


> number of the forces on both ſides. It appeared, by 
the computation made of them, that the enemy's army 
inc amounted to two hundred thouſand foot, and ſixty 
ade 
Medes and Perſians ſcarce amounted to half the num - 
s of 
The $ ; 
ven 
Ie. 
ſuch 
plied 
vol 
obey 
odd 
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tage, 
2adily 
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more ſure and more expeditious ; which was, that his 
chiefly uſed the bow and the javelin, and conſequently 
their manner of fighting was at a diſtance, in which 
kind of engagement the greater number was calily ſu - 
perior to the leſſer; Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
ſhould be armed with ſuch weapons as ſhould oblige 
and by that means render the ſuperiority of their num- 


C inſtantly put in execution. 5 
( Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order among the 


by the rewards he promiſed, and by his obliging and 


only value he ſet upon it was to give it away. He 
Was continually making preſents to one or other, ac- 


ler, to another a ſword, or ſomething of the ſame 


© whoin alone we receive all our wiſdom, and all our 


| - rt thing he did, after the uſual compliments” had 
paſſed, was, to inform himſelf of the quality and 


Sthouſand horſe; and that the united armies of the 


ber of foot; and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not 
So many by a third. This great inequality put Cya- 
ares in terrible fears and perplexities. He could think 
ES of no other expedient, than to ſend for another body 
of troops from Perſia, more numerous than that al- 
ready arrived. But this expedient, beſides that it 
would have taken too much time, appeared in itſelf 

impracticable. Cyrus immediately propoſed another, 
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1 Perſian ſoldiers ſhould change their arms. As they 


them to come to blows with the enemy immediately, 


bers uſeleſs. This project was mightily approved, and 


troops, and inſpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation, 


engaging deportment towards all. As for money, the 


cording to their rank or their merit; to one a buck- 
kind equally acceptable. By this generoſity, this great- 
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. convince: every body of his inclinktion and good: 


7 
8 4 


luxury of his table, or the richneſs of | his. cloaths, and 


Mill leſs by his haughtineſs and impggious demeanour, 
« (1) A commander could not,” .hezfaid, © give ac. | f 
6e tual, proofs! of his innificence 0 every body, and | F 


4 for that very reaſon he thought himſelf obliged u 


< will ; for though a prince mightyexhauſt his treaſure 


ce by making preſents, yet he could ng injure himſef : 


<- by benevolence and humanity ; by being {incerch 
„concerned in the good or evil that happens to 6 
« thers, and by making it appear that he is ſo. 
(m) One day, as Cyrus way reviewing his army, 4 
meſſenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him, that ſome ambaſſadors being arrived from the 
King of the Indies, he deſired his prefence immediate. 
ly. For that purpoſe,” ſays he, I have brought 
< you a rich garment ; for the King deſires you would 
% appear magnificently dreſſed before the Indians, to 
c do the nation honour.” Cyrus loſt not a moment; 
time, but inſtantly. ſet out with his troops, to wait 
upon the King; though without changing his drels 
Which was very plain, after the Perſian faſhion, and 
not (as the Greek text has it) polluted or ſpoiled with 
any foreign ornament. Cyaxares ſeeming at firſt a 
Iittle diſpleaſed at it; If I had dreſſed myſelf in 
« purple,” ſays Cyrus, © and loaded myſelf —_ brace- 
e Jets and chains of gold, and, with all that, had been 
“longer in coming, ſhould I have done you more 
4 honour than I do now by my expedition, and the 
« ſweat of my face, and by letting all the world ſec 


„ with what promptitude and diſpatch your. orders 


« are obeyed?” 
Cuyaxares, ſatisfied with his: * ordered the 
7 Indian ambaſſadors to be introduced. 'T he purport 


| 0 Cyrcp. 1. 8. p. 207. Cm) Ib. p. 56. 
511 VB In Th Trpoixp COX n ey 71 denen A fine expreſſion, but not 
"0 be rendered into ny other language with the 2 n 
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neſs of ſoul, and beneficent- diſpoſition, he thought: 5 1 
general ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and not by the Þ 1 


ir ſpeech was, that they were ſent by the King their 


proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what 
WD otives they had to alledge on their part; to the end 


z aſter, to learn the cauſe of the war between the 
eaes and the Babylonians ; and that they had orders, 
bon as they had heard what the Medes ſhould ſay, 


to "2 hat the King their maſter, after having examined the 


od. Maſons on both ſides, might take part with thoſe who 
res Bad right and juſtice on their ſide, This is making a 


{lf Noble and glorious uſè of great power; to be influenced 
ey N yly by juſtice, to conſult no advantage from the di- 


ion of neighbours, but to deelare openly againſt the 


Injuſt aggreſſor, in favour of the injured party. Cy- 


„ares and Cyrus anſwered, they had given the Baby- 


3 ledes, looking upon them as ready to be ſwallowed 
Ip by the formidable league formed againſt them, 


heir yoke. Accordingly he refuſed to pay them the 


Edertook the affair. The important point was to keep 


ſueceed. He therefore appointed a great hunting. match 
on that ſide of the country; for it was his cuſtom to 


appear, till a ſignal was given. After ſome days hunt- 


nians no ſubject of complaint, and that they will- 
EJrgly accepted the mediation of the King of India. It 
Egppears in the ſequel, that he declared for the Medes. 
( The King of Armenia, who was vaſſal to the 


hought fit to lay hold on this occaſion to ſhake off 


ordinary tribute, and to ſend them the number of 
Wroops he was obliged to furniſh in time of war. 

WT his highly imbarraſſed Cyaxares, who was afraid at 
Whis juncture of bringing new enemies upon his hands, 

if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himſelf ex- 
Wactly of the ſtrength and ſituation of the country, un- 


This deſign ſecret, without which it was not likely to 5 


ride out that way, and frequently to hunt with the 
King's ſon, and the young noblemen of Armenia. On 
the day appointed, he ſet out with a numerous retinue. 
The troops followed at a diſtance, and were not to 
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| Ing, when they were come pretty near the pe ſ F 


VvVhere the court reſided, Cyrus communicated his de. Mic 


ſign to his officers; and ſent Chryſanthes with a de. |: 
rachment, ordering them to make themſelves maſt, 
of a certain ſteep eminence, where he knew the Kin Wl 
uſed to retire, in caſe of an rn, with his family and 
his treaſure. 3 
This being done; he: dend an berald to the King 1 
Armenia, to ſummon him to perform the treaty, a] 
in the mean time ordered his troops to advance. N. 
ver was court in greater ſurpriſe and perplexity. ThE 
King was conſcious of the wrong he had done; ar ſh 
was not in a condition to ſupport it. However, he di 
What he could to aſſemble his forces together from al 
quarters; and in the mean time diſpatched his young 
eſt ſon, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with hi 
Wives, his daughters, and whatever was moſt precion 
aud valuable. But when he was informed by his ſcouts 
that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entircy 
Joſt all eourage, and all thoughts of making a defence, 
The Armenians, following his example, ran away, 
every one where he could, to ſecure what was deard 
to him. Cyrus, ſeeing the country covered with per bes 
ple, that were endeavouring to make their eſcape, {ent def 
them word, that no harm ſhould be done them, it by 
they ſtayed 1 in their houſes ; but that as many as weriſ<©! 
taken running away, ſhould be treated as enemies,|"c 
This made them all retire to their bavirations, exceſs Va 
ing a few that followed the King. * 
On the other hand, they that were conducting the ; | 
| princeſſes to the mountains, fell into the ambuſh Chry- 
lanthes had laid for them, and were moſt of them taken ir 
priſoners. The Queen, the King's ſon, his daughters 5 
dis eldeſt ſon's wife, and his trealures,” all fell into the 0 
Hands of the Perſians. ®. an 
The King, hearing this melanchbly: news, and no 
Knowing | what would become of him, retired to , 
Jittle eminence ; where he was preſently inveſted by. 
die Perſian army, and obliged to ſurrender. 92 Ki 
order 
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1 Jdered him, wich all his family, to be brought to the 
idſt of the army. At that very inſtant arrived Ti- 
Janes, the King's eldeſt ſon, who was juſt returned 
om a journey. At ſo moving a ſpectaele he could 
Wot forbear weeping. Cyrus, addreſſing himſelf to 
Wim, faid, © Prince, you are come very ſeaſonably to 
£ And imme» 
Wiatcly he aſſembled the captains of the Perſians and 
ledes; and called in alſo the great men of Armenia. 
z or did he ſo much as exclude the ladies from this 


be preſent at the trial of your father.” 


aembly, who were there in their chariots, but gave 


Whem full liberty to hear and ſee all that paſſed. 
= When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded „ 


Jence, he began with requiring of the King, that in all 
She queſtions he was going to propoſe to him, he 


Vould anſwer ſincerely, becauſe nothing could be more 


F nworthy a perſon of his rank, than to uſe diſſimula- 
ion or falſehood. The King promiſed he would. 


hen Cyrus aſked him, but at different times, propo- 


Wing each article ſeparately and in order, Whether it was 


not true, that he had made war agpinit Aſtyages, King 


of the Medes, his grandfather ? whether he had not 


been overcome in that war, and, in conſequence of his 
defeat, had concluded a treaty with Aſtyages ? whether, 
by virtue of that treaty, he was not obliged to pay a 


certain tribute, to furniſh a certain number of troops, 


and not to keep any fortified place in his country? It 
was impoſſible for the King to deny any of theſe facts, 
« For what rea- 


which were all public and notorious. 
* fon then,” continued Cyrus, © have you violated the 


* treaty in every article?“ „For no other,” replied the 
King, “ than becauſe I thought it a glorious thing to 
„ ſhake off a yoke, to live free, and to leave my chil. ; 


* dren in the ſame condition.” © It is really glorious,” 


anſwered Cyrus, © to fight in defence of liberty: but —_ 
if any one, after he is reduced to ſervitude, ſhould = | 


7 „attempt to run away from his maſter, what would 
* you do with him?“ 


A 


"I 


6 muſt confeſs,” lays the - 
king, © I would puniſh him. And if you: had given 
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+ * treat him?” Though I ſhould paſs ſentence upoi 


% mylelt,” replied the King, I muſt declare the truth: 5 


« I would put him to death.” At theſe words Ti 


granes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his ga. WW 
ments: the women burſt out into lamentations an 
outcries, as if ſentence had actually paſſed upon hin 
Cyrus having again commanded ſilence, Tigrans Wy \ 
addreſſed himſelf to the prince to this effect. Gren 


e prince, can you think it conſiſtent with your wil 

% dom to put my father to death, even againſt your 
„ ownintereſt??” „How againſt my intereſt ??? replies 
Cyrus. © Becauſe he never was fo capable of doing 
« you ſervice.” © How do you make that appear? d 
the faults we commit enhance our merit, and git 
4 us anew title to conſideration and favour ?? © They 
« certainly do, provided they ſerve to make us wile, 


«© For of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : are either rich. 


 « es, courage, or addreſs, to be compared to it! 
«4 Now, it is evident, this ſingle day's experience his 
« infinitely improved my father's wiſdom. He knovs 
% how dear the violation of his word has coſt him. 
He has proved and felt how much you are ſuperior 
- © to him in all reſpects. He has not been able to 
, ſucceed in any of his deſigns ; but you have hapy! 
ly accompliſhed all yours; and with that exped: 
e tion and ſecrecy, that he has found himſelf ſurround: 


“ ed, and taken, before he expected to be attacked; 


- « and the very place of his retreat has ſerved only 0 
</ inſhare him.“ „ But your father,” replied Cyrus 
4 has yet undergone no ſufferings that can have taught 
_ < him wiſdom.” © The fear of evils,” anſwered I. 

granes, when it is ſo well founded as this is, has ' 

„ | ; 5 | & muc 
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ce a government to one of your ſubjects, and he ſhould 
* be found to commit malverſations, would you con. 
<« tinue him in his poſt?” 4 No certainly; I would pu 
& another in his place.” © And if he had amaſſed gen 
c riches by his unjuſt practices? © I would ſtrip bin 
« of them.” * But, which is ſtill worſe, if he had hel 
e intelligence with your enemies, how would yu 
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much ſharper ſting, and is more capable of piercing 
the ſoul, than the evil itſelf. Beſides, permit me 
co fay, that gratitude. is a ſtronger, and more pre- 
VS railing motive, than any whatever: and there can 
TS be no obligations in the world of an higher nature, 
chan thoſe you will lay upon my father. His for- 
one, liberty, ſceptre, life, wives, and children, all 
reſtored to him with ſuch a generoſity ; where can 
you find, illuſtrious prince, in'one ſingle perſon, fo 
many ſtrong and powerful ties to attach him to 
C EE Sor hn gona ng fe 
Well then,” replied Cyrus, turning to the King, 
if 1 ſhould yield to your ſon's intreaties, with 
what number of men, and what ſum of money, 
Vill you aſſiſt us in the war againſt the Babylonians ? 
BY My troops and treaſures,” ſays the Armenian King, 
are no longer mine; they are entirely yours. I 


your „ | ; 5 
plie can raiſe forty thouſand foot and eight thouſand 
e horſe; and as to money, I reckon, including the 
\ 1 WY treaſure which my father left me, there are about 
gre I three thouſand talents ready money. All theſe are 
Ther wholly at your diſpoſal.” Cyrus accepted half the 
viſe omber of the troops, and left the King the other 


lf, for the defence of the country againſt the * Chal. 
ans, with whom he was at war. The annual tribute 
Which was due to the Medes he doubled, and inſtead 
fifty talents exacted an hundred, and borrowed the 


rich. 
0 it! 
e has 


nous f 

bim e ſum over and above in his own name. © But 

eng what would you give me,” added Cyrus, © for the ran- 
Je u {om of your wives?” © All that I have in the world,” 

app. a ſwered the King. And for the ranſom of your chil- 
pech: dren ?? © The fame thing.“ © From this time then 

ound you are indebted to me the double of all your poſ-. 

-ked i ſeſſions? 15 And you, Tigr ances, at what pr ice would 


aly b vou redeem the liberty of your lady?” Now, he 


Cyrus, ad but lately married her, and was paſſionately fond 
aug : Xcnophon never calls the people of Babylonia Chaldeans. But He- 
d Ti- otus, J. 7. c. 63. and Strabo, J. 16. p. 739. ſtyle them ſo. The 
as a be meant in this place vere people adjoining to Armenia. 


much of 
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of her. At the price,” ſays he, * of a thouſand re ; 
if I had them.” Cyrus then conducted them all ) 
his tent, and entertained them at ſupper. It is eaſy yi 
imagine what tranſports of j Joy there muſt have been ox f : 
this occaſion. | 
Alfter ſupper, as they were iiſcoutſing upon varion 
ſubjects, Cyrus aſked Tigranes, what was become dt 
a governor he had often ſeen hunting with him, ani 
for whom he had a particular eſteem? „ Alas! ES ſn 
Tigranes, © he is no more; and 1 dare not tell ya 
& by what accident I loſt bim.” Cyrus preſſing hin 


to. 


to tell him ; © My father,” continued Tigranes, “ ſee. 

« ing I bad a very denden affection for this gov ernor, not 

& and that I was extremely attached to him, was jc N cite 
s lous it might be of ſome ill conſequence, and put 


E him to death. But he was fo honeſt a man, that, ſin: 
c as he was ready to expire, he ſent for me, and hac 
ſpoke to me in theſe words: Tigranes, let not my uo 
death occaſion any diſaffection in you towards th me 
& King your father. What he has done to me did ni! Win 
proceed from malice, but only from prejudice, an! ani 
_ & a falſe nition wherewith he was unhappily blinded,” hei 
„ O the excellent man!” cried Cyrus; © never for Wt 
“ get the laſt advice he gave you.“ int 
When the converſation was ended, cyrus, before Can! 
they parted, embraced them all, as in token of a pes. ple 
fect reconciliation. This done; they got into their he 
chariots, with their wives, and went home full oo 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was {Wjuc 
mentioned the whole way: ſome extolling his wiſdom, Nr 
others his ralour; ſome admiring the ſweetneſs of his {Wim 
_ temper, others pr: aiſing the beauty of his perſon, and Wau 
the majeſty of his mien. © And you,” ſays Tigranes WW tiv 
_ addreſſing himſelf to his lady, “ what do you thin 0 
4 of Cyrus's aſpe& and deportment?“ 1 don't {Ware 


4 know,” replied the lady, © I did not obſerve him: ref 


2.0 Upon what object then did you fix your eyes? cy 
% Upon him that ſaid he would give a thouſand lives an; 
« {kann my EE IS on 


W 
ves 1 The next day, the King of Armenia ſent preſents 


lol : 
/ q 5 
on! 8 
aated, and reſtored him the reſt. The Armenian 
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Wo Cyrus, and refreſhments for his whole army, and 
brought him double the ſum of money he was required 


o furniſh. But Cyrus took only what had been ſtipu- 


troops were ordered to be ready in three days Ws; 


and Tigranes deſired to command them. 


l have thought proper, for ſeveral reaſons, to give 
ſo circumſtantial an account of this affair; though L 
have fo far abridged it, that it is not above a e 
of what we find of it in Xenophon. 

mm the firſt place, it may ſerve to give the reader a 
15 notion of the ſtyle of that excellent hiſtorian, and ex- 
cite his curioſity to conſult the original, whoſe natu- 
Wr2l and unaffected beauties are ſufficient to juſtify the 
q ſingular eſteem which perſons of good taſte have ever 


had for the noble ſimplicity of that author. To men- 


non but one inſtance : What an idea of chaſtity and 

Y modeſty, and, at the ſame time, what a wonderful 

ſmplicity, and delicacy of thought are there in the 
anſwer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for 

I her huſband! 

In the ſecond place, thoſe ſhort, cloſe, and Wann 
interrogations, each of which demand a direct, preciſe 
lanſwer from the King of Armenia, diſcover the diſci- 
ple and ſcholar of Socrates, and ſhew in what manner 

he retained the taſte of his maſter. 


Beſides, this relation will give us ſome Jew: of the 5 


judgment that ought to be formed of Xenophon's Cy- 
ropedia; the ſubſtance of which is true, though it is 
imdellimed with ſeveral circumſtances, added by the 
author, and introduced expreſsly to grace his inſtrue- 
tive leſſons, and the excellent rules he lays down upon 
government. Thus much therefore in the event we 
are treating of is real. The King of Armenia having 
refuſed to pay the Medes the tribute he owed them, 
Cyrus attacked him ſuddenly, and before he ſuſpected 
any deſigns. againſt him; made himſelf maſter of the 
only fortreſs he had, and took his family priſoners ; _ 
"£048 I. „ K 5 obliged 
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obliged him to pay the uſual tribute, and to furnil 1 


his quota of troops; and after all ſo won upon him by i 
His humanity, and courteous behaviour, that he req. 0 | 


dered him one of the faithfulleſt and moſt affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The reſt is inſerted only 


by way of imbelliſhment, and is rather to be aſcribed 1 


| to the hiſtorian, than to- the hiſtory itſelf, 

I ſhould never have found out myſelf, what the ſto. 
ry of the governors being put to death by Tigranes's 
father ſignified, though I was very ſenſible it was 2 
kind of cnigma, and figurative of ſomething elle, 
A perſon of quality, one of the greateſt wits and f. 

_ neſt ſpeakers of the laſt age, who was perfectly wel 

acquainted with the Greek authors, explained it to me 
many years ago, which I have not forgot, and which 
I take to be the true meaning of that enigma. He 
ſuppoſed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the 
death of his maſter Socrates, whom the ſtate of Athens 
became jealous of, on account of the extraordinary 
attachment all the youth of the city had to him; which 
at laſt gave occaſion to that philoſopher's condemns 


tion and death, that Io: ſuffered without4 murmur or 
complaint. ö 


Ihn thè laſt place, 1 thovght i it proper not to mils 
_ this opportunity of manifeſting ſuch qualities in my 


hero, as are not always to be met with in perſons off 


| his rank; ſuch as, by rendering them infinitely more 
| valuable than all their military virtues, would mol 
contribute to the ſucceſs of their deſigns. In mot 
- eonquerors We. find courage, reſolution, intrepidity, 
a capacity for martial exploits, and all ſuch talents a 
make a noiſe in the world, and are apt to dazzle people 
by their glaring outſide: But an inward ſtock of good- 
Bee, compaſſion, and gentleneſs towards the unhap 
BY an air of moderation and reſerve even in proſpe: 
rity and victory, an inſinuating and perſuaſive beha 
viour, the art of gaining people's hearts, and attach 
1 * nap to n more 7 ng nar Wot 3 
| + conſtant 
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Nonſtant, unalterable care always to have right on his 
ae, and to imprint ſuch a character of juſtice and e- 
auity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies are for- 
Need to revere; and, laſtly, ſuch a clemency, as to 


late 1 _ A | 
i} Miſtinguiſh thoſe that offend through imprudence rather 
w chan malice, and to leave room for their repentance, 


by giving them opportunity to return to their duty: 
theſe are qualities rarely found in the moſt celebrated 
Wconquerors of antiquity, but ſhone out moſt conſpi- 
ecuouſly in Cyrus. e e nd i nr 
C. To return to my ſubje&t: Cyrus, before he 
quitted the King of Armenia, was willing to do him 
ſome ſignal ſervice. This King was then at war with 
che Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who 


oy Kcontinually haraſſed his country by their inroads, 

ge and by that means hindered a great part of his lands 
* the from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly 
hens informed himſelf of their character, ſtrength, and 
ina i the ſituation of their ſtrong-holds, marched againſt 
\þich chem. On the firſt intelligence of his approach, the 
mn. {Wi Chaldeans poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminences to 
wr 07 WV bich they were accuſtomed to retreat. Cyrus left 


them no time to aſſemble all their forces there, but 
marched to attack them directly. The Armenians, 
whom he had made his advanced guard, were imme- 
*Wdiately put to flight. Cyrus expected no other from 
more! them, and had only placed them there, to bring the 
mel enemy the ſooner to an engagement. And indeed, 
\ mol dhen the Chaldeans came to blows with the Perſians, 
pidity they were not able to ſtand their ground, but were 
ents entirely defeated. A great number were taken priſon- 
ers, and the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed. Cyrus 
himſelf ſpoke to the priſoners, aſſuring them he was 
not come to injure them, or to ravage their country, 
but to grant them peace upon reaſonable terms ; and 
lo ſet them at liberty. Deputies were immediately ſent 
to him, and a peace was concluded. For the better 
kcurity of both nations, and with their common con- 
(0) Cyrop. l. 3. p. 70.76. IE IE #66 WO 


ſent, 
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fent, Cyrus cauſed a fortreſs to be built upon an emi. |: 
nence, which commanded the whole country; and left 


a good garriſon in it, which was to declare again 
either of the two nations that ſhould violate the treaty, 

Cyrus, underſtanding that there was frequent con. 
merce and communication between the Indians and 
Chaldeans, deſired that the latter would ſend perſon; 
to accompany and conduct his ambaſſador, whom he 
was preparing to ſend to the King of India. The pur 
port of this embaſſy was, to deſire ſome ſuccours in 
money from that prince in behalf of Cyrus, who 
wanted it for the levying of troops in Perſia, and pro. 
miſed, that if the gods crowned his deſigns with ſuc. 
© eels, that potentate ſhould have no reaſon to repent 
of having aſſiſted him. He was glad to find the Chal. 
| deans ready to ſecond his requeſt; which they could 
do the more advantageouſly, by enlarging upon the 
character and exploits of Cyrus. The ambaſſador ſe 
out the next day, accompanied with ſome of the moſt 


cConſiderable perſons of Chaldea; who were directed by 


their maſter to act with all poſſible dexterity, and to 
do Cyrus's merit all poſſible juſtice. 
The expedition againſt the Armenians being haps 


3k pily ended, Cyrus left that country, to rejoin Cyaxares, 


Four thouſand Chaldeans, the braveſt of the nation, 
attended him; and the King of Armenia, who was 
nov delivered from his enemies, augmented the num. 
ber of troops he had promiſed him: ſo that he arri. 
ved in Media with a great deal of money, and a manly 
more numerous army than he had when he left it. 


SE. r. Iv. 7 be 8 of. Cyaxares 0 Gm 
EY againſt the Babylonians. The firſt battle. 


: 4 70 BoTH parties had been employed three years 
4 bY eng in forming their alliances, and making preps 
rations. for war. a finding cheir troops full of 


(2) Ar N.. 3448. Ant.]. C. 556, Eyrep 1 3. 76e. 
ardout 


op.. ef CyRn us. 1 
$ ardour, and ready for action, propoſed to Cyaxares 


i Z, his leading them againſt Aſſyria. His reaſons for it 
4 WE were, That he thought it his duty to caſe him, as 


ſoon as poſſible, of the care and expence of maintain- 


a 5 ing two armies; that ir were better they ſhould cat up 
the enemy's country than Media; that ſo bold a ſtep 
ns as that of going to meet the Aſſyrians, might be ca- 


pable of ſpreading a terror in their army, and at the 

ame time inſpire their own with the greater confi- 
dence; that, laſtly, it was a maxim with him, as it 
bad always been with Cambyſes bis father, That victory 
did not ſo much depend upon the number, as the va- 
bur of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his propoſal. 

xn; As ſoon therefore as the cuſtomary ſacrifices were 
hal offered, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
pal of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
the empire; beſeeching them to be favourable to them in 
r ſet the expedition they had undertaken ; to accompany 
molt them, conduct them, fight for them, inſpire them with 


d by ach a meaſure of courage and prudence as was neceſ- 
d to fary, and, in fhort, to bleſs their arras with, proſperity 


End ſucceſs. In acting thus, Cyrus put in practice that 


hap- excellent advice his father had given him, of begig- 
ares, Ming anc. ending a his actions, and all his enterpriſes, 
tion, Vith prayer. And indeed he never failed, either be- 


bore or after an engagement, to acquit himſelf, in the 
preſence of the whole army, of this religious duty. 


Was 
num- 


arri· {WV hen they were arrived on the frontiers. of Aſſyria, 
much I was ſtill their firſt care to pay their homage to the 


t. {Whois of the country, and to implore their protection 
nd ſuccour: after which they began to make incur- 
— into che country, and carried off a great deal of 
Cyrus, underſtanding that the enemy's army Was 
bout ten days journey from them, prevailed upon 
Jaxares to advance forwards, and march up to them. 
ben the armies came within ſight, both ſides pre · 
fed for battle. The Aſſyrians were incamped in the 

H Apen 


Gru 


ens 
prepa- 
Full of 


_- 
ardout, 
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open country; and, according to their cuſtom, which 
the Romans imitated afterwards, had incompaſſed and 
fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus, on 
the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, 28 
much as poflible, of the ſight and knowledge of the 
ſmallneſs of their army, covered his troops with ſeve. 
ral little hills and villages. Several days nothing was 
done on either ſide, but looking at and obſerving one 
another. At length a numerous body-of the Affyrians 
moving firſt out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with 
his troops to meet them. But before they came 
within reach of the enemy, he gave the word for ral. 
lying the men, which was, * Fapiter protector et 
conductor. He then caufed the ordinary hymn to de 
ſounded, in honour of Caſtor and Pollux; to which 
the ſoldiers, full of religions ardour (Scosche), an{wer- 
ed with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's 
army but chearfulneſs, emulation, courage, mutual 
exhortations to bravery, and an univerſal zeal to exe- 
cute whatever their leader ſhould command. For 


T it is obſervable,” ſays the hiſtorian, © in this place, 


„ that, on theſe occaſions, thoſe that fear the Deaty 
„ moſt, are the leaſt afraid of men.” On the ſide of 
the Aſſyrians, the troops armed with bows, flings, and 
darts, made their diſcharges, before their enemies were 
within reach. But the Perſians, . animated by the pre- 
fence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to 
cloſe fight with the enemy, and broke through ther 
frft battalions. The Aſſyrians, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts uſed by Crœſus, and their own King, to encou- 
rage them, were not able to ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhoch, 
but immediately fled. At the ſame time the cavalry 
of the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horle, 
which was likewiſe prefently routed. The forme! 


warmly purſued them to the very camp, made a tet 


rible flaughter, and the King of the Babylonians (Ne. 
Tigliffor) was killed in the action. Cyrus, not think 


= I do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, does not call tis 
: Perſian, gods by the names of the geds of his own country. 


— | of E 1 * R 3. oy 
q ents, ſounded a retreat. 


9 Lues, and the flower of their army loſt, were in a 


em in ſo great a diſorder, he fled, and left them to 
Pitt for themſelves, The other allies likewiſe, ſeeing 
Meir affairs in ſo hopeleſs a condition, thought of no- 


ö 1 ſcape. 
| Cyrus, who had foreſeen this, prepared to purſue 


Z f : be : and, as we have already obſerved, the Per- 


- cquainted him with his deſign. Cyaxares was ex- 


or une with moderation, and not loſe the fruits of vic- 
ce, N tory by too much vivacity : moreover, that he did not 
ity rare to compel the Medes, or to refuſe them that re- 
of MWiole to which their behaviour had juſtly intitled them. 
and Lyrus, upon this, defired his permiſſion only to take 


Es many of the horſe as were, willing to follow him. 


ele | 
res 1] yaxares readily conſented to this, and thought of no- 
to Ping elſe now, but of paſſing his time with his officers 
ner in feaſting and mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the {70 


N Pictory he had juſt obtained. 


-QUs : : 

xc, Nas followed by the greateſt part of the Median ſol- 
aly Niers. Upon the way he met ſome couriers, that were 
re, Neoming to him from the * Hyreanians, who ſerved in 
met (tbe ny s _ to altre him, that as FIGS as ever 
tel · | | 

Ne- 7 Cyrop. "i f 657. tide." Er) Ib, L6. Þ FORD 8 

: * Theſe are not the Hyrcanians 1 the Caſpian ſea. From A 5 


ICyrus's i incampments in Babylonia, one would be apt to conjecture, that 


Ls q + 


b himſelf in à condition to force their intrench- 
(4) T he Aſſyrians in the Rr time, their King bi. 
Ireadful confitr notion. - Cr) As ſoon as ui found 


g 1 ing but taking anne of che gat to make their 


hem cloſely. But this could not be effected without 
Fans had none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and 
T remely averſe to it; and repreſented to him, how dan- 
Perous it was to drive ſo powerful an enemy to ex- 


T emities, whom deſpair would probably inſpire with 
xe- courage; that it was a part of wiſdom, to uſe good for- 


Cyrus marched away in purfuit of the enemy, ant | 


| or Sons . meant Were. about four or five days} . ſouth of 


ihe. 
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he appeared, thoſe Hyrcanians would come over + 
him; which in effect they did. Cyrus made the be 
uſe of his time; and having marched all night, came g; 

up with the Aſſyrians. Crœſus had ſent away hu 
wives in the night · time for coolneſs, (for it was te 
ſummer - ſeaſon), and followed them himſelf with | 
body of cavalry. When the Aſſyrians ſaw the ene. 
my ſo near them, they were in the utmoſt confuſi 
and deſolation. Many of thoſe that ran away, being 
-warmly purſued, were killed; all that ſtaid in the 
camp, ſurrendered; the victory was complete, and the 
ppoil immenſe. Cyrus reſerved all the horſes they 
took in the camp for himſelf, reſolving now to form 
aà body of cavalry for the Perſian army, which hither. 


to had none. The richeſt and moſt valuable part of F 


the booty he ſet apart for Cyaxares ; and for the pri. 
ſoners, he gave them all their liberty to go home to 
their own country, without impoſing any other con. 
dition upon them, than that they and their county: 
men ſhould deliver up their arms, and engage no more 
min war; Cyrus taking it upon himſelf to defend them 
againſt their enemies, and to put them into a condi 
tion of cultivating their lands with entire ſecurity. 
_ © Whilſt the Medes and the Hyrcanians were til] pur. 
ſuing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care 
to have a repaſt, and even baths prepared for them; 
that at their return they might have nothing to do, 
but to fit down and refreſh themſelves. He likewil 
thought fit to defer the diſtribution of the ſpoil till 
then. It was on this occaſion this general, whole 
thoughts nothing eſcaped, exhorted his Perſian {oldiers 
 - to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their generoſity in regard 
dds their allies, from whom they had already reccived 
great ſervices, and of whom they might expect {lil 
greater. He deſired they would wait their return, both 
for the refreſhments, and the diviſion of the ſpoil; 


and that they would ſhew a preference of their inter- 
eſts and conveniencies before their own; giving them 
to underſtand, chat this would be a ſure. means o at 

e eee 145 A tmachig 
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F aching the allies to them for ever, and of ſecuring a 


belt e harveſt of victories to them over the enemy, 
came Which would procure them all the advantages they 
' bs Would wiſh, and make them an ample amends for the 
s the 


Foluntary loſſes they might ſuſtain, for the ſake of 
Finning the affection of the allies. They all came in- 


ene. go his opinion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were 
ulon N geturned from purſuing the enemy, Cyrus made them 2 
ing WG down to the repaſt he had prepared for them, deſiring 
ue dem to ſend nothing but bread to the Perſians, who 
the ¶ ere ſufficiently provided (he ſaid) with all they wanted, 
they NMither for their ragoo's, or their drinking. Hunger was 
om Heir only ragoo, and water from the river their only 
ther: Wink : for that was the way of living to which they 

it of HEL 


ad been accuſtomed from their infancy. r 
The next morning came on the diviſion of the ſpoils. 


e to fyrus, in the firſt place, ordered the Magi to be called, 
con. 


Ind commanded them to chuſe out of all the booty 


, Phat was propereſt to be offered to the gods on ſuch 
note Ein occaſion. Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians 


hem Nhe honour of dividing all that remained amongſt the 
hole army. They earneſtly deſired, that the Per- 6 
dans might preſide in the diſtribution 5 but the Per- 
ſans abſolutely refuſed it: fo that they were obliged 
care iſo accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered: and 
em; We diſtribution was made to the general latisfaQtion of 
do, W parties. | 8 F 4 
wi ,) The very night that Cyrus marched to purſue 
1 till e enemy, Cyaxares had paſſed in feaſting and jollity ; 
hole Mad had made himſelf drunk with his principal officers, 
aiers he next morning, when he waked, he was ſtrangely 
urpriſed to find himſelf almoſt alone, and without 
oops. Immediately, full of reſentment and rage, he 
(ill Nipatched an expreſs to the army, with orders to re- 5 
oth Wroach Cyrus ſeverely, and to bring back the Medes 
5011; Without any delay. This unreaſonable proceeding did 
ter · ot diſmay Cyrus; who, in return, writ him a reſpect- 
hem Wil letter; in which however he expreſſed himſelf 
JJ nn tg with 
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With a generous and noble freedom, juſtified his oy» 
conduct, and put him in mind of the permiſſion he 
had given him, of taking as many Medes with hin 
as were willing to follow him. At the ſame time Cy. 

rus ſent into Perſia for an augmentation of his troop; 

deſigning to puſh his conqueſts (till farther. =_ 
t) Amongſt the priſoners of war they had take, 
there was a young princeſs, of moſt exquiſite beauty, 
Which they reſerved for Cyrus. Her name was Pa 
| thea, the wife of Abradates King of Suſiana. Up s. 
the report made to Cyrus of her extraordinary beau Wi 
ty, he refuſed to fee her, for fear (as he ſaid) ſuch WW 
an object might engage his affection more than he de. | 
fired, and divert him from the proſecution of the great WK 6A 
deſigns he had in view. (u) This ſingular modem. ; 
tion in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excel 
lent education he had received: for it was a principe 
among the Perſians, never to ſpeak before young people M 
of any thing that tended or related to love, left their Wi DE 

natural inclination to pleaſure, which is ſo ſtrong aud J 
violent at that age of levity and indiſcretion, thoull He 

be awakened and excited by ſuch diſcourſes, ad. 
__ ſhould hurry them into follies and debaucheries. 4 

ralpes, a young nobleman of Media, who had the laiy xp 
in his cuſtody, had not the fame diſtruſt of his ow Wi 
weakneſs, but pretended that a man may be always 
maſter of himſelf. Cyrus committed the princels to 
| his care, and at the ſame time gave him a very pi 
dent admonition. I have ſeen a great many per. 
„ ſfſons,“ ſays he, © that have thought themſelves ver We 1 
“ ſtrong, wretchedly overcome by that violent pa- 
„ ſion, in ſpite of all their reſolution ; who hav 

e owned afterwards, with ſhame and grief, that thell 
« paſſion was a bondage and flavery, from whit 
de they had not the power to redeem themſelves ; at 

© incurable diſtemper, out of the reach of all reme- 
e dies and human efforts; a kind of * bond or ne 
. Cyrop. I. 5. p. 114. 117. et l. 6. p. 153. 155. (4) Ib. I. 1. p. 3% ing 
7 AedtHαννον, jo xuporipex Ti Evayty, ; & ci tiforo. 
ba | „„ OM ce cefſlity; 


4 
ceeſſty, more difficult to force than the ſtrongeſt 
Jam ſure of myſelf; and Ill anſwer with my life, 


I ſhall do nothing contrary to my duty.” Never- 
Ppeleſs, his paſſion for this young princeſs increaſed, 


Point of uſing violence with her. The princeſs at 


Inmediately fent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with orders to 
amoniſh and reprove him in his name. This officer 
ES$ccuted his orders in the harſheſt manner, upbraid- 
Ig bim with his fault in the moſt bitter terms, and 
Erith ſuch a rigorous ſeverity, as was enough to throw 
im into deſpair. Araſpes, ſtruck to the foul with 
rief and anguiſh, burſt into a flood of tears; and be- 
Ig overwhelmed with ſhame and fear, thinking bim- 
elf undone, had not a word to ſay for himſelf. Some 
Ways afterwards, Cyrus ſent for him. He went to 
e prince in fear and trembling, Cyrus took him a- 


What he himſelf was to blame, for having imprudently 
Expoſed him to fo formidable an enemy. By ſuch an 
Inexpected kindneſs, the young nobleman recovered 
Poth life and ſpeech. But his confulion,. joy, and 
Pratitude, expreſſed themſelves firft in a torrent of 


other that incites me to evil. The former prevails, 


In advantageous'dmends for his fault, and rendered 


Brians, under the pretence of diſcontent, and by gi- 
ng intelligence of their meaſures and defigns. | 
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chains of iron.” Fear nothing,” replied Araſpes, 


na, by degrees, grew to ſuch an height, that, finding 
er invincibly averſe to his defires, he was upon the 


; ngth made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct; who 


FE de, and, inſtead of reproaching him with ſeverity as 
[ e expected, ſpoke gently to him; acknowledging, 


5 ears. „ Alas,” ſays he, © now J am come to the 
knowledge of myſelf; and find moſt plainly, that 1 
have two fouls ; one that inclines me to good, an- 


when you ſpeak to me, and come to my relief: | 
EF when J am alone, and left to myſelf, I give way to, 
and am overpowered by the latter.” Araſpes made 


Cyrus conſiderable ſervice, by retiring among the Af- 
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Cx) The loſs of fo brave an officer, whom diſco;. #8 
tent was ſuppoſed to have engaged in the enemy's par. la 
ty, cauſed a great concern in the whole army. P:: 
thea, who had occaſioned it, promiſed Cyrus to ſupply u 
his place with an officer of equal merit; whereby tt: | 
meant her huſband Abradates. Accordingly, upon d 
her writing to him, he repaired to the camp of te 
Perſians, and was directly carried to Panthea's ten, ne 
who told him with a flood of tears, how kindly aut br 
| handſomely ſhe had been treated by the generous con. N a- 
queror. And how,” cried out Abradates, ſhall] Nee 
& be able to acknowledge ſo important a ſervice?” 
% By behaving towards him,” replied Panthea, ah: 
& hath done towards me.” Whereupon he waited in. 4a 
mediately upon Cyrus, and paying his reſpects to ſo 
great a benefactor, © You ſee before you,” ſays he v 
him, © the tendereſt friend, the moſt devoted ſervant 
« and the faithfulleſt ally you ever had; who, not be 
e ing able otherwiſe to acknowledge your favour, 
„ comes and devotes himſelf entirely to your ſervice, 
Cyrus received him with ſuch a noble and generous ai, 
and withal with ſo much tenderneſs and humanity, 
fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea had {id 
of the wonderful character of that great prince, wa 
abundantly ſhort of the truth. © 
0 Two Aſſyrian noblemen likewiſe, who deſigned 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themſelves under hi 
protection, rendered him extraordinary ſervice. Ile 
one was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable bot 
on account of his age and his virtue. The King tha 
Aſſyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted wit and 
his merit, and had a very particular regard for bim out 
had reſolved to give his daughter in marriage to G er 
bryas's ſon, and for that reaſon had ſent for him ed 
court. This young nobleman, at a match of hunting it f 
to which he had been invited, happened to pierce PI 
Wild beaſt with his dart, which the King's {on bal bet 
' miſſed : the latter, who was of a paſſionate and af, - 


- © (*/Cyrop, I. 6. p. 155.156. (7) Ib. I. 4. p. 111. 113. 


* nature, 1 . the - anti with his 
lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead 
upon the ſpot. Gobryas beſought Cyrus to avenge ſo 


ben left now but an only daughter, who had long 


brother. (z) This young king was called Laboroſo- 
archod : he reigned only nine months, and was ſuc— 
ceeded by Nabonid, called allo Labynit and e 
EZ /ar, who reigned ſeventeen years. 

W (2) The other Aſſyrian nobleman was called Ga- 
in. 5 dates: he was prince of a numerous and powerful 
0 f0 
eto 
rand, 
de. 


very cruel manner, after he came to the throne; be- 
cauſe one of his concubines had mentioned him as an 
15 handſome man, and ſpoken advantageouſly of the 


ui; happineſs of that woman | whom he ſhould chuſe for 
ce? ſa vite. 

ar WW (5) The ds of this doub! e 1 . 4 
,, ſtrong inducement to Cyrus, and made him deter- 
| (0 mine to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's coun- 


vas 
deſigned to conquer, was the chief object of his expe- 
xn, i dition, he turned his views and his march that way, 
r by 
Ihe 
boch 


ng of 


to take a view of it, and make himſelf acquainted 
vith it; to draw off as many allies as he could from 
I that prince's party, and to make previous diſpoſitions 


vit and preparations for the ſiege he meditated. - He ſet 

bim out therefore with his troops, and firſt marched to the 
Co territories of Gobryas. The fortreſs he lived in ſeem- 
im toi ed to be an impregnable place, ſo advantageouſly was 
ling it ſituated, and fo ſtrongly fortified on all ſides. This 
erce ¶ prince came out to meet him, and ordered refreſh- 


n had 
ſavage 


ments to be brought for his whole army. He then 
620 A. M. 3449. Ant. J. 155 555. (a) 4 5 J. 5. p. 1723. 124 
00 Ib. I. 5. p. 119. 123. 


natule, Vox. 1 . 3 condudted 


Nunfortunate a father, and to take his family under his 
* protection; and the rather, becauſe he had no chil- 


been deſigned for a wife to the young king, but could 
not bear the thought of marrying the murderer of her 


3 © , Ep. > 6 2 n ht 
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z people. The King then reigning had treated him in a 


B try. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire, he 


V not to attack that city immediately in form, but only 
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c. nor yours, which they will ſet their eſteem upon. 


it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, who 


8 by merit: and, above all things, he admired the inge- 
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conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there laid n WR 


infinite number of ſilver and golden cups, and other 
veſſels, at his feet, together with a multitude of purſe, 
full of the golden coin of the country: then ſending 
for his daughter, who was of a majeſtic ſhape and 
exquiſite beauty, which the mourning-habit ſhe wore 
for her brother's death ſeemed ſtill to enhance, he pre. 
| ſented her to Cyrus, deſiring him to take her under 
his protection, and to accept thoſe marks of his ac. 
- knowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer him, 

« [ willingly accept your gold and ſilver,” ſays Cy- 
rus, © and I make a preſent of it to your daughter, 
e to augment her portion. Doubt not, but amongſt 
e the nobles of my court you wil find a match ſuite 
ce able for her. It will neither be their own riches, 


I can aſſure you, there are many amongſt them, that 
«& would make no account of all the treaſures of Ba- 
e bylon, if they were unattended with merit and vir. 
ce tue. It is their only glory, I dare affirm it of them, 
. as it is mine, to approve themſelves faithful to their 
ce friends, formidable to their enemies, and reſpect. 
0. ful to the gods. » Gobryas preſſed him to take a 
X repaſt with him in his houſe ; but he ſtedfaſtly refuſed 


ſtaid and eat with him and his officers. The ground, 
and the green turf that was upon it, was all the beds 
and couches they had; and it is to be ſuppoſed the 

| whole entertainment was ſuitable. Gobryas, who 
Was a perſon of good ſenſe, was convinced how much 

| that noble limplicity was ſuperior to his vain. magnif- 
cence; and declared, that the Aſſyrians had the ar 
= diſtinguiſhing themſelves by pride, and the Perſians 


- nious vein of homo, and the innocent  chearfulncls 
_ that reigned throughout the whole entertainment. 

cc) Cyrus, always intent upon his great deſign, pro: 
geeded with Gobryas towards the country of Gadates 


© Ae 85 P- 94 140. Pg . 
which 


n 
2 7 


: BE which was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of 
' BT this there was a ſtrong citadel, which commanded the 
„country of the * Sacæ and the Caduſians, where a 


W governor for the King of Babylon reſided, to keep 
W thoſe people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attackin 

the citadel, Gadates, whoſe intelligence with the Per- 
EZ fans was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice offered 
E himſelf to the governor of it, to join with him in the 
defence of that important place. Accordingly, he was 
admitted with all his troops, and immediately deliver- 


ed it up to Cyrus. The poſſeſſion of this citadel made 

e him maſter of the Sacz and the Caduſians: and as he 

ot treated thoſe people with great kindneſs and lenity, 
it: Withey remained inviolably attached to his ſervice. The 

co, Caduſians raiſed an army of twenty thouſand foot, and 
on. four thouſand horſe ; and the Sacæ furniſhed ten thou- 


ſand foot and two thouſand horſe archers 
The King of Aſſyria took the field, in order to 
Epuniſh Gadates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged 
Band defeated him, making a great ſlaughter of his 
troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon. After 
which exploit, this conqueror employed ſome time in 
ravaging the enemy's country. His kind treatment 
tof the priſoners of war, in giving them all their liberty 
to go home to their habitations, had ſpread the fame 
ſof his clemency where-ever he came. Numbers of 
people voluntarily ſurrendered to him, and very much 
augmented his army. Then advancing near the city 
of Babylon, he ſent the King of Aſſyria a perſonal 
hallenge, to terminate their quarrel by a ſingle com- 
dat: but his challenge was not accepted. In order 
to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies during 
is abſence, he made a kind of a fruce or treaty with _ 
inge- ene King of Aſſyria; by which it was agreed on 
1lnels, both ſides, that the huſbandmen ſhould not be moleſt- 
, but ſhould have full liberty to cultivate their lands, 
1, pro: nd reap the fruits of their labour. Therefore, after 
dates, Having viewed the country, examined the ſituation of 
7 Not the Sacæ of Scythia. | VF 
which L 2: ©: ©; - Babylon - 
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Babylon, acquired a conſiderable number of friends 
and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he 
marched away on his return to Media. 
Cad) When he came near the frontiers, he ſent 1 
meſſenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival 
and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think 
proper to admit ſo great an army into his country; 
and an army, that was ſtill going to receive an aug. 
mentation of forty thouſand men, juſt arrived from 
Perſia. He therefore ſet out the) next day with what 
cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus; who likewiſe ad. 
vanced forwards to meet him with his cavalry, that was 
very fine and numerous. The ſight of thoſe troops 
rekindled the jealouſy and diſſlatisfattion of Cyaxarez, 
He reccived his nephew in a very cold manner, turned 
away his face from him, to avoid the receiving of his 
ſalute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus com- 
manded all the company to retire, and entered into a 
_ converſation with his uncle, for explaining himſeli 
with the more freedom. He ſpoke to him with fo much 
_ temper, ſubmiſſion, and reaſon ; gave him ſuch ſtrong 
_ proofs of his integrity, reſpect, and inviolable attach. 
ment to his perſon and intereſt, that in a moment he 
diſpelled all his ſuſpicions, and perfectly recovered 
his favour and good opinion. They embraced one an. 
Other, and tears were ſhed on both ſides. How great 
the joy of the Perſians and Medes was, who waited the 
event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, 5 
not to be expreſſed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately 
remounted their horſes ; and then all the Medes ranged 
themſelves in the train of Cyaxares, according to the 
ſign given them by Cyrus. The Perſians, followed Cy: 
\ rus, and the men of each other nation their particular 
prince. When they arrived at the camp, they con: 
_ ducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He 
Was preſently viſited by almoſt all the Medes, who came 
to ſalute him, and to bring him preſents; ſome of thel! 
on accord, and others by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxales 
(4) Cyrop. J. 5. p. 141—147+ | wa 
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was extremely touched at this proceeding, and began 
o find, that Cyrus had not corrupted his ſubjects, and 
F that the Medes had the ſame affection for him as before. 
againſt Crœſus and the Babylonians. In the council, 


+ he officers, it was reſolved to continue the war. 


Whxes the years wherein the ſeveral events he relates 
pee, I ſuppoſe, with Uſher, though Xenophon's 


rween the two battles againſt Crœſus and the Babylo- 
nians, ſeveral years paſſed, during which all neceſſary 


«|| W reparations were made on both ſides, for carrying on 
ied Wthe important war which was begun ; and within this 
155 interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 
0 100 Cyrus, then, about this time had thought of 1 ma- 
ch wg a tour into his own country, about fix or ſeven 
& years after his departure, at the head of the Perſian 
uy army. Cyaxares on this occaſion gave him a ſignal 
2 teſtimony of the value he had for his merit. Having 
” no male iſſue, and but one daughter, he offered her in 
marriage * to Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the kingdom 
ee of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful ſenſe 
a of this advantageous offer, and expreſſed the warmeſt 
1 eee of it; but thought himſelf not at 
UNC 
3, | ce) ene L x, p. 148.— 151. Cf) Ibid. 1. 8. p. 228. 229. 
tely E * Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Babylon. But as 
ged. Cyrus at that time was above ſixty years of age, "and the princeſs not 
the much leſs, and as it is improbable, that either of them ſhould wait till 
| chat age, before they thought of matrimony, I thought proper to give 
Cy- cis fact a more early date. Beſides, at that rate Camb yſes would have 
ular been but ſeven years old when he came to the throne, and but fourteen 
con- or fifteen when he died; which cannot be reconciled with the expeditions 
e he made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the reſt of his hiſtory, 
1 Perhaps Xenophon might date the taking of Babylon much earlier than 
ame ve do; but I follow the chronology of "Archbiſhop Uſher. 1 have alſo 
their left out what is related in the Cyropadia, (l. 8. p.228.), that from the 


time Cyrus was at the court of his grandfather Aſtyages, the young 


ther Cyaxares w was then but thirteen years old. 


(e) Such was the ſucceſs of Cyrus's firſt expedition 
: 2 wi the next day in the preſence of Cyaxares and all 


Not finding in Xenophon any date that preciſely | 


5 uon does not ſeem to favour this notion, that be- 


princeſs had ſaid ſhe would have no other huſband ak Cyrus: -- Her 
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| that time throughout all Aſia. 
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| liberty to accept it, till he had the conſent of his f. 
ther and mother; leaving therein a rare example to i 

future ages, of the reſpectful ſubmiſſion and entire de. 
pendence which all children ought to ſhew to tber 4 
parents on the like occaſion, of what age ſoever they 
be, or to whatever degree of power and greatneſs they 
may have arrived. Cyrus married this princeſs on his 

return from Perſia. VVV 
When the marriage: ſolemnity was over, Cyrus re 
turned to his camp, and improved the time he had to 
ſpare, in ſecuring his new conqueſts, and taking al 
proper meaſures with his allies, for accompliſhing the 

great defign he had formed. TRE 

(g) Foreſeeing, ſays Xenophon, that the prepare 
tions for war might take up a great deal of time, be 
pitched his camp in a very convenient and healthy 
place, and fortified it extremely. He there kept hi 
troops to the ſame diſcipline and exerciſe, as if the 
enemy had been always in ſight. . 
They underſtood by deſerters, and by the priſoners 

brought every day into the camp, that the King of B-. 
dylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried with him 
vaſt ſums of gold and ſilver. The common ſoldier 
immediately concluded, that it was fear which made 
bim remove his treaſures. But Cyrus judged he had 
_ undertaken this journey, only to raiſe up ſome ney 

enemy againſt him; and therefore he laboured with in- e r 
defatigable application in preparing for a ſecond battle. 
Above all things he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen bis 
Perſian cavalry, and to have a great number of cha. 
riots of war, built after a new form; having found 
great inconveniencies in the old ones, the faſhion of 

which came from Troy, and had continued in ule til 


C In this interval, ambaſſadors arrived from the 
King of India, with a large ſum of money for Cyrus, 
from the King their maſter 3 who had alſo ordered 


) Cyrop, l. 6. p. 151. (50 Ib. l, 6: p. 156. 157. 


hem to aſſure him, that he was very glad he had ac- 
EE ninted him with what he wanted; that he was will- 
ore money, be had nothing to do but to let him 
now); and that, in ſhort, he had ordered his ambaſſa- 
EQors to pay him the fame abſolute obedience as to 
bimſelf. Cyrus received theſe obliging offers with all 


6 
10 
al 
he 


preſents: and taking advantage of their good diſpoſi - 


Wo the enemy, as envoys from the King of India, on 
pretence of propoſing an alliance with the King of Af- 
: hria, but in effect to diſcover his deſigns, and give 
he Tyrus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
by this employment with joy, and acquitted themſelves 
) - & 5 OS 
the I do not find in this laft circumſtance the upright 
ronduct and uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ig- 


ers Porant, that it was an open violation of the laws of 


By · Nations, to fend ſpies to an enemy's court, under the 


1m þ itle of ambaſſadors ; which is a character that will not 
ies ufer thoſe inveſted with it to act fo mean a part, or 


ade to be guilty of ſuch treachery ?. 


bad (i) Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like 


new We man who had nothin g but great projects in view. 
i. le not only took care of every thing that had been 


tle, eſolved in council, but took pleaſure in exciting a 
1 bis Noble emulation amongſt his officers, who ſhould have 
the fineſt arms, be the beſt mounted, fling a dart or 

noot an arrow the moſt dexterouſly, or who ſhould un- 


chas 
ound i 
n of ergo toil and fatigue with the greateſt patience. This 
e til de brought about by taking them along with him a- 

bunting, and by conſtantly rewarding thoſe that dif 
1 the 


gerede praiſed them publicly, and ſhewed them all poſſible 


(i cytop. 1.6. p. 1574 
them eee 


. ng to be his friend and ally; and, if he (till wanted 


poſſible dignity and gratitude. He treated the ambaſ 
adors with the utmoſt regard, and made them noble 


ion, deſired them to depute three of their own body 


inguiſhed themſelves moſt. Where-ever he perceived 
yrus, hat the captains took a particular care of their men, 


favour for their encouragement. When he made 


them 
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them any feaſt, he never propoſed any other diverſions 
than military exerciſes, and always gave conſiderable 
prizes to the conquerors, by which means he excited 
an univerſal ardour throughout his army. In a word, 
he was a general, who in repoſe, as well as action 


nay, even in his pleaſures, his meals, converſations, ers 
and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promo. on 
ting the ſervice. It is by ſuch methods a man be — 
comes an able and complete warrior. tan. 
C In the mean time, the Indian 83 be. bat 

; ing. returned from the enemy's camp, brought word, hir 
that Crœſus was choſen generaliſſimo of their army; he 


that all the kings and princes in their alliance had: . ( 
greed to furniſh the neceſſary ſums of money for . bet 
ling the troops; that the Thracians had already en. ron 
gaged themſelves ; ; that from Egypt a great ſuccou . b 
Was marching, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty WC 
_ thouſand men; that another army was expected from = 
_ Cyprus ; that the Cilicians, the people of the two i 
Phrygia's, the Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cape. E 
docians, Arabians, and Phœnicians, were already arli· WE ach 
ved; that the Aſſyrians were likewiſe come up with . | 
the King of Babylon ; that the Jonians, Aolians, and ee 
moſt part of the Greeks living in Aſia, had been ob. to! 
| Hged to join them; that Crœſus had likewiſe ſent tothe en 


Lacedzmonians, to bring them into a treaty of all. ( 
ance; that the army was aſſembled near the river en 
Ithir 


Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thym- EEK 
bra, which was the place of rendezvous for all the 
troops. This relation was confirmed by the accounts Wi 
brought 1 in both by the priſoners and the ſpies. 3 
3 Cyrus? s army was diſcouraged by this news WW: 


But that prince having aſſembled his officers, and te-. 
: Preſented to them the infinite difference between the Wt" 
enemy's troops and theirs, Joon diſpelled their fears E his 
and revived their courage. = 
m) Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his os 


: army ſhould be provided with all neceſlaries ; and had 


| 4 b Cyrop. L6. P. T7 8. 00 F. 159. 13 P. 158,—163 ( 
- ha | | gives 


Wiven orders, as well for their march, as for the battle 


| e was preparing to give; in the doing of which he 
4 eſcended to an aſtoniſhing detail, which Xenophon 
1 Slates at length, and which reached from the chief 
v 3 1 down to the very loweſt ſubaltern offi- 
„ers; for he knew. very well, that upon ſuch precau- 
o i Pons the ſucceſs of enterpriſes depends, which often 
. E Fiſcarry through the neglect of the ſmalleſt circum- 


ances; in the ſame manner as it frequently happens, 


4 Fbines is ſtopped through the diſorder of one ſingle 
heel though never ſo ſmall. 


4 (u. This prince knew all the officers of his army by 
ar 
ny ber names; and making uſe of a low, but ſignificant 


? = the uſed to ſay, He thought it ſtrange, 
that an artificer ſhould know the names of all his 
tools, and a general ſhould be ſo indifferent, as not 


IE 
> 3 


F and operations.” Beſides, he was perſuaded, that 
ſuch an attention had ſomething in. it more honourable 
for the officers, more engaging, and more proper to 


ith 
nd excite them to do their duty, as it naturally leads them 
ry Eto believe, they are both known and Ronwed, by their 
he general. 


m. third part of his troops, that the country en not 
ne be left entirely defenceleſs. Ig 
Cyrus, who underſtood how. advantageous it is al 


te. in Media, but marched forwards to meet them in their 


he E territories ; that he might both conſume their forage by 

15 his troops, and diſconcert their meaſures by his expedi- 
buon, and the boldneſs of his undertaking. After a very 
his | long march he came up with the enemy at Thymbra, 


ad a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the capital of the 


(n) Cyrop. I. 5. p. 13 1. 11 000 Ib. I. 6. * 160. 161. 
2 F country. 
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at the playing or movement of the greateſt ma. 


3 e to know the names of all his captains, which are the 
E inſtruments he muſt make uſe of in all his enterpriſes 


= (0) When all the preparations were  Gnithed, Cyrus 
5 took leave of Cyaxares, who ſtaid in Media with a 


; (ways to make the enemy's country the feat of war, 
15 by not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him 


—_ 
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1 forces they intended to bring into the field againſt him, 


teen the Aſſyrians of Babylon and the Perſians. t 


count. I have aſſumed the privilege of making uſe d 
the labours and learning of other perſons, but without 
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country. They. did not imagine, this prince, vit 
half the number of forces they had, could think oi 
coming to attack them in their own country: and they i 
were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee him come, before they i 
had time to lay up the proviſions neceſſary for the ſub, Wi 

ſiſtence of their numerous army, or to aſſemble all the 


SEC r. V. The battle of 7. ymbra, between Cyry 
and Craſus. 


7 Tuts battle is one of the maſh conſiderable events 
in antiquity, ſince it decided the empire of Aſi be 


Was this conſideration, that induced Mr Freret, ong 
of my brethren in the academy of polite literature, to 
examine it with a particular care and exactneſs; an 
the rather, as he obſerves, becauſe it is the firſt vitch 
ed battle of which we have any full or particular ac. 


5 robbing them of the glory, as alſo without denying lit 


myſelf the liberty of making ſuch alterations as I judge N hich 


neceſſary. I ſhall give a more ample and particular Meſt t. 


deſeription of this battle, than I uſually do of ſuch 7 {! 
matters, becauſe Cyrus being looked upon as one edu. 
the greateſt captains of antiquity, thoſe of the profel-Wſov t 
ſion may be glad to trace him in all his ſteps through oth ; 
this important action: moreover, the manner in which Mod b 
the ancients made war and- fought ch is an eflens enof 
tial part of their hiſtorꝛ. leur 
(p) In Cyrus's army the companies of fore conſiſt umb 
of an hundred men each, excluſively of the captain 
Each company was ſubdivided into four parts or pla- 
toons, which conſiſted of four and twenty men cach, nden 
not including the perſon that commanded the eſcouade. 


Fach of thele ſubdiviſions was again divided into two. t 


= rb, conſiſting, in Conſequence, of en men. Toog 


ache 1.8. p.. 
Vol. 6. of the memoirs of the e academy of belles laue, 5. 532. (4) 
| | tell 


haps 1. = of YR usSö. 
N companies had a particular ſuperior olficer to com- 


colane!; and ten of thoſe bodies again had anather 
£ * commander, which we may call a brigadier. 
g have already obſerved, that Cyrus, when he 
Gt came, at the head of the thirty thouſand Perſians, 


y. Inſtead of theſe, Cyrus armed the greateſt part 
J them with cuiraſſes, bucklers, and ſwords, or battle 
ges; and left few of his ſoldiers in light armour. 
r The Perſians did not know at that time what 
& was to fight on horſeback. Cyrus, who was con- 
ginced, that nothing was of fo great importance to- 
vards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was ſenſible 
F the great inconvenience he laboured under in that 


- of epect, and therefore took wiſe and early precautions 
out ſo remedy that evil. He ſucceeded in his deſign, and 


ing Wy little and little formed a body of Perſian cavalry, 
ge hich amounted to ten thouſand men, and were the | 
ular eſt troops of his army. _ 
(ch AY L ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the other change he 1 


ſtd unbers 3; which appears ſurpriſing in a man fo expert - 
tain WW military affairs, as that hiſtorian wass. : 
pla. Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred 
each nd ninety-ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. OF 
uade cle there were ſeventy thouſand natural-born Perſians, 
 twoWiz. ten thouſand cuiraſſiers of horſe, twenty thou- 
very ed cuiraſfiers of foot, twenty thouſand pikemen, and 


3 2+ 


%) Cyrop. I. 2. p. 39. 40 (. Ib. I 4+ p · 99. 100. and l. 5. p. 138. 
ten | 8 | 
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ad them, which ſufficiently anſwers to what we call 


& the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a conſiderable 
b hange in the arms of his troops. Two thirds of them 
then only made ule of javelins, or bows, and con- 
+5: uently could only fight at a diſtance from the ene- 


poduced, with reſpect to the chariots of war. It is 
ow time for us to give the number of the troops of 
oth armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, 
d by putting together ſeveral ſcattered paſſages of 
enophon ; that author having omitted the material 
reumſtance of acquainting us preciſely with their 


enty thouſand light-armed ſoldiers. The reſt of the 


army, = 


= 
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army, to the number of an hundred and twenty. la 2 
| thouſand men, conſiſted of twenty-ſix thouſand Nie. 
dian, Armenian, and Arabian horſe, and an hundred 
thouſand foot of the ſame nations. 


(5) Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had tree honda 
chariots of war, armed with ſithes; each charig 


drawn by four horſes abreaſt, covered with trapping i 
that were ſhot-proof ; as were alſo the horſes of the F * 
Perſian cuiraſſiers. | 5 

ct) He had likewiſe ordered a great number of " in 

riots to be made of a larger ſize, upon each of whin | ** 
was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty fer © 
high, in which were .lodged twenty archers. Fai + 

_ Chariot was drawn "_ wheels by lixteen oxen Yoke 2 
get in a breaſt. K 
cu) There was moreover a ee . 16 5 
camels, upon each of which were two Arabian archeꝶ on 
back to back; ſo that one looked towards the * Jos 


and the other towards the tail of the camel. 
(x, Creeſus's army was above twice as numerous a 
| that of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and 5 

twenty thouſand men, of which ſixty thouſand were ca ger 

valry. The troops conſiſted chiefly of Babyloniany 
| Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadoecians, of the nations x 
bout the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, to the number 
of three hundred and fixty thouſand men. The . 
gyptians alone made a body of an hundred and twenty 
_ thouſand. They had bucklers, that covered ther 


from head to foot, very long pikes, and ſhort {words by. 
but very broad. The reſt of the army was made uM for 
of Cyprians, Cilicians, cb, Paphlagonian a 


T7 ee a6 and. 3 8 15 het 
Y Creeſus's army, in order of battle, warall range 


cel 

in one line, the infantry in the centre, and the caval par 
on the two wings. All his troops, both foot and hoff col 
were thirty men deep: but the Egyptians, who, as on 
. have taken notice, were an hundred and enen thou In 
C Cyrop. 1.6. p. 152-153-157 (1) p 156. 05 


Cu . 153. 18. (x) p. 1589. (% P. 166. « 
| Et tan 
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nd in number, and who were the principal ſtrength 


i of Creeſus's infantry, 1 in the centre of which they were 

6 poſted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or ſquare 
0 battalions, of ten thouſand men each; which had an 
hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with 
i an interval or ſpace between every battalion, that they 
n might act and fight independent of, and without in- 
'* erfering with one another. Crœſus would gladly 
te have perſuaded them to range themſelves in leſs depth, 

\ WE that they might make the wider front. The armies 
a E were in an immenſe plain, which gave room for the 
naß extending of their wings to right and left: and the de- 
te | ſign of Crœſus, upon which alone he founded his hopes 
40 of victory, was to ſurround and hem in the enemy's 
_— army, But he could not prevail upon the Egyptians 
to change the order of battle, to which they had been 
era accuſtomed. His army, as it was thus drawn out into 
herd one line, took up near forty ſtadia' „ of five miles, in 
e lengtb. 

|  Araſpes, who, vader the pretence of Iſcotitenit, had 

s retired to Crœſus's army, and had had particular or- 
auß ders from Cyrus, to obſerve well the manner of that 
© general's ranging his troops, returned to the Perſian 
nog camp the day before the battle. Cyrus, in drawing 
3: "Wi up his army, governed himſelf by th diſpoſition of 
" the enemy, of which that young Median nobleman 2 
ie E. * 


had given him an exact account. 
(2) The Perſian troops had been generally uſed to 


vent] 
then 
vords 
de ut 
n1ans 


thought fit to change that diſpoſition, It was neceſlary 
for him to form as wide a front as poſſible, without too 
much weakening his phalanx, to prevent his army's 


fange 
walt 
hoile 
as W 


* ſon to believe the Lydian phalanx, that were only 
tho 


armed with light bucklers and javelins, could ſupport 
(2) Cyrop. l. 6. p. by: | - 


fan 
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engage four and twenty men in depth, but Cyrus 


being incloſed and hemmed in. His infantry was ex- 
cellent, and moſt advantageouſly armed with cuiraſſes, 
partiſans, battle-axes, and ſwords ; and provided they 
could join the enemy in cloſe fight, there was little rea- 
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; the charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files of his 
infantry one half, and ranged them only twelve men 
deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, 
the right commanded by Chryſanthes, and the left by 
. Hyſtaſpes. The whole front of the army took up 
but thirty-two. ſtadia's, or four miles, in extent; and 
_ conſequently was at each end near four ſtadia's, or 
half a mile, ſhort of the enemy's front. 
' Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus BY 
ced the ſpearmen, and behind them the | archers, 
Both the one and the other were covered by the ſol. 
diers in their front, over whoſe heads they could fling 
their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at the enemy. 
Behind all theſe he formed another line, to ſerve for 
the rear, which conſiſted of the flower of his army. 
heir buſineſs was, to have their eyes upon thoſe that 
were placed before them, to encourage thoſe that did 
their duty, to ſuſtain and threaten thoſe that gave way, 
and even to kill thoſe as traitors that run away ; by 
that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make Wil 
them have as great a terror of the troops in the rear W 
as they could poſlibly have of the enemy = EF 
Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, 
Which I have already deſcribed. Theſe formed a line 


. 


_ equal and parallel to that of the army; and did not a 
only ſerve to annoy the enemy by the perpetual di- te 
charges of the archers that were in them, but might WF © 
| likewiſe be looked upon as a kind of moveable forts, WF 
or redoubts, under which the Perſian troops might e 
rally, in caſe they were broken and puſhed by the t 


enemy S 
Juſt behind theſe towers were two e lines, which 2 
alſo were parallel and equal to the front of the army. 
The one was formed of the baggage, and the other of 
the chariots, which carried the women, and ſuch 0- 
ther perſons as were unfit for ſervice. | 
ca) To cloſe all theſe lines, and to ſecure them from 
me inſults of the enemy, Cyrus placed i in the rear of 
00 Cyrop. I. 6. 10: 1 
a 


I 


Fee, 
6 


9 
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all two thouſand I nfany two thouſand. 8 and 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 
Cyrus's deſign in forming two lines of the bag- 


gage, &c.- was not only to make his army appear 


more numerous than it really was, but likewiſe to ob- 


nge the enemy, in caſe they were reſolved to ſur- 


round him, as he knew they intended, to make the 
longer circuit, and conſequently to weaken their line, 


by ſtretching it out ſo far. 


"We have {till the Perſian e of x war armed with 


| ſithes to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into three bo- 
dies, of an hundred each. One of theſe bodies, com- 
manded by Abradates, King of * Sufiana, was placed 


in the front of the battle, and the other two upon the 


> two flanks of the army. 


Such was the order of battle in the two armies, * 
they were drawn out and UPI. the ay before the 


engagement. 


(6b) The next day, very early! in the morning, Op 
rus made a facrifice, during which time his army took 
a little refreſhment ; and the ſoldiers, after having of- 
fered their libations to the gods, put on their armour. 


Never was ſight more beautiful and magnificent: coat- 


armours, cuiraſſes, bucklers, Helmets, one could not 
tell which to admire moſt : men and horſes, all finely | 


equipped, and glittering in braſs and ſcarlet. 


(c.) When Abradates was juſt going to put on his 


; cuirals, which was only of quilted flax, according to 


the faſhion. of his country, his wife Panthea came, and 
preſented him with an helmet, bracers, and bracelets, 
all of gold, with a coat-armour of his own length, 


E plaited at the bottom, and with a purple- coloured plume 


of feathers. She had got all this armour prepared with- 
out her huſpand's knowledge, that her preſent might 
be the more agreegble from ſurpriſe. In ſpite of all her 
endeavours to the contrary, when ſhe dreſſed him in 
tis armour, ſhe ſhed ſome tears. But, notwithſtand- 
(0d) Cyrop. I. 6, p. 169. (c) Pag. 169. 170. 
ene | . 8 Ret 
_— ing 
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ing her tenderneſs for him, ſhe exhorted him to die 
with ſword in hand, rather than not ſignalize himſelf 
in a manner ſuitable to his birth, and the idea ſhe had 
endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth, 
% Our obligations,” ſays ſhe, © to that prince are inf. 


e nitely great. I was his priſoner, and as ſuch was 
& {et apart for his pleaſure z but when I came into his 


„ hands, I was neither uſed like a captive, nor had 


e any diſhonourable conditions impoſed on me for my 
& freedom. He treated me as if I had been his own 
& brother's wife; and in return I aſſured him, you 


. would be capable of acknowledging ſuch extraordi. 


“ nary goodneſs.” „O Jupiter,” cried Abradates, 
ifting up his eyes towards heaven, © grant that, on 
„ this occaſion, I may approve myſelf an huſband 
„ worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of ſo ge. 
« nerous a benefactor.” Having ſaid this, he mount. 
; ed his chariot. Panthea, not being able to embrace 
him any longer, was ready to kiſs the chariot he rode 
in; and when ſhe had purſued him with her eyes as far 
as the poſſibly could, ſhe retired. _ 

(d) As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſhed his ice, gi 
ven his officers the neceſſary orders and inſtructions tor 
the battle, and put them in mind of paying the bo- 
mage that is due to the gods, every man went to his 
| poſt. (e) Some of his officers brought him wine and 
victuals: he eat a little without fitting down, and 


cCauſed the reſt to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe that 


were about him. He took a little wine likewiſe, and 


päoured out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, be. 
fore he drank ; and all the company followed bis cx. 
After this he prayed again to the god of his 


* Fathers, deſiring he would pleaſe to be his guide, and 
come to his aſſiſtance: he then mounted his horke 
and commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was conſidering on which ſide he ſhould d. 
rect his march, he hoard a clap of thunder on n the 15 


<< cyrop. 6. e. Ce Ib 17. p 172, wy 


and 
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and cried out, # 40 Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee.” 
And that inſtant he ſet forwards, having Chryſanthes on 
his right, who.commanded the right wing of the horſe, 
and Arſamas on his left, who commanded the foot. 
He warned them above all things to take care of the 
royal ſtandard, and to advance equally in a line. The 
F Rendard was a golden eagle at the end of a pike, with 
its wings ſtretched out. The ſame was ever after uſed | 
3 by the kings of Perſia, He made his army halt three 
times before they arrived at the enemy's army; and 
after having marched about twenty ſtadia's, or two 
| miles and an half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within ſight of each 
other, and the enemy had obſerved how much the 
front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the 
| centre of their army halt, whilſt the two wings ad- 
vanced, projecting to the right and left, with deſign to 
inclole Cyrus's army, and to begin their attack on 
every ſide at the ſame time. This movement did not 
at all alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expected it. Having 
given the word for rallying the troops, Jupiter, leader 
and protector, he left his right wing, promiſing to re- 
join them immediately, and help them to e if 
| it was the will of the gods. 

He rode. through all the raitks, to give his or- 

d ders, and to encourage the ſoldiers; and he who, on 
x all other occaſions, was ſo modeſt, and ſo far from the 
leaſt air of oſtentation, was now full of a noble con- 
4 WW faence, and ſpoke as if he was aſſured of victory. 
« Follow me, comrades,” ſays he, “the victory is 
„ certainly ours; the gods are for us.” He obſerved, 
bis chat many of his officers, and even Abradates himſelf, 
nd vere uneaſy at the motion which the two wings of the 
e,. Dadian army made, in order to attack them on the 

wo flanks: Thoſe troops alarm you,” ſays he.; 
a. believe me, thoſe are the very troops that will be 
bt, the. firſt routed : and to you, e 1 give That 
Y Cyrop. I. 7. p. 173.— 176. 
wm 06 had really. a God for his guide, TR very arent from Tu pi ter 
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ee. as a ſignal of the time when you” are to fall upon With is 
* the enemy with your chariots? In the event the Ar 
thing juſt happened as Cyrus had foretold. After Cy, 

rus had given ſuch orders as he thought neceſſary ever 


Dy where, he returned to the right wing of his army. 
(g When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 


* troops were ſufficiently extended, Crœſus gave the ſy. 


nal to the main body of his army to march up dire. 
1y to the front of the Perſian army, whilſt the tuo 
wings, that were wheeling round upon their Hanks, | 
advanced on each fide : fo that Cyrus's army was in. bro! 
cloſed on three ſides, as if it had had three great ar. the 
mies to engage with; and, as Xenophon ſays, looked 
like a ſmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 
In an inſtant, on the firſt ſignal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on every ide, keeping a profound 
filence in expectation of the event. 'The prince noy 
thought it time to ſing the hymn of battle. The 
whole army anſwered to it with loud ſhouts, and invo- i 
cations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the head Wſharj 
of ſome troops of horſe, briſkly followed by a body in th 
of the foot, fell immediately upon the enemy's forces ¶ Fortu 
that were marching to attack the right of his army in Nafter 


flank; and having attacked them in flank, as they in-. Nrary 
tended to do him, put them into great diſorder. The Min cl 


' chariots then airing furiouſly bo 8 8 the Lyalans, com- N Iiged 
Pleted their defeat. beyo 
In the ſame moment the troops of the left faul Ther 
knowing by the noiſe that Cyrus had begun the battle and j 
on the right, advanced to the enemy. And imme. the r 
diately the ſquadron of camels was made to advance tear- 
likewiſe, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy's cava. 
ry did not expect this; and their horſes at a diſtance, 


| as ſoon as ever they were ſenſible of the approach ol (7. 

| thoſe animals, (for horſes. cannot endure. che ſmell of borſe 
camels), began to ſnort and prance, to run foul uponidden 

and overturn one another, throwing their riders, andpuſhi 

- [reading them under their feet. | Whilſt Sores were uo fin 

20 Syrer. . 7. p. 176. 5 09 


9 | . tl 


tis confuſton, a mall body of horſe, commanded by 
Ilrtageſes, Puſhed them very warmly, to prevent them 
rom rallying; and the chariots armed with ſithes fall- 
ling furiouſly up6n them, they were AGE: routed, 
With a dreadful ſlaughter. | 


_— 
* 


— 


Abradates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, 
be drove like lightning upon them with all his chariots. 


charge, but gave way and were diſperſed. Having 


cle, to fee the heaps of men and horſes, overturned 


xdy ia their way. But Abradates's chariot having the miſ- 
ces fortune to be overturned, he and his men were killed, 


in Wafter they had ſignalized their valour in an extraordi- 
in- {vary manner. The Egyptians then marching forwards | 


[he Min cloſe order, and covered with their bucklers, ob- 


om. liged the Perſian infantry to give way, and drove them 
os their fourth line, as far as to their machines. 
nk, MW There the Egyptians met with a freſh ſtorm of arrows 
ute and javelins, that were poured upon their heads from 
me · the rolling towers; and the battalions of the Perſian 
rear-guard advancing ſword in hand, hindered their 
uchers and ſpearmen from retreatihg any farther, and 


obliged them to return to the charge. 


h oF (7) Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 5 
11 orborſe and foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, 
\pon{Waud not amuſe himſelf in purſuing the runaways ; but, 
andWhuſhing on directly to the centre, had the mortification 


to find his Perſian troops. had been forced to give Way: 
(b) Eyrop- 17. p. 177. | 0) 7.175 


0 ap. 1. . c CV Rus. 131 | 


(50), This being the ſi 881 which Cyrus bad given 


ET heir firſt ranks were not able to ſtand ſo violent a 


broken and overthrown them, Abradates came up to 
(the Egyptian battalions ; which being covered with their 
bucklers, and marching i in ſuch cloſe order, that the 
chariots had not room to pierce amongſt them, gave 
him much more trouble, and would not have been 
broken, had it not been for the violence of the horſes, 
that trod upon them. It was a moſt dreadful ſpecta- 


chariots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the 
cal Wſiharp ſithes, which cut every thing in pieces that came 
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and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent 
the Egyptians from gaining further ground, would be 
to attack them behind. He did ſo, and fell upon thei 
rear. The cavalry came up at the fame time, and the 
enemy was puſhed with great fury. The Egyptians 
being attacked on all ſides, faced about every way, 
and defended themſelves with wonderful brayer, 
Cyrus himſelf was in great danger: his horſe, which 
a ſoldier had ſtabbed in the belly, ſinking under him, 
he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here was an op- 
portunity, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how important 
it is for a commander to have the affection of his fol 
diers. Officers and men, equally alarmed at the dan. 
ger in which they ſaw their leader, run headlong into 
the thick foreſt of pikes, to reſcue and fave him. Ke 
quickly mounted another horſe, and the battle became 
.more bloody than ever.. At length Cyrus, admiring 
the valour of the Egyptians, and being concerned to 
fee ſuch brave men periſh, offered them honourabls 
Conditions, if they would ſurrender ; letting then 
know at the fame time, that all their allies had aban- 
doned them. The Egyptians accepted the conditions; 
-and, as they were no leſs eminent in point of fidelity 
than in courage, they ſtipulated, that they ſhould na 
be obliged to carry arms againſt Crœſus, in whoſe {er 
vice they had been engaged. From thenceforward 
they ſerved in the Perſian army with inviolable fidelity, 
( Kenophon obſerves, that Cyrus gave them the 
cities of Larifla and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the 
ſea - coaſt, as alſo other inland places, which were in- 
habited by their deſcendents even in his time; and 
he adds, that theſe places were called the cities of tit 
Egyptians. This obſervation of Xenophon's, as allo 
many other in ſeveral parts of his Cyropedia, in order 
to prove the truth of the things he advances, ſhews 
pPlainly, that he meant that work as a true hiſtory 9 
Cyrus, at leaſt with reſpect to the main ſubſtance 0 


| Ck) | Cyrop. 1.7. p. 179. e 


hap. * 9 of C VR us. | 133 


and the greateſt. part of the facts all tranſafiicns. 
his judicious reflection, ee Freret makes upon 
His paſſage. 


| (1) The battle laſted till evening. "Calan retreat 
d, as faſt as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The 

i Kher nations in like manner that very night directed 
Weir courſe, each to their own country, and made as 
ng marches as they poſſibly could. The conquerors, 
er they had eaten ſomething, and poſted the guards, 


In deſcribing this battle I ba e exactly 


o follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin 
Panſlation of which is not always faithful. Some per- 
pns of the ſword, to whom I have communicated 


his deſcription, find a defect in the manner in which 
Tyrus diſpoſed of his troops in order of battle; as he 
laced no troops to cover his flanks, to ſuſtain his arm- 

d chariots, and to oppoſe the two bodies of troops 
hich Crœſus had detached to fall upon the flanks 

pf Cyrus's army. It is poſſible ſuch a circumſtance 


night eſcape Xenophon in deſcribing this battle. 


(n It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly 
wing to his Perun cavalry, which was a new eſta- 
liſhment, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care 


Ind activity in forming his people, and perfecting 


em in a part of the military art, of which till his | 


ime they had been utterly ignorant. The chariots 
med with ſithes did good ſervice, and the uſe of 
em was ever afterwards retained among the Perſians. 


he camels too were not unſerviceable in this battle; 


ough RXenophon makes no great account of them, 


nd obſerves, that in his time they made no other ule N 


F them, than for car rying the baggage. . 


don't undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, _ 
dr to magnify his merit. It is ſufficient to take no- 
ce, that in this affair we ſee all the qualities of a 
great general ſhine out in him. Before the battle, an 
dmirable ſagacity and foreſight in diſcovering and 


00 Cyrop. . 7. B+ . 7 . (m) Ib. Þ 180, 
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an 
diſconcerting the enemy's meaſures; an infinite exact. Vith 
neſs in the detail of ire in taking care that his a. (# 
my ſhould be provided with every thing neceſſary, ait is 
all his orders punctually executed at the times fixed; Wnoſt 
a wonderful application to gain the hearts of his vo er 0 
diers, and to inſpire them with confidence and ar. Me br 
dour. In the heat of action, what a ſpirit and aCtivity, put c 
What a preſence of mind in giving orders, as occaſion Wthe n 
requires; what courage and intrepidity, and at the Ing h 
ſame time what humanity towards the enemy, Whole pf th 
valour he reſpects, and whole blood he is unwilling to bat 
ſhed ! We ſhall he oy. and OY: what uſe he made of tis mp 
fer al Papp: 
But whar appears to me full more e remarkable and N poſſit 
more worthy of admiration than all the reſt, is the cov Hrdin 
ſtant care he took, on all occaſions, to pay that ho MAbra 
mage and worſhip to the Deity, which he thought be. Milthea, 
longed to him. Doubtleſs the reader has been ſurpt· MPagge 
ſed to ſee, in the relation I have given of this battle, They 
how many times Cyrus, in ſight of all his army, make Wſery 
mention of the gods, offers ſacrifices and libations to HMrchic 
85 them, addreſſes himſelf to them by prayer and invocꝛ- Wi 
tion, and implores their ſuccour and protection. But DI 
in this T have added nothing to the original text of the WM 7 
'biſtorian, who was alſo a military perſon himſelf, and towa 
ho thought it no diſhonour to himſelf or his profeſſon Mus d 
_ to relate theſe particular circumſtances. What a ſhane, pp in 
then, and a reproach would it be to a Chriſtian officer Nforce 
or general, if on a day of battle he ſhould bluſh toap- Ning 
pear as religious and devout as a Pagan prince; andi N noſt 
«the Lord of hoſts, the God of armies, whom he 2c Nxonſi 
___*knowledges as ſuch, ſhould make a leſs impreſſion up Nihat 
on his mind, than a reſpect for the falſe deities of P* Nane. 
.ganiſm did upon the mind of Cyrus? ndu 
As for Creeſus, he makes no great gere in this ace iiate 
tion; not one word is {aid of him in the whole engage Wider 
ment. But that profound ſilence which Lenophon loot : 
obſerves in regard to him, ſeems, in my opinion, o -,, 


e A 8 deal; and gives: us to underſtand, + hat 4 


Whap, r. 5 
an may be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, 
Without being a great warrior. Po pron 
W /:) But let us return to the camp of the Perſians, 
We is caſy:to imagine, that Panthea muſt be in the ut- 
[1 noſt affliction and diſtreſs, when the news was brought 
er of Abradates's death. Having cauſed his body to 
ſs: brought io ber, and holding it upon her knees, quite 
ut of her ſenſes, with her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed upon 
Ihe melancholy object, ſne thought of nothing but feed- 
Ing her grief, and indulging her miſery, with the ſight 
pf that diſmal and bloody ſpectacle. Cyrus, being told 
£ yhat a condition ſhe was in, ran immediately to her, 
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5 
Re 25 
5 


0 
5 mpathized with her affliction, and bewailed her un- 


Pappy fate with tears of compaſſion, doing all that he 


i Poſſibly could to give her comfort, and ordering extra- 
ordinary honours to be ſhewn to the brave deceaſed 
o {Wibradates. But no ſooner was Cyrus retired, than Pan- 
e Wthea, overpowered with grief, ſtabbed herſelf with a 
ti-WWaoger, and fell dead upon the body of her huſband. 
ic, WT hey were both buried in one common grave upon the 


Fery ſpot; and a monument was erected for them, 
rhich was ſtanding in the time of Xenophon. 


er. v1. The taking of Sardis, and of ce. 


the BW (0) Thr next day, in the morning, Cyrus marched 
and Wowards Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Crœ- 


Ins did not imagine, that Cyrus intended to ſhut him 


mc, Wop in the city; and therefore marched out with his 
cer forces to meet him, and to give him battle. Accor- 

ap. ing to that hiſtorian, the Lydians were the braveſt and _ 
1d if Wroſt warlike people of Aſia. Their principal ſtrength 
ac. Weonliſted in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to render 
1 that the leſs ſerviceable to them, made his camels ad- 
Pa. 


Fance firſt; of which animals the horſe could neither 
ndure the ſight nor the ſmell, and therefore imme- 


lately retired on their approach. Upon which the 
age riders diſmounted, and came to the engagement on 
* ſoot; which was very obſtinately maintained on both 
: PO 


| (1) Cyrop. J. 7. p. 184.186. (0) L. 1. 7984. | 
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ſides; but at length the Lydians gave way, and wer 1 
forced to retreat into the city; ( which Cyrus quick, v 
ly beſieged, cauſing his engines to be levelled agant f. 
the walls, and his ſcaling-ladders to be prepared, as i 1; 
he intended to attack it by ſtorm. But whilſt he vs e. 
amuſing the beſieged with theſe preparations, the nit «: 
following he made himſelf maſter of the citadel, by a ce 
private way that led thereto, which he was informed « 
of by a Perſian ſlave, who had been a ſervant to the « 
governor of that place. At break of day he enter « 
the city, where he met with no reſiſtance. His fit . 
care was to preſerve it from being plundered ; for he « 
perceived the Chaldeans had quitted their ranks, nd < 
already begun to diſperſe themſelves in ſeveral places, WW « 
Io ſtop the rapacious hands of foreign ſoldiers, ad ru 
tie them as it were by a ſingle command, in a city ſo 
abounding with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to 
be done but by fo ſingular an authority as Cyrus had o- 
ver his army. He gave all the citizens to underſtand, that 


their lives ſhould be ſpared, and neither their wives n ch. 
children touched, provided they brought him all tha no 
gold and ſilver. This condition they readily compli git 
with; and Crœſus himſelf, whom Cyrus had ordered al 

to be conducted to him, ſet them an example, by «MM ah 
livering up all his riches and treaſures to the conquero ca 
s When Cyrus had given all neceſſary orders con wi 
cerning the city, he had a particular converſation wit bas 
the King; of whom he aſked among other things, wha po 
he now thought of the oracle of Delphos, and of th 5 
anſwers given by the god that preſided there, fu ſto 
whom, it was ſaid, he had always had a great regad cui 
_ Creeſus firſt acknowledged, that he had juſtly incurte tio; 
the indignation of that god, for having ſhewn a di wo 
truſt of the truth of his anſwers, and for having pu -*q 
him to the trial by an abſurd and ridiculous queſtion ſus 
and then declared, that, notwithſtanding all this, H a : 

| Mill had no reaſon to complain of him; for that, having} Kir 
cCeonſulted him, to know what he ſhould do in order ii wir 


5 b Cyrop. . 7. P. 180. | (4) Ib. p. 181.—184- 


lea 


W 


| which implied in ſubſtance, That he ſhould enjoy a per- 


« that I am inſtructed by my defeat, and begin to 
« know myſelf, I believe I am going to begin to be 


reverſe of fortune, treated him with a great deal of 


| diſcharged him (as Crœſus acknowledged himſelf) from 


2 


lead an happy life, the oracle had given him an anſwer, 


fect and laſting happineſs, when he once came to the 
knowledge of himſelf. © For want of this knowledge,” 
continued he, © and believing myſelf, through the ex- 
« ceſſive praiſes that were laviſhed upon me, to be 
« ſomething very different from what I am, I ac- 
te cepted the title of generaliſſimo of the whole army, 
« and unadviſedly engaged in a war, againſt a prince 
« infinitely my ſuperior in all reſpects. But now 
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« happy; and if you prove favourable to me, (for my 
“fate is in your hands), I ſhall certainly be ſo. Cy 
rus, touched with compaſſion at the misfortune of the 
King, who was fallen in a moment from ſo great an 
elevation, and admiring his equanimity under ſuch a 


clemency and kindneſs, ſuffering him to enjoy both 
the title and authority of King, under the reſtriction of 
not having the power to make war; that is to ſay, he 


all the burdenſome part of regal power, and truly en- 
abled him to lead an happy life, exempt from all 
care and diſquiet. From thenceforward he took him 
with him in all his expeditions, either out of eſteem for KY 
him, and to have the benefit of his counſel, or out of - RY 
policy, and to be the more ſecure of his perſon. 5 Os. 
Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this 
ſtory with the addition of ſome very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances, which I think it incumbent on me to men- 
tion, *notwithſtanding they ſeem to be much more 
wonderful than true. 
Fr) T have already obſerved, that the only fon Croz- 5 
ſus had living was dumb. T his young prince, ſeeing 
a ſoldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the 
King, whom he did not know, a ſtroke upon the head 
with his ſcimitar, made ſuch a Violent effort and TN. 
TIP Her. |. 1, c. 5 | 
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gle, out of fear and tenderneſs for the life of his fa. 
ther, that he broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and Cried 
Mts Soldier, ſpare the li 72 of Creſus., . 

( Crœſus being a priſouer, Was condemned by the | 
conqueror to be burnt alive, Accor dingly, the funeral. 
pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince being laid 
thereon, and juſt upon the point of execution, recol. 
lecting the * converſation he had formerly had with So. 
Jon, was wofully convinced of the truth of that philo. 
ſopher”: Ss. admonition, and, in remembrance thereof, 

cried out aloud three times, Solon, Solan, Solon! Cyrus 

who, with the chief officers of his court, was preſent 
at this ſpectacle, was curious to know "why Crœſus 
pronounced that celebrated philoſopher”s s name with ſo 
much vehemence in this extremity. Being told the rea- 
fon, and reflecting upon the uncertain ſtate of all ſublu- 
nary things, he was touched with, commiſeration at the 
| prince” s misfortune, cauſed him to be taken from the 
pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, 
with honour and reſpect. + Thus had Solon the olory, 
with one ſingle word, to fave the life of one king, and 
give a wholeſome leſſon of inſtruction to another. 

Two anſwers in particular, given by the Delphic 
oracle, had induced Crœſus to engage in the war, which 
proved fo fatal to him. The one was, That he (Crce- 
Jus) was to believe himſelf in danger, when the Medes 
' ſhould have a mule to reign over them: the other, 
Thar when he ſhould paſs the river Halys, to make war 

againſt the Medes, he would deſtroy a mighty empire. 
From the firſt of theſe oracular anſwers, he e 
cConſidering the impoſſibility of the thing ſpoken of, 
that he had nothing to fear; and from the ſecond, he 
conceived hopes of ſubverting the empire of the Medes 
When he found how things had happened quite con- 
trary to his ee, with Cyrus I leave, h he dif 


C9) Reto I. r. &. 66. —or. Plut: i in Solon. 
This converſation i is already related, P. 73. 
7 Kai Job 7 be 0 Lo ey N Tov Kev cd, Toy * waidtion; 


Mm” Brower, Plat: 


1 be 


arched meſſengers to Delphos, in order to make a pre- 


the ſame time to reproach him for having ſo baſely de- 
ceived him by his oracles, notwithſtanding all the vaſt 
preſents and offerings he had made him. The god 
vas at no great pains to juſtify his anſwers. The mule 
which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his 
extraction from two different nations, being a Perſian 
by the father's ſide, and a Mede by the mother's ; and 
as to the great empire which Crœſus was to overthrow, 
the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 


impoſed upon mankind, in thoſe times of ignorance 


- Wand darkneſs, always giving his anſwers to thoſe that 

e conſulted him, in ſuch ambiguous and doubtful terms, 

© chat, let the event be what it would, they contained a 
, r nn nn es, 
5 (t) When the people of Ionia and olia were ap- 


priſed of Cyrus's having ſubdued the Lydians, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to him at Sardis, to deſire he would re- 
ceive them as his ſubjects, upon the ſame conditions he 


c 
bad granted the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his vic- 


= Witory bad ſolicited them in vain to embrace his party, 
s and was then in a condition to compel them to it by 


r, borce, anſwered them only by a fable of a fiſherman, 

i cho having played upon his pipe, in order to make the 

e. im come to him, in vain, found there was no way to 
d, eatch them, but by throwing his net into the water. 


f, {Walling in their hopes of ſucceeding this way, they ap- 


ze pied to the Lacedæmonians, and demanded their ſuc- 
s. Neour. The Lacedzmonians thereupon ſent deputies to 
n- Cyrus, to let him know, that they would not ſuffer him 


iſ. oo ondertake any thing againſt the Greeks. Cyrus only 
laughed at ſuch a meſſage, and advertiſed them, in his 
turn, to take care, and put themſelves into a condition 
„ defend their own territories. I 
The nations of the ifles had nothing to apprehend. 
ed „5 


(t) Herod, l. 1. c. 141. 1524 153 


ſent to the god in his name of a golden chain, and at 


It was by ſuch falſe and deceitful oracles, that the 
father of lies, the devil, who was the author of them, 
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From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which 


pril. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, 
and appeared to be inacceſſible, without mentioning 
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from Cyrus, becauſe he had not yet ſubdued the Phce. 
nicians, nor had the Perſians any ſhipping. 


ARTICLE 
Hiſtery of the beſt zeging and taking of Babylon by Gra, 


Cu) Crus ſtaid in Aſia Minor, till he had entirely re. 
duced all the nations that inhabited it into 
ſubje ction, from the Egean ſea to the river Euphrates, 


he alſo ſubjected. After which he entered into Aſly- 

ria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only city « 
the Eaſt that ſtood out againſt him. 

The ſiege of this important place Was no eaſy enters 


the immenſe number of people within them for thcir 
defence. Beſides, the city was ſtored with all ſorts of WM con 

proviſions for twenty years. However, theſe difficul- WM :f 
ties did not diſcourage Cyrus from purſuing his deſign, 


Hut deſpairing to take the place by ſtorm or aſſault, he 1 


made them believe his deſign was to reduce it by fa 1 


mine. To which end he cauſed a line of circumval. bylo 


lation to be drawn quite round the city, with a large man 
and deep ditch ; and, that his troops might not be 0: ¶ giou 
ver- fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, 22 
and aſſigned each of them its month for guarding the N able 
' trenches. The beſieged, thinking themſelves out of dl and 
danger, by reaſon of their ramparts and magazines, 


equa. 

inſulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed 1 
at all his attempts, and all the trouble he we bimſel, ſe 
as ſo much unprofitable labour. _ ries 
88 cr. I. Predictions of the principal ein ſtance! re- toſe 
lating to the ft rege and the taking of Babylon, as they Fl 2. 

are ſet down in different places of the holy ſcriptures of it, 
As the taking of Babylon is one of the greateſt event} * » 


in ancient hiſtory, and as the principal circumſtance 


Cu) Her, Lt: © 177.1 ; Eyrop 1. 7. p-. 186—188. 1 
Vil 


nes, 
bed 
iſelf 


5 re” 


the 


ures 
vent 
ance! 


1 Chap. 1. 
Vich which it was attended, were orerold in the holy 
E ſcriptures many years before it happened; I think it not 


and I ſhall remain ſo for ever. 


witl 


„cr 


improper, b before 1 give an account of what the pro- 


| fane writers ſay of it, briefly to put together what we 
find upon the ſame head in the ſacred pages, that the 
| reader may be the more capable of comparing the Pre- 
: diftions and the eee of them together. Ver 


; I. The prediftion of the Fewiſh captivity at Babylon | 


and the time. of its duration. 


God almighty was pleaſed not only to cauſo 45 Z 
captivity which his people were to ſuffer at Babylon, 
to be foretold a long 
| likewiſe to ſet down the exact number of years it was 

to laſt, 
after which he promiſed he would deliver them, by 
| bringing a remarkable and an eternal deſtruction upon 


time before it came to paſs, but 


The term he fixed for it was ſeventy years; 


the city of Babylon, the place of their bondage and 
confinement. And theſe nations ball ferve the OE 
of Babylon ſeventy years, Jer. xv. 11. 


II. The cauſes of Gods wreth againſ Babylon. 7 7 
That which kindled the wrath of God agairiſt Ba- 


dylon, was, 1. Her inſupportable pride; 2. Her inhu- 
man cruelty towards the Jews ; 5245 Se * he Werle 


gious impiety of her King. 1 5.34 
1. Her pride. 
eible. She ſays in her heart, I am the queen of nations, 


equal to mine. 
tributary to me, or in alliance with me. I ſhall never 
know eitker barrenneſs or widowhoed. Eternity is 


mitin my deſtiny, according to the obſervation of all 


thoſe that have conſulted-the ſtars to know it. 


2. Her eruelty. It is God himfelf chat complains 
of it, I was willing (lays he) 10 puniſh my people 


5 Dixiſti, In ſempiternum eee in corde tuo. Ego ſum, 
ali. 7: 4. 5 


< 


— 


'of CYRUS. | x47 


* She beheveth: herſelf to bei invin- 


There is no power 
All other powers are either ſubject or 


*non elt præter me amplius: non ſedebo eg et. en ſicklitatern. N 
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incſuch a manner as a Father -(chaftiſethhis children +. 16. 
J ſent them for a time into baniſhment at Babylon, Acco 
with at deſign to recall them, as ſoon as they were be. Ane 
come more thank ful and more faithful. But Baby. Wi tre, 

lon and her prince have converted my paternal Fl al 
ſtiſement into ſuch a cruel and inhuman treatment as ants 

my clemency abhors. Their deſign has been to de. alſo 
ſtroy; mine was to ſave. The baniſhment they have WR hou 
turned into a ſevere bondage and captivity, and have Wl hola 
ſhewn no — or de either to age, infir- not 
mity, dor virtu. ab 

- ego The facrilegioes impict ty 1 he) FT To the to p 
pride and cruelty of his predeceſſors, Balthazar added the 
an impiety that was peculiar to himſelf. He did not = dau 
only prefer his falſe divinities to the true and only God, ſba. 

but imagined himſelf likewiſe to have vanquiſhed his = Ha 
power, becauſe he was poſſeſſed of the veſſels which had Wt eth 
belonged to his worſhip : and, as if he meant it to afl. e 

front him, he affected to apply thoſe holy veſſels to ben 
profane uſes. This was the provoking circumſtance God 
that brought down the wrath of God upon him. bei 
III. 7 he decree Ace 83 Babylon une N pon 
lion of the calamities that were to fall upon 55 Eu 
and of her utter deſtruction. Hs = BY 
Cx) Make bright the arrows, gather the ſhields ; it is du 
the prophet that ſpeaks to the Medes and Perſians. The We wil 
Lord hath ra ijed up the ſpirit of the kings of the Medes: fes, 
far his. device is againſt Babylon, to deſtroy it; becauſe Wt all 
it is e bengeanet of the Lord, the Vengeance of his wa 
M75 "How! ye, fer the day 2 the Lord is at band; T7 

: day cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the | cor 
220 Aſolate. (z) Be hold, Twill puniſh the king of Baby» MM - 
on and his Tap, as Thave puniſhed the king of Afyriat. i IV 
3 Jer. l. 11. % Iſ. xi. 6. 9. (2) Jer. „„ , 

* Iratus ſum Ro populum meum, et dedi eos in manu tua, Babylon. x 

Non poſuiſti eis miſericordiam : ſuper ſenem aggravaſti Jugum ron vale uſe 


de. Veniet ſuper te malum. J/xlyii, 6, * | | LE 
* In ans deſtruction or Nueveh. 35 5 | 5 


2 { 


Nb | 
(a). — rocmbatdns — her 


| At be thruſt through: and every one that is joined 


14 ; 4% ſha Il be daſped to pieces before their eyes, their 
= houſes ſhall be ſpotled, and their wives raviſbed. Be- 


2 light in it. Their bows alſo ſhall daſh the young men 
to pieces; and they ſhall have no pity on the Fruit 


Lusgbier of Babylon, who art to be deſtroyed ; happy 
all he be that rewardeth thee as thou haſt ſerved us. 


eth them againſt the ſtones, 
ca) And Babylon the glory of king umb, and I 


God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It ſhall never 
be inhabited, neither ſhall it be duelt in from genera- 


duell there, and ſatyrs ſhall dance there; 
E wild beaſts of the iſlands ſhall cry in their deſolate hou- 
. fer, and dragons in their pleaſant palaces. (Ce) I awill. 
| alſo mate it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools of 


the Jews. x 


FITS whom the divine providence was to mile Fe 


| uſe of, as an inſtrument for the- executing . of his de- 


(a) Jer. I. 15. 29. * 33 >) If. xiii 15,—18. a BA doe 
0 WM Tal, ex xx i. S. 9. (4) U. ziü. 1922+ C0 Id. xiv. 23+ 2 4. 
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according! to her work according to all that ſhe hath 
| dine; do unto her: and ſpare ye not her Joung men, de- 
| fray ye utterly all her haſt. (b) Every one hari is Found, 


> them; ſpall fall by the ſword." Their children. 


bold, I will ſtir up the Medes againſt them, who ſhall | 
not regard filver ; and as for gold, they ſhall not de- 


b the womb z. their eye ſhall not ſpare children. Cc) 0 
3 Happy ſhall he be that taketh thy children, and daft 
. of. the Chaldees excellency, ſhall be as when 


tion to generation: neither ſhall the Arabian pitch tent 
there, neither ſhall the ſhepherds make their fold there. 
| But wild beaſts of the deſert ſhall lie there, and their 
4 houſes ſhall be full of doleful creatures; and owls ſhall. 
And the 


uater: and I will ſweep it it with the beſem of deſtruce 
| tion, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The Lord of hoſts hath 

| ſworn, faying, Surely' as have thought, ſo ſball it 
; come to paſs ; 3 and as have e WG hall it tand. ; 


; W. Gras called t deftrey Babylon, and. to 6 deliver. 
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 Ggns of goodneſs and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the ſcripture by his name, above two 
hundred years before he was born: and, that the world 
might not be ſurpriſed at the prodigious rapidity of his 
conqueſts, God was pleaſed to declare, in very lofty 
and remarkable terms, that he himſelf would be his 
guide; that in all his expeditions he would lead him by 
the hand, and would ſubdue all the princes of the earth 


. before him. (/) Thus ſaith the Lord to his anvinted, 


to Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have holden, to ſubdue 
nations before him: and I will looſe the loins of kings, 
lo open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates 


ſhall not be ſhut. Twill go before thee; and make the 


crooked places ſtraight : I will break in pieces the 
gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars of iron. 


And I will give thee the treaſures of darkneſ5, and 


Hidden riches of ſecret places, that thou mayſt know, 
that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the 
| God of ljrael. For Jacob my ſervant's ſake, and ||: 


rael mine elect, I have even called thee by thy name: | 


Thave firnamed thou, though thou haſt not known me. 


V. God gives the ſignal to the commanders, and it 
.be troops, to march againſt Babylon. 
( Lift ye up a banner, ſaith the Lord, upon the high 

mountain, that it may be ſeen afar off, and that all 

they who are to obey me may know my orders. Ex- 
ali the voice unto them that are able to hear you. Shake 

the hand, and make a ſign, to haſten the march of 
thoſe: that are too far off to diſtinguiſh another ſort of 
command. Let the officers of the troops go into the 
gates of the nobles, into the pavilions of their kings. 

Let the people of cath nation range themſelves around 

their ſovereign, and make haſte to offer him their ſer- 

Mee, and to go unto his tent, which is already ſet up. 

ö have commanded my ſanctiſted ones, 1 have 
given my orders to [thoſe whom I have ſanctified for 


> the execution of my deſigns; and theſe kings are al- 


 weady marching to obey me, though they know me nt. 
5 EP, IL. XIV. 1g. (8) If alk 2. (, V. 5 51 


— 


** N 
Poet 
ans 


get he 
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Inis 1 that haye placed them upon the throne, that. 
bare made ſeveral nations ſubject | to them, in order to 
accompliſh my_ deſigns by their miniſtration. | . 4 have 


called my mighty ones (i) for mine anger. I have 


cauſed the mighty warriors to come up, to be the mi- 
niſters and executioners of my wrath and Vengeance. 
From me they derive their courage, their martial abi- 
ities, their patience, their wiſdom, and the ſucceſs of 


their enterpriſes. If they are invincible, it is becauſe 
they ſer ve me: 2 thing gives way, and trembles 
before them, becauſe they are the miniſters of my 
wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for my 


glory, they. rejoice in my highneſ3. The honour they 
dave of being under my command, and of being ſent 
to deliver a people that I love, inſpires them with ar- 
dour and chearfulneſs : behold, they triumph already ä 


in a certain aſſurance of victory. 


The prophet, a witneſs in ſpirit of the orders that 
are juſt given, is aſtoniſhed at the ſwiftneſs with which 
they are executed by the princes and the people. I 
bear already, he cries out, (* the-noiſe of a multi- 


tude in the mountains, like as of a great people; a tus 


multuous noiſe of the kingdoms of nations gathered to- 
gether : the Lord of hoſts muſtereth the hoſt of the 


battle. (1) They come from a far country, from the 


end of heaven, where the voice of God, their walker 


and ſovereign, has reached their ears. 


But it is not with the ſight of a Grmidable ar my, 


or of the kings of the earth, that I am now ſtruck ; 


it is God himſelf that 1 behold ; all the reſt are but 


his retinue, and the miniſters of his juſtice. Js is e- 


ven the Lord, and the weapons of his wan 1e 


deſtroy the whole land. 
(m) d grievous viſion is declared unto me: T he 


21 impious Balthazar, King of Babylon, continues to act 
impiouſly; the treacherous dealer dealeth treache- 


(1) Lat. verſ. in ira mea. Heb, in iram mem. 
1 II. xiii. 4. ( * 5 in Grays xxi. 2. | 
8 A is che ſcaſe of the Hebrew word, . 5 
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Phat exactneſs he reveals to his prophets the principal 


5 keient to render her impregnable, and triumphed in 


ZE der that defeription. And yet that very river Euphra- 


5 gem, (of which there never had deen any example be- 
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rouſly," and the ſpotler ſpoilet h. O put an end to 

theſe exceſſes, go up, thou prince of Perſia; go up, 0 
Blam: and thou prince of the Medes, deſ jege thou 

Babylon: Beſege, © Media : all the ſigbing, which 

ſhe was the cauſe of, have I made to ceaſe. That 
wicked city is taken and pillaged'; her 1 1S at an 
end, and my people is delivered. 


be ER 
the rive 
knacceſ] 
conſum 


VL Particular. Gir abſences: ft drag; "relating 9 he ree, 


the ſiege and the taking of Babylon. 


8 

There! is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper BY 

to raiſe a profound reverence in us for religion, and to fre. at 
give us a great idea of the Deity, than to obſerve with Nnkin 


and I 1 
und [le 
bard. 
his, v 
nare ; 
fer; 
irunke 
will m 
5. 
redib 
gre fi. 
ps the 
un 
Ing of 
Mer: 1 
nton 
n thi 
tome 
don 
fead; 
im, | 
death 
ance 
(r) 
(u) 


circumſtances of the beſieging and taking of Babylon, 
not only many years, but ſeveral ages; before it happened, 

_ 1. We have already ſeen, that the army by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to conſiſt of Medes and Per. | 
| fans, and to be commanded by Cyrus. | 

2. This city ſhall be attacked after a veſy extraor- 
dinary manner, in a way that ſhe did not at all ex- 
pect: () Therefore ſhall evil come upon thee ; thou 
Halt not know From whence it riſeth. She ſhall be al 

on a ſudden and in an inſtant overwhelmed with cala- 
mities, which ſhe did not foreſee: (o) Deſolation ſhall 
come upon thee ſuddenly, which thou ſhalt not know, 
In a word, ſhe ſhall be taken, as it were, in a net or 
a gin, before ſhe perceiveth that any ſnares have becn 
laid for her: (y) bave laid a ſnare for thee, and 
Thou art alf6 taten, Babylon, and thou waſt not aware, 
3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was ſuf. 


her being o advantageouſſy fi ſituated and defended by 


= deep à river: (% O thou that duelleſt upon many 
waters. It is God himſelf who points out Babylon un- 


tes ſhall be the cauſe of her ruin. Cyrus, by a {trata- 


Ca) ir un. Ce) ba. () Ier f. (2) Both 


fore, nor has there been any thing like it Gace), ſhall 
divert gr courſe of that river, ſhall lay its channel dry, 


and by that means open. himſelf a paſſage into the, ci- 


be tried up.. Cyrus ſhall take poſſeſſion of the 5 — of 
the river; and the waters, which rendered Babylon 
nicceſſible, ſhall be dried up, as if they had 3 
conſumed by fire: (659 The paſſages are ſtopped, and 
ww reeds they have burnt with fire... 

4. She ſhall be taken in the night-time, . 


Are. at ta le, and think upon nothing but eating and 


ind I will make them drunken, that they may rejoice, 


rare for thee ; who drieth up the waters of the ri- 


will mate drunk her princes. 


redible terror and perturbation of mind: C My loins 


ie: the night of my pleaſure hath he turned into fear 
nto me. This is the condition Balthazar was in, when, 


ome out of the wall, which wrote ſuch characters 
pon it, as none of his diviners could either explain or 


en li. 36. 1 30. (6) Id. li. 32. ) d. 1 0% 7 
9 Id. 1. 24. l. 1 00 1d. Rat 0 ral. 3 4 620 Dan, v. 6. 


that 


* ; 


Chap. 1. 5 Cn US., 1 


ty: ( Fel 7 605 gry up her ſea, and make her ſprings 
ry. . A draught is upon ber. waters, and they ſhall 
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N Jay 55 
bf feaſting and rejoicing, even whilſt their inhabitants 


rinking : (1) In their heat I will make their feaſts, : 


md ſleep a perpetual ſleep, and not wake, ſaith the 
Lord. It is remarkable, that it is God who does al! 
his, who lays a ſnare for Babylon; (2) J have laid a 


— rate 0 . 
I * * 
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fer; I will dry up her ſea; and who brings that 
runkenneſs and drowſineſs upon her Princes; ; (0 . 


The King ſhall be ſeized in an inſtant _ an in- 


re filled with pain; pangs have taken hold upon me, 
ps the pangs of a waman that travaileth » 1 was bowed 
own at the hearing of it ; I was diſmayed at the\ſee- 
tn of it, My heart panted, fearfulneſs affrighted 9 


In the middle of the entertainment, he ſaw an hand 


ſead ; but more eſpecially, when Daniel declared to 
um, that thoſe characters imported the ſentence! of his 
leath, (z) Then, ſays the ſcripture, the king's counte- 
bance was changed, and his thoughts troubled Ain 6 
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That the Joints of his loins were looſed, and his knes leave 
ſinote one againſt another. The terror, aſtoniſhment maki 
fainting, and trembling of Balthazar, are here deſcribe diſpe 
and expreſſed in the fame manner by the prophet who flock 
Was an eye · witneſs of them, as they were by the pro. whet 

phet who foretold them two hundred years before. chaſe 
But Iſaiah muſt have had an extraordinary meaſure ſecot 
of divine illumination, to be able to add, immediately too 
after the deſcription of Balthazar's conſternation e and 
following words: (a Prepare the table, watch in th one 
wvatich-tower, eat, drink. The prophet foreſees, tial with 
Balthazar, though terribly diſmayed and confounded x divin 
 firft, ſhall recover his ſpirit and courage again, through of | 

|  theexhortations of his courtiers, but more particular ©” 

through the perſuaſion of the queen his mother, wd . 

repreſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of being bie 
fected with ſuch unmanly fears and unneceſſary alarm: whe 
( Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy cen en 

' Zenance be changed. They exhorted him therefore .. in it 
make himſelf eaſy, to ſatisfy himſelf with giving pro der 
per orders, and with the aſſurance of being advertiſe ae 
ave 


of every thing by the vigilance of the centinels; to or 0 
der the reſt of the ſupper to be ſerved, as if nothin Lam 
had happened; and to recall that gaiety and joy vi ture, 


his exceſſive fears had baniſhed from the table: Pre all p 
pare the table, watch in the watch-tower, eat, drink like 
6. But at the ſame time that men are giving the with 

bg. ordest, God, on his part, is likewiſe giving his: (c) deft / 
riſe, ye princes, and anoint the ſhield. It is God him Juſtly 

ſelf that commands the princes to advance, to tu do b 
their arms, and to enter ene into a city drowned 1 has 
B, wine, and buried in ſleep. wor 
7. Iſaiah acquaints us with two aa and impor 15 
ant circumſtances concerning the taking of Babylo wavy 

The firſt is, that the troops with which it is fille wild 

| ſhall not keep their ground, or ſtand firm any wher ried 

neither at the palace, nor the citadel, nor any otbe {elf 
public place whatſoever ; that they mall deſert al bbs: 


(4) OW 9 Dan. v. 10. Ce) IC. Axl. 3. 


vithout being pur 


— ee 


Chap. 1. 
leave one another, without thinking of any thing but 
making their eſcape ; that, in running away, they ſhall 
diſperſe themſelves, and take different roads, juſt as a 
flock of deer, or of ſheep, is diſperſed and ſcattered 


when they are affrighted: (4) And it ſhall be as the 


chaſed rae, and as a ſheep that no man taketh up. The 
ſecond circumſtance is, that the greateſt part of thoſe 


troops, though they were in the Babylonian ſervice 


and pay, were not Babylonians; and that they ſhall 
return into the provinces from whence they came, 
food by the conquerors ; becauſe the 
divine vengeance was chiefly to fall upon the citizens 
of Babylon: (e) They ſball every man turn to his 
own people, and flee every one into his own land, 


8. Laſtly, Not to mention the dreadful ſlaughter 


which-is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, 
where no mercy will be ſhewn either to old men, wo- 


men, or children, or even to the child that is ſtill with- | 
in its mother's womb, as has been already taken no- 
tice of; the laſt circumſtance, I ſay, the prophet fore- 


tells, is the death of the King himſelf, whoſe body is to 


have no burial, and the entire extinction of the royal 
family; both which calamities are deſcribed in ſerip- 
ture, after a manner equally terrible and inſtructive to 
all princes. (/) But thou art caſt out of thy grave, 


like an' abominable brauch. Thou ſhalt not be joined 
with them (thy anceſtors) in burial, becauſe thou haſt 
deſtroyed thy land, and ſlain thy people. That king is 
juſtly forgot, who has never remembered, that he ought 


to be the protector and father of his people. He that 
has lived only to ruin and deſtroy his country, is un- 
worthy of the common privilege of burial. As he has 
been an enemy to mankind, living or dead, he ought to 


have no place amongſt them. He was like unto the 


wild beaſts of the field, and like them he ſhall be bu. 
lied: and ſince he had no ſentiments of humanity him- 


ſelf, he deſerves to meet with no humanity from others. 
This is the ſentence which God himſelf pronounceth 
(4) If xiii. 14 (e) Ibid. -1J) Tf, xiv. 19.20. | 
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againſt Balthazar. And the malediction extends itſelf 
to his children, who were looked upon as his aſſociates 
min the throne, and as the ſource of a long poſterity and 
ſucceſſion of kings; and were entertained with no- 
thing, by the flattering courtiers, but the pleaſing pro- 
ſpects and ideas of their future grandeur: (g.) Pre. 
pare ſlaughter for his children, for the iniquity if 
their fathers; that they do not riſe, nor poſſeſs th: 
land. For Iwill riſe up againſt them, ſaith the Lird 


| of hoſts, and cut off from Babylon the name, and 


1 remnant, and fon, and nephew, faith the Lor d. 


SECT. II. 4 deſcription of the taking of Babylon, : 


AFTER having ſeen the predictions of every thing 
that was to happen to impious Babylon, it is now 


teme to come to the completion and accompliſhment 
of thoſe prophecies: and, in order thereto, we muſt 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory, with reſpect to the 


taking of that city. 


4s ſoon as Cyrus ſaw the ditch which they had long 


worked upon was finiſhed, he began to think ſeriouſly 


upon the execution of his vaſt deſign, which as yet he 


had communicated to no body. Providence ſoon fur- 


niſhed him with as fit an opportunity for this purpoſe 

as he could deſire. He was informed, that in the ci- 
ty, on ſuch a day, a great feſtival was to be celebra- 
ted; and that the Babylonians, on occaſion of that ſo- 


lemnity, were accuſtomed to paſs the whole night in 


drinking and debauchery, _ 


O Balthazar himſelf was more concerned in this pu- 
blic rejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent 


entertainment to the chief officers of the kingdom, and 


the ladies of the court. In the heat of his wine, he 
ordered the gold and ſilver veſſels which had been ta- 
ken from the temple of Jeruſalem, to be brought out; 

and, as an inſult upon the God of Iſrael, he, his whole 
court, and all his concubines, drank out of thoſe ſacred 
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and impiety, in the very action made bim ſenſible, 
wha it was that he affronted, by a ſudden apparition 


of an hand writing certain characters upon the wall. 
The King, terribly ſurpriſed and frighted at this viſion, 


immediately ſent for all his wiſe men, his diviners and 


aſtrologers, that they might read the writing to him, 
and explain the meaning of it. But they all came in 
yain ; not one of them being able to expound the mate 
ter, or even to read the * characters. It is probably 
in relation to this occurrence, that Iſaiah, after havin: 

foretold to Babylon, that ſhe ſhall be overwhelmed with 
calamities which ſhe did not expect, adds, Stand now 
with thine inchantments, and with the multitude of. 


thy ſorcertes. Let now the aſtr ologers, the ſtar- ga- 
zers, the monthly prognoſticators ſtand up, and ſave 
thee from theſe things that ſhall come upon thee, II. 


x]vii. 12. 13. The Queen-mother (Nitocris, a prin- 


ceſs of great merit) coming upon the noiſe of chis pro- 
digy into the banqueting-room, endeavoured to com- 


poſe the ſpirit of the King, her ſon; adviſing him to 


{end for Daniel, with whoſe abilities! in ſuch matters 
ſhe was well acquainted, and whom ſhe had always , 


N employed in the government of the ſtate. 


Daniel was therefore immediately ſent for, and 8 


ſppoke to the King with a freedom and liberty becoming 
a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful man- 


ner in which God had puniſhed the pride of bis grand- 
father Nebuchadnezzar, and the + crying abuſe he 
made of his power, when he acknowledged no law but 
his own will, and thought himſelf maſter to exalt and 
lo abaſe, to inflict deſtruction and death whereſoever he 
would, only becauſe ſuch was his will and pleaſure, 


And thou his fon (ſays he to the King) haſt not hums 


i ene thine beart, though thau neweſt all 0 oe” 


i. The 8 hu they ak not __ this ſentence was, that i it was 


written in Hebrew letters, which are now called the Samaritan charac- 
ters, and which the Babylonians did not underſtand. 


T Whom he would he flew, and whom! he would he kept oy, a 10 


| whom he would he fe 1 and whom be wou!d he put down, Dan. v. 19. 
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152 The HISTORY Bock Iv. 
haſt lified up thyſelf againſt the Lord of heaven; 
and they have brought the veſſels of his. houſe before 
thee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy con. 
cubines, have drank wine in them; and thou haſt 
praiſed the gods of ſilver and gold, of braſs, iron, 
wood, and ſtone, which ſee not, nor hear, nor knoy 
and the God in whoſe hand thy breath is, and whiſe 
are all thy ways, haſt thou not glorified. Then was 
the part of the hand ſent From him, and this writing 
das written, And this is the writing that was writ: 
ten, * MENE, TEKEL, (i) UPHARSIN. This is the 
interpretation of the thing: MENE, Cod hath nun- 
bered thy kingdom, and finiſhed it; TEKEL, theu 
art wweighed in the balances, and art found wanting ; 
PeREsS, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Perſians, This interpretation, one would 
think, ſhould have enhanced the King's trouble ; but 
ſome way or other they found means to diſpel his fears, 
and make him eaſy; probably upon a perſuaſion, that 
the calamity was not denounced as preſent or imme- 
_ diate, and that time might furnith them with expe- 
dients to avert it. This however is certain, that, for 


7 fear of diſturbing the general joy of the preſent feſt. 


val, they put off the diſcuſſion of ſerious matters to 
5 another time, ſat down again to their mirth and li- 
quor, and continued Gel Teralings. to a very late 
hour. 
Ck) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the 
confuſion that was generally occaſioned by this feſti- 
val, both in the palace and the city, had poſted a part 
of his troops on that ſide where the river entered into 
the city, and another part on that ſide where it went 
out; and had commanded them to enter the city that 
very night, by marching along the channel of the ri- 
ver, as ſoon as ever they found it fordable. Having 
given all neceſſary orders, and exhorted his officers to 
Follow him, by repreſenting to them, that he marches 
(i) Or PERE S. (+) Cyrop. I. 7. p. res. „ 
N * Theſe ices words ognity aA db weight, diviſion, © 41 
8 See unde 


"dad's N CAR. a9. 


under . * the gods; in the evening he made 
them open the great, receptacles, or ditches, on both 
ſides the town, above and below, that the water of the 
river might run into them. By this means the Eu- 


phrates Was quickly emptied, and its channel became 


dry. Then the two forementioned bodies of troops, 


according to their orders; went into the channel, the 
one commanded by Gobryas, and the other by Ga- 


dates, and advanced towards each other without meet · 


ing with any obſtacle. The inviſible guide, who had 
promiſed to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the gene- 


ral negligence and diſorder of that riotous night ferve 


to the leaving open of the gates of braſs, which were 


# made to ſhut up the deſcents from the keys to the ri - 
ver, and which alone, if they had not been left open, 
were ſufficient to have defeated the whole enterpriſe. 


Thus did theſe two bodies of troops penetrate into the 
very heart of the city without any oppoſition; and incet- 
ing together at the royal palace, according to their 
agreement, ſurpriſed the guards, and cut them to pieces. 
Some of the company that were within the palace o- 
pening the doors, to know what noiſe it was they 
heard without, the ſoldiers ruſhed in, and quickly made 


themſelves maſters of it. And meeting the King, who 


came up to them ſword in hand, at the head of thoſe 
that were in the way to ſuccour him, they killed him, 
and put all thoſe that attended him to the fword. 
The firſt thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to 
thank the gods for having at laſt puniſhed that impi- 


cus King. Theſe words are Xenophon's, and are 


very remarkable, as they ſo perfectly agree with what 


the ſcriptures have recorded of the impious Balthazar. 


( The taking of Babylon put an end to the Ba- 
bylonian empire, after a duration of two hundred apd 
den years from the beginning of Nabuchodonoſor's - 


reign, who was the founder thereof. Thus was the 


power of that proud city aboliſhed, juſt fifty years after 


mne had deſtroyed.the city of Jeruſalem and her temple. 


And herein were accomplithed thoſe Predictions, W hich 
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„ The HISTORY Bock lv. 
the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had denoun. 
Ceed againſt her, and of which we have already given a 
particular account. There is ſtill one more, the moſt 
important, and the moſt ineredible of them all, and yet 
the feripture has ſet it down in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and marked it out with the greateſt exactneſs: a pre- 
_ diftion literally fulfilled in all its points; the proof of 
which ſtill 3 ſubſiſts, is the moſt eaſy to be ve. 
rified, and indeed of a nature not to be conteſted. 
What I mean, is the prediction of fo total and abſolute 
. ruin of Babylon, that not the leaſt remains or foot. 
ſteps ſhould be left of it. I think it may not be im- 
proper to give an account of the perfect accompliſh- 
ment of this famous propheey, before we proceed to 
ſpeak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 


S SECT. III. The completion of the prophecy which fore. 
told the total ruin and deſtruction of Babylon. 
Tuis prediction we find recorded in ſeveral of the 
prophets, but particularly in Iſaiah, in the xitith chap- 
ter, from the 19th to the 22d verſes, and in the 23d 
and 24th verſes of the xivth chapter. I have already 
_ Inſerted it at large, p. 143, 4. It is there declared, that 
Babylon ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, as the criminal 
Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly were; that 
he ſhall be no more inhabited; that ſhe ſhall never 
be rebuilt; that the Arabs ſhall not ſo much as ſet 
up their tents there; that neither herdſman, or ſhep- 
| Herd, fhall come thither even to reſt his herd or his 
„ Fflock ; that it ſhall become a dwelling-place for the 
Wild beaſts, and a retreat for the birds of the night; 
| that the place where it ſtood ſhall be covered over with 
a marſh, or a fen, ſo that no mark or footſtep ſhall 
be left to ſhew where Babylon had been. It is God 
himfelf who pronounced this ſentence, and it is for the 
ſervice of religion, to ſhew how exactly every article of 
it has been ſucceflively accompliſhed. - 
I. In the firſt place, Babylon ceaſed to be a royal 
_ «city, the kings of Perſia chuſing to reſide _—_ 


They delighted more in Shuſan, Ecbatana, Perſepolis, 


or any other place; and did themſelves deſtroy a goud 


part of Babylon. 
(n II. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, 1 


| the Macedonians, who ſucceeded the Perfians, did not 
| only neglect it, and forbear to make any imbelliſh- 
ments, or even reparatfons in it ; but that, moreover, | 
they built * Seleucia in the neighbourhood, on purpoſe 


to draw away its inhabitants, and cauſe it to be de- 


ſerted. Nothing can better explain what the prophet 
bad foretold, It {hall not be inhabited. Its own ma- 


| fters endeavoured to depopulate it. 


III. The new kings of Perſia, who been be- 


| came maſters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, 


| remainder of the inhabitants: ſo that from the time 
| the avathema was pronounced againſt that city, it 
ſeems as if thoſe very perſons that ought to have pro- 


any violence; that it might the more manifeſtly appear 


| which brought about her deſtruction. 


of her was left remaining but the walls. And to this 


Hen, omnium quas unquam fol aſpexit urbium ma xi: 


| Arcad, p. 509. 
(m) A.M. 3880. (a) A. 8 


dedonum negligentia; maxime poltq vam Seleueus Nicator Seleuciam ad 


. 16. g. 38. 


catore intra nonageſimum (or quadrageſimum) lapidem. Plin. 1. 6. c. 26. 
* Pro illa Seleuciam et Cteſiphontem urbes Perſarum inclytas fecerunt. 
S. Hieron. in cap. xi. Tf; 


#- He wrote in the 0 A 8 ſucerſſor to Adrian, 


Chaps 1. . 0 Cyr vis. ST 155 


| by building + Ctefiphon, which earried away all the 


tected her, were become her enemies; as if they all 
| had thought it their duty to reduce her to a ſtate of 
| {olitude, by indirect means though, and without uſing 
| to be the hand of God, rather than the hand of man, 
(n) IV. She was fo totally forſaken; that nothing 


; condition was ſhe reduced at the time when + Pauſa- 
| nias wrote his remarks upon Greece. Illa autem Ba- 


ma, jam prœter muros nibil habet religui. Faul. in 


* Partem urbĩis Perſæ diruerunt, partem tempus conſumpfit, et Ma- 
Tigrim condidit, ſtagiis tantum trecentis a Babylone diſſitam. Strab. - 


In ſolitudinem rediit e th vicinitate Seleuciz, $A id nd a N. 
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V. The kings of Perſia, finding the place deſerted; 
| ds a park of it, in which they kept wild beaſts for 
- Hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had 
foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous beaſts, that are 
enemies to man, or for timorous animals, that flee be. 
fore him. Inſtead of citizens, ſhe was now inhabited 
| by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild alles, 
Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, lavage, deadly 
- creatures, that hate the light, and delight in darkneſa 
To) Wild beaſts of the deſert ſhall lie there, and dra. 
gons ſhall dwell in their pleaſant palaces, _ 
(p St Jerom has tranſmitted us the following valy. 
able remark, which he had from a Perſian monk, that 
had himſelf ſeen: what he related to him. e 
quodam fratre Elamita, gui de illis finibus egrediens, 
nunc H terofolymis vitam exigit monac horum, wenationes 
regias eſſe in Babylene, et omnis generis beſtias mur- 


Vl. But it was ſtill too much that the walls of By. 
bylon were ſtanding. At length they fell down in fe- 
veral places, and were never repaired. - Various acci- 
dents deſtroyed the remainder. The animals which 
ſerved for pleaſure to the Perſian kings, abandoned the 
place: ſerpents and ſcorpions remained ; fo that it be. 
came a dreadful place for perſons that ſhould have the 
curioſity to viſit, or ſearch after its antiquities. The 
 Evphrates, that uſed to run through the city, having 
no longer a free channel, took its courſe another way; 
ſo that in * T heodoret's time there was but a ver 
| fittle ſtream of water left, which run acroſs the ruins 
and not meeting with a deſcent, or free Padlage, ne 
ceſſarily degenerated into a marſh, 
(In the time of Alexander the Great, the rive 


1 had nc its $ ordinary channel, by. reaſon of the out 


| 050 Ic Kill, 21. * Wl A. c. 400. Wor Artian de & 
| id Alex. 1. 8. 12 

Euphbrates . . pm mediam Aridebat: nune autem fu 
vius converſus elt in aliam viam, et per rudera minimus Aquazum meati 


| . Tbeoder. i in . 1. Tuer. N. 38. 25. 
5 26 
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lets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of which 
we have already given an account: theſe, outlets, - be- 
ing ill ſtopped up, had occaſioned a great inundation in 


the country. Alexander, deſigning to fix the ſeat of 
bis empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back of 
the Euphrates into its natural and former channel, and 
had actually ſet his men to work. But the Almighty, 


who watched over the fulfilling of his prophecy, an 


who had declared, he would deſtroy even to the Pak 


remains and footlteps of Babylon, C) LI will cut off 
from Babylon the name and remnant}, defeated this 


enterpriſe by the death of Alexander, which happened 


ſoon after. It is eaſy to comprehend how, after this, 


Babylon being neglected to ſuch a degree as we have 


ſeen, its river was converted into an inacceſlible pool, 
which covered the very place where that impious city 


pools of water. And this was neceſſary, leſt the place 
where Babylon had ſtood ſhould be diſcovered hereaf- 
ter by the courſe of the Euphrates. 

VII. By means of all theſe changes, Babylon became 
an utter deſert, aad all the country round fell into the 


tion was literally fulfilled ; (7) vill make it a poſ- 


lous eye, to ſee if there be any remains of that city, 
which was an enemy to my name, and to Jeruſalem. I 


nory of the place choſen by Nimrod, and which I, 


I. iv. 22. C5) Ib. xiv; 23— (t) Ibid. 
2 Func om nino 0 deſtructa, i ita ut vix 05 rene rudera. Baudran. 


had ſtood, as Iſaiah had foretold : ( I will make it 


fame ſtate of deſolation and horror; ſo that the moſt - 
able * geographers at this day cannot determine the 
place where it ſtood. In this manner God's predic- 


ſeſſion for the bittern, and 7015 of water; and 1 ui 
ſueep it with the beſem of deſtruction, faith the Lord of 
bits, I myſelf, faith the Lord, will examine with a Jea- 


will thoroughly ſweep the place where it ſtood, and will 
dear it fo effectually, by defacing every footſtep of the 
ity, that no perſon ſhall be able to preſerve the me- 


who am the Lord, have aboliſhed, 7. ul ſweep it 
with the beſom of deſtruction, faith the Lord of hoſts. 


VIII. God VE 
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VIII. God was not fatisfied with cauſing all theſe 
alterations to be foretold, but, to give the greater aſſy. 

rance of their certainty, thought fit to ſeal the prediction 
of them by an oath. (u. The Lord of hoſts hath 
 fworn, ſaying, Surely as I have thought, ſo ſhall it cone 
to paſs; and as l have purpoſed, fo ſhall it ſtand, 


_ tude, we muſt not confine it either to Babylon, or to 
_ ts inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned therein. 


the terrible decree, by which the two cities of Baby. 
lon and Jeruſalem fhall be feparated for ever, and an 
cternal divorce be put between the good and the vie. 
ked. The ſcriptures, that have foretold it, ſhall ſub- 
fiſt till the day of its execution. The ſentence is 
written therein, and depoſited, as it were, in the pu- 
blic archives of religion. The Lord of boſts hath 


== fworn, ſaying, Surely as 1 have thought, fo ſball it 


come to paſs ; and asl have purpoſed, fo ſhall it ſtand, 
What I have faid of this prophecy concerning ha- 

bylon, is almoſt entirely taken out of an excellent trea- 
tile upon Iſaiah, which is ſtill in manuſcript. : 


Sxcr. IV. What followed upon the taking of Babylm, 


Have defcribed, put all to the ſword that were found 
in the ſtreets ; then commanded the citizens to bring 
him all their arms, and afterwards to ſhut themſelves 


day, the garriſon which kept the citadel, being appri: 
fed that the city was taken, and their King killed, fur- 


almoſt without ſtriking a blow, and without any reliſt- 
_ ance, find himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 
JJ x A Ro bn SENSES 


the ſucceſs they had given him. And then having 


But if we would take this dreadful oath in its full lati. 


The malediction relates to the whole world; it is the 
general anathema pronounced againſt the wicked; itis 


Cx) CyRvus entered the city after the manner we 


bp in their houſes. The next morning, by break of 


rendered themſelves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, 


The firſt thing he did, was to thank the gods for 


7 aſſembled 


1 Chap. 1. 25 of C 1 RU 8. Dy 


$ :fembled his principal officers, he publicl applauded 
S their courage and prudence, their zeal a 


amy. (Y After which he repreſented to them, that 


i per end of victory was not to give themſelves up to 
idleneſs and pleaſure; that, after having conquered 
their enemies by force of arms, it would be ſhameful 


ments of pleaſure; that, in order to maintain their an- 
cient glory, it behoved them to keep up amongſt the 
EZ Perſians at Babylon, the ſame diſcipline they had ob- 
ſerved in their own country; and, as a means thereto, 
take a particular care to give their children education. 
This (ſays he) will neceſlarily engage us daily to make 


be diligent and careful in ſetti 


ſhall neither hear nor ſee any thing a 
what excites them to virtue, and ſhall be continually 
employed in honourable and laudable exerciſes. 
of his government to different perſons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications : but the care of 
| forming and appointing general officers, governors of 


" 7 e \ en * 4 
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| vancement concur with the public good, and to make 


upon, and mutually contribute to ſupport each other; 
0) Cyrop. l. 7. p. 197-2000 (2) Ib. F 7. p. gon N 
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attachment 
to his perſon, and diſtributed rewards to his whole 


the only means of preſerving what they had acquired, 
Was to perſevere in their ancient virtue; that the pro- 


© to ſuffer themſelves to be overthrown by the allure- 
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further advancements in virtue, as it will oblige us to 

in ſetting them good examples: 
nor will it be eaſy for them to be corrupted, when they 
g amongſt us, but 
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2) Cyrus committed the different parts and offices 


provinces, miniſters and ambaſſaders, he reſerved to 
| himſelf, looking upon that as the proper duty and em- 
ployment of a king, upon which depended his glory, 
| the ſucceſs of his affairs, and the happineſs and tran- 
| quillity of his kingdom. His great talent was, to ſtudy 
| the particular character of men, in order to place 
every one in his proper ſphere, to give them authority 
in proportion to their merit, to make their private ad- 


| the whole machine of the ſtate move in ſo regular 
| 2 manner, that every part ſhould have a dependence 


and 
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and that thi ſtrength of one ſhould not exert itſelf 
but for the benefit and advantage of the reſt. Each 
perſon had his diſtrict, and his particular ſphere of by. 
| {ineſs, of which he gave an account to another above 
him, and he again to a third, and ſo on, till, by thele 
different degrees, and regular ſubordination, the cop. 
niſance of affairs came to the King himſelf ; who dig 
not ſtand idle in the midſt of all this motion, but waz, 
as it were, the ſoul to the body of the ſtate ; which, by 
this means, he governed with as much eaſe as a father 
governs his private family. | 
Ca) When he after wards fade governors, called th 
trapæ, into the provinces under his ſubjection, he 
would not ſuffer the particular governors of places, or 
the commanding officers of the troops, kept on foot 
| for the ſecurity of the country, to depend upon thoſc 
provincial governors, or to be ſubject to any one but 
himſelf; that if any of the//2rr ape, elate with his power 
or riches, made an ill uſe of his authority, there mizkt 
be found witneſſes and cenſors of his male-adminiltr:. 
tion within his own government. For there was ro- 
thing he ſo carefully avoided, as the truſting of any 
one man with an abſolute power; as knowing that a 
prince will quickly have reaſon to repent his having 
_ exalted one perſon ſo high, that all others are there 
: abaſed and kept under. 
Thus Cyrus eſtabliſhed a Wondtr fel Witter with re. 
ſpect to his military affairs, his treaſury, civil gov: 
ment. (5 In all the provinces he had perſons 13 wp 
proved integrity, who gave him an account of every 
thing that paſſed. He made it his pr incipal care to ho 
nour and reward all fuch as diſtinguiſhed themtelves 
by their merit, or were eminent in any reſpect wht: 
ever. He infinitely preferred clemency to martial cou 
rage, becauſe the latter is often the cauſe of ruin and 
deſolation to whole nations, whereas the former 13 al. 
ways beneficent and uſeful. (c.) He was ſenſible, chat 
good laws contribute very much to the forming and 
5 4 Cyrop. l. 8. p/ 229. 0⁰ Ib. 1.8. r. 209. Ce. Ib. p. 204. 
. n 


Chap. . of Cx Rs. 


{| preſerving of good manners; but, in 1 his opinion, the - 
prince, by his example, was to be a living law to his 


people: (d) nor did he think a man worthy to reign. 
over others; unleſs he was more wiſe and virtuous than 

| thoſe he governed. (e) He was alſo perſuaded,” that 
the ſureſt means for a prince to gain the reſpect of his 


courtiers, and of ſuch as approached his perſon, was, 


to have ſo much regard for them, as never to do or to 


5 ſay any thing before them, 8 to 1 rules of de- 


cency and good manners. 
Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal; 


nor did he think there was any thing great or valuable 

in riches, but the pleaſure of diſtributing them to o- 
| thers. (g) © I have prodigious riches,” Tays he to his 
courtiers, © 1 own, and I am glad the world knows it; 


but you may aſſure yourſelves they are as much 
& yours as mine. For to what end ſhould I heap up 
wealth? for my own uſe, and to conſume it myſelf? 

That would be impoſlible, if I deſired it. No: the 
© chief end I aim at is, to have it in my power to re- 
« ward thoſe who ſerve the public faithfully, and to 


ſuccour and relieve thoſe that will I me with : 


their wants and neceſſities,” ?? 
( Creeſus one day repreſented to bim, W by 
continual giving, he would at laſt make himſelf poor; 


whereas he might have amaſſed infinite treaſures, and = 
have been the richeſt prince in the world.“ And to 
« what ſum,” replied Cyrus, „do you think thoſe 


e treaſures might have amounted ? * Crœſus named 


a certain ſum, which was immenſely great. Cyrus 


thereupon ordered a little note to be writ to the lords 
of his court ; in which it was ſignified to them, that 


he had occaſion. for money. Immediately a much 
larger ſum was brought to him than Crœſus had men- 
tioned. © Look here,” ſays Cyrus to him, © here 
are my treaſures ; the cheſts I keep my riches in, 


« are the hearts and affections of my ſubjects,” 


(4) Cyrop. I. 8. b. 205. Ce 5. 204: Ol) p. 209. (g.) p. 225. 
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But as much as he eſteemed liberality, he ſtill laid a 

greater ſtreſs upon kindneſs and condeſcenſion, affahi. 
_ bity and humanity; which are qualities ſtill more en. 
gaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a peo. 
ple, which is properly to reign. For a prince to be 


* more generous than others in giving, when he is inf. 


nitely more rich than they, has nothing in it ſo ſur. 
priſing or extraordinary, as to deſeend in a manner 
from the throne, and to put himſelf upon a level with 
his ſubjects. 

Ci) But what Cyrus erdaned to all other things, 
was the worſhip of the gods, and a reſpect for religion. 
Upon this therefore he thought himſelf obliged to be. 
ſtow his firſt and principal care, as ſoon as he became 
more at leiſure, and more maſter of his time, by the 
conqueſt of Babylon. He began by eſtabliſhing a 


number of Magi, to ſing daily a morning-ſervice of 


praiſe to the honour of the gods, and to offer ſacri- 


fices; which was always Prachiled. amongſt them in 


5 uecceding ages. 


Ihe prince'ꝰs diſpoſition quickly became, as is ful | 
3 the prevailing diſpoſition among his people, and his 
example became the rule of their eonduct. The Per- 
(ans, who ſaw that Cyrus's reign had been but one 


continued chain and ſeries of proſperity and ſucceſs, 


believed, that, by ſerving the gods as he did, they 
ſhould be bleſſed with the like bappineſs and proſperity: 


| beſides, they were ſenſible, it was the ſureſt way to 
pleaſe their prince, and to make their court to him 
ſucceſsfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremely 
glad to find them have ſuch ſentiments of religion; be- 


ing convinced, that whoſoe ver ſincerely fears and wor- 
ſhips God, will at the ſame time be faithful to his king, 

and preſerve an inviolable attachment to his perſon, 
and to the welfare of the ſtate, All this is excellent, 


but! is only true and real in the true regen: 


Ck) Cyrus being reſolved to ſettle his chicf FYRO ; 


at Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very 


| 0 2 P+ 204: n R £2 ER 
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cautious than he had been hitherto in regard to the 
ſafety of his perſon. The moſt dangerous hours for 
princes within their palaces, and the moſt likely for 
© reaſonable attempts upon their lives, are thoſe of 
| bathing, eating, and ſleeping. He determined therefore 


to ſuffer no body to be near him at thoſe times, but 
| ſuch perſons on whoſe fidelity he could abſolutely re- 
| ty: and on this account he thought eunuchs preferable. 
do all others; becauſe, as they had neither wives, chil- 
E dren, nor families, and, beſides, were generally deſpiſed 
on account of the meanneſs of their birth, and the ig- 
E nominy of their condition, they were engaged by all 
E ſorts of reaſons to an entire attachment to their maſter, 
on Whole life their whole fortune depended, and on 
whoſe account alone it was that they were of any con- 
ſideration. Cyrus therefore filled all the offices of his 
houſehold with eunuchs; and as this had been the 
practice before his time, from thenceforth it became 


the general cuſtom of all the eaſtern countries. 


k is well known, that in after times this uſage pre- 
vailed alfo amongſt the Roman emperors, with whom 
the eunuehs were the reigning all-powerful favourites: 
nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the 


prince, aftef having confided his perſon to their care, 


and experienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to in- 
© truſt them alſo with the management of affairs, and by 
degrees to give himſelf up to them. Theſe expert 


courtiers Knew howto improve thoſe favourable mo- 
ments, when ſevereigns, delivered from the weight of 
their | dignity, which is a burden to them, become 
men, and familiarize themſelves with their officers. 


And by this policy, having got poſſeſſion of their ma- 


ſters minds and confidence, they came to be in great 


| credit at court, to have the adminiſtration of public | 


. and to arrive themſelves at the higheſt offices aud dig- 
| tes in the ſtate, RS» e 


Vell affected to him, thought it neceſſary fo be more 
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OO But the good emperors, | ſuch as ener Se. 
verus, had the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon 
them as creatures ſold and attached only to their for- 
tune, and enemies by principle to the public good; 
: perſons, whoſe whole view was to get poſſeſſion of the 
prince's mind, to keep all perſons of merit from him, 
to conceal affairs as much as poſlible from his know. 
ledge, and to keep him ſhut up and impriſoned, in a 
manner, within the narrow. circle of three or four of. 
| ficers, who had an entire aſcendant and dominion over 
him: Claudentes rein Naum, et ann! tes ante 
omnia ne quid ſciat. 

(m) When Cyrus bad given orders about every thing 
relating to the government, he reſolved to ſhew him- 
ſelf publicly to his people, and to his new-conquered 
ſubjects, in a ſolemn auguſt ceremony of religion, by 
marching in a pompous cavaleade to the places conſe- 
crated to the gods, in order to offer ſacrifices to them. 

In this — Cyrus thought fit to diſplay all pol. 


ſible ſplendor and magnificence, to catch and dazzle | 


the eyes of the people. This was the firſt time that 
prince ever aimed at procuring reſpect to himſelf, not 
only by the attractions of virtue, (ſays the hiſtorian) 


but by ſuch an external pomp, as was proper to attract 
the multitude, and worked like a * charm or inchant- 


ment upon their imaginations. He ordered the ſupe- 
rior officers of the Perſians and allies to attend him; 


and gave each of them a ſuit of cloaths after the Me- 


dian faſhion, that is to ſay, long garments, which hung 
dovn to the feet. Theſe cloaths were of various co- 
ours, all of the fineſt and bri ghteſt dye, and richly 


5 embroidered with gold and 4g Beſides thoſe that 
were for themſelves, he gave them others, very ſplen- 


did alſo, but leſs coſtly, to preſent to the ſubaltern of- 
| ficers. It was. on this occaſion the Perſians firſt dreſl- 


£4 themſelves after the manner of the Medes, (u) and 
(1) Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. * J crop. L 8. Þ 213 1. 


O 02 Ib. |. 8. p. 206: 
| ® "AXAK, Mo ure gorrelen be a arg. 


: began 


1 5 
) 
* 


r 


began to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make 


fered to Jupiter. Then came a ſecond chariot of the 
horſes of which were capariſoned with ſcarlet houſings. 


| Cyrus himſelf began to appear upon his car, with his 
diadem. His under tunic was of purple mixed with 
his other garments he ware a large purple cloak. His 


ſter of the horſe, who was of a comely ſtature, but not 


| certain perſons appointed an purpole, and placed at 


Chap: 1. "PO YRUY ©: - -* | © 


them appear more lively, and in painting their faces, 
in order to beautify their complexions. © 
When -the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whole company aſſembled at the King's pa- 
lace by break of day. Four thouſand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themſelves in front of the 
palace, and two thouſand on the two ſides of it, ranged 
in the ſame order. The whole cavalry were alſo drawn 
out, the Perſians on the right, and that of the allies on 
the left. The chariots of war were ranged, half on one 
fide, and half on the other. As ſoon as the palace- 
gates were opened, a great number of bulls, of exqui 
ſite beauty, were led.out by four and four: theſe were 
to be ſacrificed to Jupiter, and other gods, according 
to the ceremonies preſcribed by the Magi. Next fol- 
lowed the horſes that were to be ſacrificed to the ſun. 
Immediately after them a white chariot, crowned with 
flowers, the pole of which was gilt: this was to be of- 


fame colour, and adorned in the ſame manner, to be 
offered to the ſun. After theſe followed a third, the 


Behind came the men who carried the facred fie in 
a large hearth. When all theſe were on their march, 


upright tiara upon his head, incircled with the royal 
White; which was a colour peculiar to kings. Over 
hands were uncovered. A little below him fart his ma- 


fo tall as Cyrus; for which reaſon the ſtature of the 


latter appeared fill more advantageouſly.” As foon as 


the people perceived the prince, yy Fell proftrate 
before him, and worlſhipped:bim-; whether it was, diat 


proper diſtanges, led athers on oY cheir example: or 
that the people were moved to d it af their own ac- 
_ Cs" 
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Cord, being ſiruck wich the: appearance of ſo much 

pomp and m ence, and with ſo many awful cir. 

cCumſtances o majeſty and ſplendor. The Perſians 

had never proſtrated themſelves on this manner before 
mne till on this occaſion. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, 
the four thouſand guards began to march: the other 
two thouſand moved at the ſame time, and placed them. 
ſelves on each ſide the chariot. The eunuchs, or great 
-officers of the King's houſehold, to the number of 
three hundred, richly clad, with javelins in their 

hands, and mounted upon ſtately horſes, marched im- 
mediately after the chariot. After them followed two 
hundred led horſes of the King's ſtable, each of them 
having imbroidered furniture, and bits of gold. Next 
came the Perſian cavalry, divided into four bodies, 
each conſiſting of ten thouſand men; then the Median 
Horſe, and oor thoſe the cavalry of the allies. The 
_ chariots of war, four in a breaſt, marched 1 in the rear, 1 
and cloſed the proceſſion. 

When they came to the fields. fc to the 

gods, they offered their facrifices, firſt to Jupiter, and 
then to the ſun. To the honour of the firſt were burnt 

bulls, and to the honour of the ſecond, horſes. They 
likewiſe ſacrificed ſome victims to the earth, according 

to the appointment of the Magi; then to the demi - 

gods, the patrons and rar arent of * Syria. _ 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and 

1 ſolemn ceremony, Cyrus berg f that it ſhould con- 
calude with games, and horſe and chariot races. The 

| Place where they were was large and ſpacious. He 
ordered a certain portion of it to be marked out, a- 
bout the quantity of five + ſtadia; and propoſed prizes 
for the victors of each nation, whicti were to encoun- 
ter ſeparately, and among themſelves. He himſelf | 
won the pace: in the Nen noreg a no Troy 3 


* Pas 3 ins; Sys is olien put for auh. 
F. A little above * . 8 th 
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run but two at a time, one againſt another. 


. 


not always attended with ſacrifices. All the ceremo- 


orden. 


tertainment to all his chief officers, as well ſtrangers 
as Medes and Perſians. They had never yet ſeen a- 


from his majeſty to conduct the whole company to 


eſt degree of human grandeur. 


ARTICLE II. 


\ the time of his death. 


they 


to the duties of his high ſtation. 
r 8. Pas- 


was ſo complete an horſeman as he. The chariots, 


This Kind of racing continued a long time after- 
wards amongſt the Perfians, except only, that it was 


nies being ended, they returned to the city in the ſame = 


(% Some days after, Cytus, to celebrate the dicto- 
ry he had obtained in the horſe-races, gave a great en- 


ny thing of the kind ſo fumptuous and magnificent. 
At the concluſion of the feaſt he made every one a 
noble preſent; ſo that they all went home with hearts 
overflowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude. And 
all powerful as he was, maſter of all the eaſt, and of 
ſo many kingdoms, he did not think it deſcending 


the door of His apartment. Such were the manners 
and bebaviour of thoſe ancient times, when men un- 
derſtood how to unite great ſnnplicity with the high- 


| The hiſtory of Cyrus, from the taking of Babylon | 10 


| (us finding himſelf maſter of all the eaſt, by the 
I taking of Babylon, did not imitate the example 
of moft other conquerors, who ſully the glory of their 
| victories:by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to which 
faney they may juſtly abandon themſelves after 
their paſt toils, and the long courſe of hardſhips they 
| have gone through. He thought it incumbent upon 
bim to maintain his reputation by the ſame methods 
be had acquired it; that is, by a prudent conduct, by 
2 laborious and active life, and a continual application 
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SFr. I. Cyrus takes a journey inis Perſia. At hi; 

return from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan of 
government for the whole empire. Daniel's credit 
VVV * 


\(þ) WHEN Cyrus judged he had ſufficiently regula. 
ted his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to take: 
Journey into Perſia. In his way thither he went 
through Media, to viſit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom 
he carried very magnificent preſents, telling him at the 
{ame time, that he would find a noble palace at Baby. 
lon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he would 
Pleaſe to go thither; and that he was to look upon 
that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his 
uncle lived, held the empire only in copartnerſhip with 
him, though he had entirely conquered and acquired 
it by his own valour. Nay, fo far did he carry bis 
complaiſance, that he let his uncle enjoy the firſt rank, 
(Y This is the Cyaxares which is called in ſcripture 
Darius the Medes and we ſhall find, that, under his 
reign, which laſted but two years, Daniel had feveral 
revelations. It appears, that Cyrus, when he returned 
From Perſia, carried Cyaxares with him to Babylon. 
When they were arrived there, they concerted toge- 
ther a ſcheme of government for the whole empire. 
) They divided it into an hundred and twenty pro- 
 winces. (s) And that the prince's orders might be con- 
vVeyed with the greater expedition, Cyrus cauſed poſt. 
| Houſes to be erected at proper diſtances, where the ex- 
preſſes, that travelled day and night, found horſes al- 
ways ready, and by that means performed their jour- 
neys with incredible diſpatch. (f) The government of 
theſe provinces was given to thoſe perſons that had al- 
| ſiſted Cyrus moſt, and rendered him the greateſt ſervice 
An the war. («) Over theſe governors were appointed 
three ſuperintendants, who were always to reſide at 
court, and to whom the governors were to give an ac- 
f Cyrop. 1.8. p. 227. 90 A. M. 3 466. Ant. J. C. 338. 
i Dan. vi. 4. (5) Cy rep. I. 8. p. 23 2. Hp. a0, (4) Pan. vi. 2-7 


\ | 74/5 bY 


o * 


| Chap. 1. 
count from time to time of every thing that paſſed in 


: © theſe three principal miniſters had the ſuperintendency 


brated throughout all the eaſt, and had appeared in a 


on account of his great age, and conſummate expe- 
rience. For at that time it was full. ſixty- ſeven years, 


(x) As this diſtinction made him the ſecond perſon 
© King, the other courtiers conceĩved fo great a jealouſy 
count of the law of his God, to which they knew him 
invialably attached, they obtained an edi& from Da- 


thing whatſoever, for the ſpace of thirty days, either 


turned towards Jerufalem, he was ſurpriſed, accuſed, 
h preſerved, and coming out ſafe and unhurt, his ac- 
choſe animals. This event ſtill augmented Daniel's 
en i 8 

100 Towards the end of the ſame year, which was 


Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end, he prayed 


(x) Dan. vi. 4—27. oe 0). Chap. ix. 1—27. 1 0 
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their reſpective provinces, and from whom they were 
to receive the prince's orders and inſtructions; ſo that 


W over, and the chief adminiſtration of the great affairs 
of the whole empire. Of theſe three Daniel was made 
W the chief. He highly deſerved fuch a preference, not 
only on account of his great wiſdom, which was cele- 
diſtinguiſhed manner at Balthazar's feaſt, but likewiſe 
from the fourth of Nebuchodonoſor, that he had been 
employed as prime miniſter of the kings of Babylon, 
I in the empire, and placed him immediately under the 
of him, that they conſpired to deſtroy him. As there 
was no hold to be taken of him, unleſs it were on ac- 
E rivs, whereby all perſons were forbidden to aſk any 
of any god, or any man, ſave of the King; and that 
upon pain of being caſt into the den of lions. Now, 
as Daniel was ſaying his uſual prayers, with his face 


9 and caſt into the den of lions. But being miraculouſ- 


euſers were thrown in, and immediately devoured by 


reckoned the firſt of Darius the Mede, Daniel, know- 
ing, by the computation he made, that the feventy 
years of Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet 


| earneſtly 
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earheſtly to God, that he would R his people, 


rebuild Jeruſalem, and look with an eye of mercy up- 
on his holy city, and the ſanctuary he had placed there. 
in. Upon which the angel Gabriel aſſured him in 4 
viſion, not only of the deliverance of the Jews from 


their temporal captivity, but likewiſe of another deli. 


veranee much more conſiderable, namely, a deliver. 
ance from the bondage of ſin and Satan, which God 
would procure to his church, and which was to be ac. 
compliſhed at the end of ſeventy weeks, that were to 
paſs from the time the order ſhould be given for the 
rebuilding of Jeruſalem, that is, after. the ſpace of four 
hundred and ninety years. For, taking each day for 
a a year, according to the language ſometimes uſed in 
holy ſcripture, thoſe ſeventy weeks of years make © up 
exactly four hundred and ninety years. 
un] Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had gen 
anders for all his forces to join bim there. On the 
general review made of them, he found they conſiſted 


of an hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, of two 
_ thouſand | chariots: armed with: ſithes, and fix hundred 


thouſand foot. When he had furniſhed the garriſons 
for the de- 
fence of the ſeveral parts of the empire, he marched 
with the remainder into Syria, where he regulated the 
affairs of that province, and then ſubdued all thoſe 
Countries, as far as the Red ſea, and the confines of 


; Ethiopia. 


It was probably i in as W of ume, chat Daniel 


was! eaſt into che den of lions, and miraculouſſy del. 


vered from them, as we have juſt now related. 

Perhaps in the ſame interval alſo were thoſe famous 
pieces of gold coined, which are called Darics, from 
the name of Darius the Mede, which, for their fine. 


neſs and beauty, were for ſeveral ages * to al 


a money en my em _— 
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| Chap. 1 ; of Cyrus. 


ze r. II. The beginning of the united empire of the 


ST HERE, properly ſpeaking, e eee ang the 
perſians and Medes, united under one and the fame 
authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the firſt king 
and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who was 
| vanquiſhed by Alexander the Great, laſted for the 


1 
: 


year of the world 3468 to the year 3654. But in this 
volume I propoſe to ſpeak only of the three firſt kings; 


—.. Tt 8210 TIT 
CYRUS. (a) Cyaxares dying at the end of two 


| the government of the empire. 


my, to ſuccour his uncle Cyaxares : others make the 


| whole empire. | 


; publiſhed the famous edict, whereby the Jews were per- 


| mitted to return to Jeruſalem. There is no queſtion but 
| this edit was obtained by the care and ſolicitations of 
Daniel, who was in great credit and authority at court. 
That he might the more effectually induce the King 
to grant him this requeſt, he ſhewed him undoubted- 
y the prophecies of Ifaiah (c), wherein above two 


hundred years before his birth, he was marked out by 


(@) A.M. 3468. Ant. J. C. 536. (#) Cie. I. 1. de div. n. 46. 
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ſpace of two hundred and fix years, namely, from the 


— — 
— 5 


q and little remains to be ſaid of the founder of this new | 


years, and Cambyſes likewiſe ending his days in Per- 
ſia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him 


| (b) The years of Cyrus's reign are computed diffe. 
rently, Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
| bis firſt ſetting out from Perſia, at the head of an ar- 


| duration of it to be but ſeven years, becauſe they date 
it only from the time, when, by the death of Cyaxa» 
ies and Cambyſes, he became ſole monarch of the 


In the firſt of theſe ſeven years preciſely expired the 
ſeventieth year of the Babylonith captivity, when Cyrus 


name, as a prince appointed by God to be a great con- 
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ö The: HIST OR Y Book IV. 
5 queror, and to reduce a multitude of nations under bis 

2 and at the ſame time to be the deliverer or 

the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be re. 
built, and Jeruſalem and Judea' to be repoſſeſſed by 
their ancient inhabitants. I think it may not be im. 
proper in this place to inſert that edict at length, which 
is certainly the moſt glorious circumſtance in the life of 
Cyrus, and for which it may be preſumed God had en. 
dued him with ſo many heroic er and bleſſed him 
with ſuch an uninterrupted ſeries of victories and ſucceſs, 

(4) In the firſt year of Cyrus king of the Perſians, 
that the word of the Lord might be accompliſhed that 
be had promiſed by the mouth af Feremy ; the Lord 
raiſed up the ſpirit of Cyrus the king of the Perſians, 
and he made, proclamation through all his kingdom, 


and alſo by writing, ſaying, Thus ſaith Cyrus king of 


the Perſians, The Lord of Iſrael, the moſt: high Lird, 
hath made me king of the whesle world, and command: 
ed me to build him an houſe at Jeruſalem i in Fewry, 
If therefore there be any of you that are of his people, 
let the Lord, even his Lord be with him, and let him 
go up to Jeruſalem that is in Tudea, and build the hinufe 
of the Lord of Iſrael : for he is the Lord that dwel!- 
etß in Jeruſalem. Wheſoever then dwell in the places 
about, let them help him (theſe, JI ſay, that are his 
neighbours) with gold and with ſilver, with gifts, 
with horſes, and with cattle, and other things, ic 


5 have been ſet forth by vow, for: the temple of the 


Lord at Feruſalem. 

Cyrus reſtored at the ſame time to the Jews all the 

| veſſels of the temple of the Lord, which Nebuchodo- 

noſor had brought from Jeruſalem, and placed in the 

temple of his god Baal. Shortly after the Jews de- 

- parted, under the conduct of Zor obabel, to return in. 
to their own country. 


| (e) The Samaritans, who had formerly . 05 
| declared enemies of the Jews, did all they poſſibly 


could to hinder the building of the temple ;. and though 


9 1 run Il, I, —7. a 4 1 Eſdras iv. I _ | 
- they 


2 —_— Fm — 


$5. 


he 


the | 


hey 


third year of Cyrus, in the firſt month of that year, 


Tigris in Perſia, When this time of faſting was ended, 


in the 10th, 11th, and 12th chapters of the prophe- 


chapter, we have reaſon to conjecture, that he died 
that he could live muck longer ; for at this time he 


ſuppoſe him to have been twelve when he was carried 


who reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by 


| fairs, | 


| and political, but alſo to arts and ſciences, and parti- 


Chip. 2 RED. of CYRus. N 173 
they could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed, 
by bribes and underhand dealings, with the miniſters 
and other officers concerned therein, to obſtruct the 
execution of it ; ſo that for ſeveral years the VEST 
went on very lowly. | 


f) It ſeems to have been out of grief to ſee the 
execution of this decree ſo long retarded, that in the 
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Daniel gave himſelf up to mourning and faſting for 
three weeks together. He was then near the river 
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he ſaw the viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the kings 
of Perſia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the 
conqueſts of the Romans. This revelation is related 


| 


cies of Daniel, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 
"BY what we find in the concluſion of the laſt 


ſoon after: and indeed his great age makes it unlikely 


muſt have been at leaſt cighty-five years of age, if we 
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to Babylon with the other captives. ' From that early 
age he had given proofs of ſomething more than hu- 
man wiſdom, in the judgment of Suſannah. He was 
ever afterwards'very much conſidered by all the princes 
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them with diſtinstion! in the adminiſtration of their at- 
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Daniel's wiſdom did not only reach to things divine 
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cularly to that of architecture. (g) Joſephus ſpeaks 


F of a famous edifice built by him ar þ Sula, 3 in the man- bi 
CC) A. M. 3470. Ant. 2 C. $34- Dan. xX. 1—3. (8) Antiq. f : 

10. c. 12. 9 1 
But go thou thy way till te end be! for thou ſhalt reſt, and ſtand | ; : 

in thy lot at the end of the days, Dan. xii. 12. | T6 
1 So. it ought to be read, according to St Jerom,. who! relates the bt 
fame fact, Com: in Dan. viii. 2. and r not 18 as ĩt is now read in 1 
Ge is text of 3 5 | Bo : 1 
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4 ner of a caſtle, (which he ſays {till ſubſiſted in his time), 
and finiſhed with ſuch wonderful art, that it then 
| ſeemed as freſh and beautiful, as if it had been but 
newly built. Whithin | this palace the Perſian and 
Parthian kings were uſually buried; and for the ſake of 
the founder, the Keeping of it was committed to one 
of the Jewiſh, nation, even to his time. It was , 
common tradition in thoſe parts for many ages, that 
Daniel died in that“ city, and there they ſhew his mo- 
nument even to this day. It is certain that he uſcd to 
go thither from time to time; and he himſelf tells us, 
that (/) he did the king's buſe neſs there, that 1 Is, was 
ne for the King of Babylon. : 


© Refledtions upon Daniel's pripbectes.” 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflections up- 
on the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly, to any rea- 
ſonable mind, are a very convincing proof of the truth 

of our religion. Ci) I ſhall not dwell upon that which 
perſonally related to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in 
what manner, for the puniſhment of his pride, he 
mould be reduced to the condition of the beaſts of the 
field, and after a certain number of years reſtored a- 
gain to his underſtanding and to his throne. It is well 
known, the thing happened exactly according to Da. 
niel's prediction: tlie King himſelf relates it in a de- 

5 claration, addreſſed to all the people and nations of 
huis empire. Was it poſſible for Daniel to aſcribe ſuch 
a manifeſto or proclamatior. to Nebuchadnezzar, if it 
bad not been genuine; to ſpeak of it, as a thing ſent 
into all the provinces, if no body had ſeen it; and in 

* the midſt of Babylon, that was full both of Jews and 
_ Gentiles, to publiſh an atteſtation of ſo important a 
. matter, and ſo injurious to the King, and of which the 
flalſehood muſt have been notorious to all the world? 
1 I ſhall content myſelf with repreſenting very briefly, 
and under one and the ſame point of view, the pro- 
bi — phecies of Daniel, which ſignify the ſucceſſion of four 


"GOIN (4 DA, iv. 
3 ©: Now called rl. | 


f * 


x 12 . great 


ala. JV 
About fifty * years after, the ſame Daniel ſaw an- 
other viſion, very like that which I have juſt been 
| ſpeaking of. This was the viſion of the four large beaſts, 
which came out of the ſea, The firſt was like a lion, 
| and had eagle's wings; the ſecond was like a bear; the 


and a kingdom which ſhall not be deſtroyed. g 
It is generally agreed, that theſe two viſions, the 
one of the image compoſed of different metals, the 
other of the four beaſts that came out of the fea, ſig- 
| hed fo many different monarchies, which were to 


— 


great empires, and which for that reaſon have an eſſen· 


tal and neceſſary relation to the ſubject· matter of this 


work, which is only the hiſtory of thoſe very empires. 
(k) The firſt of theſe prophecies was occaſioned by 


te dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image compoled 
ol different metals, gold, ſilver, braſs, and iron; which 
image was broken in pieces, and beat as ſmall as duſt, 
by a little ſtone from the mountain, which afterwards 
became itſelf a mountain of extraordinary height and 

magnitude. This dream 1 have already (/) ſpoken of 


third was like a leopard, which had four heads; the 


{t) Dan. . C p 43-44 © o „ 
* This was the firſt year of Balthazar, King of Babylon. Dan. vii. 
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fourth and laſt, ſtill more ſtrong and terrible than the 
other, bad great iron teeth; it devoured and brake in 
pieces, and ſtamped the reſidue with its feet. From 
the midſt of the ten horns which this beaſt had, there 
| came up a little one, which had eyes like thoſe of a 
man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things; and this horn 
became greater than the other. The ſame horn made 
war with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt them, until 
the Ancient of days, that is, the everlaſting God, 
came, and fitting upon his throne, ſurrounded with 2 
| thouſand millions of angels, pronounced an irreverſible 
judgment upon the four beaſts, whoſe time and dura- 
tion he had determined, and gave the Son of man 
power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an ever- 
| laſting power and dominion which ſhall not pals away, 
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. The HISTORY Book IV. 
ſucceed one another, were to be ſueceſſively deſtroyed 
by each other, and were all to give place to the eternal 
empire of Jeſus Chriſt, for whom alone they had ſub. 
ſiſted. It is alſo agreed, that theſe four monarchies 
were thoſe of the Babylonians, of the Perſians and 
Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the * Romans. 
This is plainly demonſtrated by the very order of theit 
ſucceſſion. But where did Daniel ſee this ſucceſſion 

and this order? Who could reveal the changes of em. 
pires to him, but he only who is the maſter of times 
and monarchies, who has determined every thing by 
his own decrees, and who by a ſupernatural revelation 
_ imparts the knowledge of them to whom he pleaſes +? 
Cm) In the following chapter this prophet ſtill 
ſpeaks with greater clearneſs and preciſion. . For after 
having repreſented the Perlian and Macedonian mo- 
narchies under the figure of two beaſts, he thus ex- 
pounds his meaning in the plaineſt manner. The ram, 
Which hath two unequal horns, repreſents the king of 
the Medes and Perſians ; the goat, which overthrows 
and tramples him under his feet, is the king of the Gre- 
cians; and the great horn, which that animal has be- 
tween his eyes, repreſents the firſt king and founder of 
that monarchy. How did Daniel fee, that the Per- 
ſian empire ſhould be compoſed of two different na. 
tions, Medes and Perſians ; and that this empire ſhould 
be deſtroyed by the power of the Grecians ? How did 
be forelee the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which 
BY he ſo aptly deſcribes, by ſaying, that he touched not the 
| ground ? How did he learn, that Alexander ſhould 

not have any ſucceſſor equal to himſelf, and that thc 
firſt monarch of the Grecian empire ſhould be likewiſe 
the moſt powerful? + By what other light 1 

VVV 


. Chap. vii. 


Some interpreters, inſtead of the Romans, put the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, Alexander's ſucceſſors. HUN | 
I He changeth the times and the ſeaſons : he removeth and ſetteth up 
kings, He revealeth the deep and ſecret things : and the light dwelleth 
with bim, Dan, ii. 21-22. 1 3 
s mighty king ſhall ſtand up, that ſhall rule with great do. 
minion: and his kingdom ſhall be divided towards the four — 1 
F 88 ah e Heaney? 


. Kerres. 
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of ditine revelation could he diſcover, that Alexander 


would have no ſon to ſucceed him; that his empire 
would be diſmembered and divided into four principal 
kingdoms; and his ſucceſſors would be of his nation, 
but not of his blood; and that out of the ruins of a 
monarchy ſo ſuddenly formed, ſeveral ſtates would be 
eſtabliſhed, of which ſome would be in the eaſt, others 
in the weſt, ſome in the ſouth, and others in the north? 
| The particulars of the facts foretold in the remain- 
der of the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no 
ess aſtoniſhing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign, 
k foretell, that the + fourth of Cyrus's ſucceſſors ſhould 
gather together all his forces, to attack the Grecian 
| ſtates? How could this prophet, who lived fo long be- 
fore the times of the Maccabees, particularly deſcribe 
| all the perfecutions which Antiochus would bring up- 
on the Jews; the manner of his aboliſhing the ſacri- 
| fices which were daily offered in the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem; the-profanation of that holy place, by ſetting 
up an idol therein; and the vengeance which God 
Vould inflict on him for it? n How could he, in the 
| firſt year of the Perſian empire, foretell the wars which 
Alexander's ſucceſſors would make in the kingdoms of 
| Syria and Egypt, their mutual invaſions of one an- 
| other's territories, their inſincerity in their treaties, and 
their marriage - alliances, which would only be made to 


cloak their fraudulent. and perfidious deſign? 
l leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw 
the concluſion which naturally reſults from theſe pre- 
dictions of Daniel; for they are ſo clear and expreſs, 
that Porphyry (0), a profeſſed enemy of the Chriſtian 
eligion, could find no other way of diſputing the divine 
original of them, but by pretending, that they were 


.. Dan. xi. 5. 43. Co,) 8. Hieron. in precm. ad-com. m-Dan. 
q heaven; and not to his poſterity, nor according to his dominion xhich he 
ruled, Don. xi. 3. + 
but not in his power, Dan viii. 22. . | Wy 
_ *Behold, there ſhall ſtand up yet three kings in Perſia, and tlie fourth 
ſuall be far richer than they all: and by his ſtrength through his riches 
ei ſhall ſtir up all againſt the realm of Gtecia, Dau- xi. 2 
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18 The HISTORY Book lv. 
writ after the events, and rather a narration of things 
paſt, than a prediction of things to come. 
Before I conclude this article of Daniels prophe. 
cies, I muſt deſire the reader to remark, what an oppo. 
ſition the Holy Ghoſt has put between the empires of 
the world and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. In the for. 
mer, every thing appears great, ſplendid, and magnif. 
cent. Strength, power, glory, and majeſty, ſeem to be 
their natural attendants. In them we eaſily diſcern 
thoſe great warriors, thoſe famous conquerors, thoſe 
thunderbolts of war, whosſpread terror every where, 
and whom nothing could withſtand. But then they 
are repreſented as wild beafts, as bears, lions, and leo- 
pards, whoſe ſole attribute is to tear in pieces, to de- 
_ your, and to deftroy.. What an image and picture is 
this of conquerors | How admirably does it inſtruct us 
_ to leſſen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of em- 


| pires, as their founders or governors! 
. In the empire of Jeſus Chriſt it is quite otherwiſe, 
Let us conſider its origin and firſt riſe, or carefully 
examine its progreſs and growth at all times, and we 
hall find, that weakneſs and meanneſs, if I may be 
allowed to ſay ſo, have always outwardly been one of 
its true characteriſtics. It is the leaven, the grain of 
muſtard- ſeed, the little ſtone cut out of the mountain, 
And yet in reality there is no true greatneſs but in this 
empire. The eternal Word is the founder and the 
king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to 
pay homage to his, and to bow themſelves before him. 
The end of his reign is the ſalvation of mankind : it is 
to make them eternally happy, and to form to him. 
ſelf a nation of ſaints and juſt perſons, who are all of 


them fo many kings and conquerors. It is for their 


- fakes only, that the whole world doth ſubſiſt; and 
when the number of them ſhall be complete, © then," 
ſays St Paul (p), “ cometh the end and conſume 
% mation of all things, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall have 
a 10 delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Fa- 
„%%% ͤ TTT 


© thay, 
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(„ ther; when he ſhall have put down all rule, and all 
Wc authority and power.“ 

Can a writer, who ſees in the prophecies of Daniel, 
that the ſeveral empires of the world, after having ſub- x 
ſiſted the time determined for them 'by the ſovereign 
r. WE diſpoſer + of kingdoms, do all terminate and centre in 
fi. dhe empire of Jeſus Chriſt : can a writer, I fay, amidſt | 
be all theſe profane objects, forbear turning his eyes now 


and then towards that great and divine one, and not 
ſe WE have it always in view, at leaſt at a —_— as the 
e, end and conſummation of all others ? ?.; 

ey „„ 
F4 d SECT: III. 7 he laſt years of rus. The death of | 
-. that Princes |: ag: 
is 01 Ver us return to Cyrus. Being equally belo- 


us a y his own natural ſubje&s, and by thoſe of the 
| conquered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of 
his labours and victories. His empire was bounded 
on the eaſt by the river Indus, on the north by the 
Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, on the weſt by the Egean 
| ſea, and on the ſouth by Ethiopia and the fea of Ara- 
dia. He eſtabliſhed his reſidence. in the midſt of all 
theſe countries, ſpending generally ſeven months of 
the year at Babylon, in the winter-ſeaſon, becauſe of 
the warmth of that climate; three months at Sula in 
the ſpring · time; and two months at Ecbatana, during 
& the heat of the ſummer. e | 
| BSeyen years being ſpent in this ſtate of tranquillity, | 
Cyrus returned into Perſia, which was the ſeventh time 
from his acceſſion to the whole monarchy : and this 
| thews, that he uſed to go regularly into Perſia once a- 
year. Cambyſes had been now dead for ſome time, 
and Cyrus himſelf was grown pretty old, being at this 
| time about ſeventy years of age; thirty of which had 
paſſed ſince his being firſt made general of the Perſian 
forces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and ſeven 
| from. his beginning to reign alone after the eu * 
| Cyaxares. 5 
5 e 4 Cyrope I, 8 P23, be.” | e 5 


» rod 
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To the very laſt, he “ enjoyed a vigorous ſtate of 
health, which was the fruit of his ſober and temperate 
life. And as they who give themſelves up to drunken. 
neſs and debauchery, often feel all the infirmitics of 
age, even-whillt they are young; Cyrus, on the con- 
trary, in a very advanced age, enjoyed all the vigou 
and advantages of yu. 
When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, he ordered his children, and the chief officers of 
the ſtate, to be aſſembled about him; and, after having 
thanked the gods for all their favours towards him 
through the courſe of his life, and implored the like 
protection for his children, his country, and his friends, 
he declared his eldeſt fon, Cambyſes, his ſucceſſor; 
and left the other, whoſe name was 74aa9xares, ſe- 
veral very conſiderable governments. He gave them 
both excellent inſtructions, by repreſenting to them, 
that the main ſtrength and ſupport of the throne was 
neither the vaſt extent of countries, nor the number 
of forces, nor immenſe riches ; but a due reſpect for 
the gods, a good underſtanding between brethren, and 
the art of acquiring and preſerving true and faithful 
friends. I conjure you therefore,” ſaid he, © my 
% dear children, in the name of the gods, to reſpect 
4 and love one anather, if you would retain any de- 
4 ſire to pleaſe me for the future. For I do not think 
* you will eſteem me to be no longer any thing, be- 
cauſe you will not fee: me after my death. You 
never ſaw my ſoul to this inſtant: you muſt have 
% known however by its actions that it really exiſted. 
Do you believe, that honours would ſtill be paid to 
ee thoſe whoſe bodies are now but aſhes, if their ſouls 
zee had no longer any being or power? No, no, my 
e ſons; I could never imagine, that the ſoul only lived 
hilft in a mortal body, and died when ſeparated 


5 ® Cyrus quidem apu der ys e ſermone, l quem moriens 
| *habuit, cum admodum ſenex eſſet, negat fe pnquam ſenſiſſe ſenectu- 
tem ſuam imbecilliorgm factam, quam adoleſcentia fuiſſet. Cic. d. 
VVV . 
eee 5 e# from 
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« from it. But if I miſtake, and nothing of me ſhall 
« remain after death, at leaſt fear the gods, who ne- 


« yer die, who ſee all things, and whoſe power is In. 
| « finite, Fear them; and let that fear prevent you 
„ from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any thing 
e contrary to religion and juſtice. Next to them fear 
„ mankind, and the ages to come. The gods have 
not buried you in obſcurity, but have expoſed you 
upon this great theatre to the view of the whole uni- 

„ verſe. If your actions are guiltleſs and upright, 

be aſſured they will augment your glory and power. 

Fot my body, my ſons, when life has forſook it, 
„ inclole it neither in gold nor ſilver, nor any other 
| © matter whatſocver. RESTORE IT IMMEDIATELY 

„ To THE EARTH. Can it be more happy than in 

| © being blended, and in a manner incorporated with 

| © the benefattreſs and common mother of human 

« kind?” After having given his hand to be kiſſed 

by all that were preſent, finding himſelf at the point 

of death, he added theſe laſt words: Adieu, dear 
| children ; ; may your lives be happy ; carry my laſt 
= remembrance to your mother. And for you, my 

4 faithful friends, as well abſent as preſent, receive 

this laſt farewell, and may you live in peace,” 

After having ſaid this, he covered his face, and 

died equally lamented by all his people. : 

| The order given by Cyrus to RESTORE HIS BODY 
ro THE FARTH, is, in my opinion, very remarkable, 

He would have thought it diſgraced and injured, if 
| incloſed in gold or filver. RESTORE Ir TO THE 
| EARTH, ſays he, Where did that prince learn, that 
it was from thence it derived its original? Behold one 


of thoſe precious traces of tradition as old as the world, 


Cyrus, after having done good to his ſubjects during = 
his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the 
earth, that benefactreſs of human race, to perpetuate 5 


that + good in ſome meaſure, even after his death. 
| 109 A. M. 375. 12 C. 529. 1 
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© Charatter and praiſe of Cyrus. | 
Cyrus may juſtly be conſidered, as the wiſeſt con. ex 
queror, and the moſt accompliſhed prince to be found bo 
in profane hiſtory. He was poſſeſſed of all the qua. WR 
lities requiſite to form a great man; . wiſdom, mode. Wi rei 
ration, courage, magnanimity, noble ſentiments, a WF ful 
wonderful ability in managing mens tempers, and pain. Wt co 
ing their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the the 
parts of the military art as far as that age had carried he 
it, a vaſt extent of genius and capacity for forming, Ml fri: 
and an equal ſteadineſs and prudence fof executing, Wi felt 
EAU. io 
It is very common for thoſe heroes who ſhine in MW liv 
the field, and make a great figure in the time of ac. as 
tion, to make but a very poor one upon other occaſions, 
and in matters of a different nature. We are aſtoniſh- 
ed, when we ſee them alone and without their armies, 


to find what a difference there is between a general and Wiſin: 
a great man; to ſee what low ſentiments and mean ef 


things they are capable of in private life ; how they 
are influenced by jealouſy, and governed by intereſt; 
how diſagreeable and odious they render themſelves by 
their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they 
think neceſlary to preſerve their authority, and which 
only ſerve to make them hated and deſpiſed, 
Cyrus had none of thele defects. He appeared al. 
ways the ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt 
indifferent matters. Being aſſured of his greatnels, of 
which real merit was the foundation and ſupport, he 
thought of nothing more than to render himſelf aftable, 
and eaſy of acceſs: and whatever he ſeemed to loſe 
by this condeſcending, humble demeanour, was abun: 
dantly compenſated. > the cordial affection and fin. 
cere reſpect it procured him from his people. 
Never was any prince a greater 1 05 of the art of 
inſinuation, fa neceſſary far thoſe that govern, and yet 
ſo little underſtood or practiſed. He 7 ah perfect 
what advantage may reſult from a ſingle word, right) 
timed, from an obliging carriage, from a com, 


mand 


granting a favour, and from ſoftening. a refuſal with 

expreſſions of concern and good-will. His Wer a- 
bounds with beauties of this kin. 

| He was rich in a fort of wealth which moſt ſove- 

| reigns want, who are polleſſed of every thing but faith- 


= Bs. 1 NS. 


b. A. rt. 
— w 


elf is void of friendſhip? Nothing affects us more, 


corum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill-judged 
1 {MW baughtineſs, which deprives the great of the moſt in- 
> Nnocent and agreeable. pleaſure in life, that of conver- 


of an inferior ſtation, 


an 401 7 
ey WW The uſe he made of his friends may ſerre as A per- 3 
ſt; fed model to all perſons in authority. (5s) His friends 
by had received from him not only the liberty, but an ex- | _ 
cy preſs command, to tell him whatever they thought. 1 5 
ich And though be was much ſuperior to all his officers in 
Uunderſtanding, yet he never undertook any thing with- 
al. ut aſkeing their advice: and whatever was to be done, 


oſt Whether it was to reform any thing in the government, 


, of 1 o make changes in the army, or to form a new en- 

be eerpriſe, he would always have every man ſpeak his 

ble, Wentiments, and would often make ule of them to cor- 
loſe ect his own: fo different was he from the perſon 

un- entioned by Tacitus, (Ct) who thought it a ſufficient 
fin» {WP calon for rejeting the moſt excellent project or advice, 
r it did not proceed from himſelf : Conſilii, uam. 

of N vis egregit, yood ipſe non ret, inimicus. 

| yet 1. 

9 19 Plat. 1. 3. de ke P- PS CO) Hit. Lie 6 Sa, 

zt.) * Habes amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Tau. Trajan. 


om · |__ 1 „ fee 
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mand tempered with reaſon, FROM a little praiſe | in 


ful friends, and whoſe indigene in that particular is 
concealed by the ſplendor and affluence with which 
they are ſurrounded. * Cyrus was beloved, becauſe 
he bimſelf bad a love for others: for has a man any 
friends, or does he deſerve to have any, when he him- 


chan to ſee, in Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus 


n MW lived and converſed with his friends, always preſerving 
co Jas much dignity as was requiſite to keep up a due de- 


ſing freely and fociably with perſons of merit, Nom | 
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. Cicero obſerves, that, during the whole time ot 
Cyrus's government, he was never heard to ſpeak one 
rough or angry word: Gujus ſummo in imperio nems 
unquam verbum ullum aſperius audivit. What a great 
encomium for a prince is comprehended in that ſhort 


ſentence! Cyrus muſt have been a very great maſter of 


| himſelf, to be able, in the midſt of ſo much agitation, 
and in ſpite of all the intoxicating effects of ſovereign 


power, always to preſerve his mind in ſuch a ſtate of 


calmneſs and compoſure, that no croſſes, diſappoint- 
ments, or unforeſeen” aceidents, ſhould ever ruffle its 
tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any harſh or of. 
r o9 nongenn sf, 
But what was till greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all 

his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the happi- 
neſs of his people; (x) and that, it was not by the 
ſplendor of riches, by: pompous equipages, luxurious 
living, or a magnificent table, that a king ovght to 
_ diftinguiſh himſelf from his ſubjects ; but by a ſuperio- 
rity of merit in every kind, and particularly by a con- 
ſtant indefatigable'care and vigilance to promote their 
Intereſts, and ſecure the public welfare and tranquillity. 
He ſaid himſelf one day, as he was diſcourſing with his 
courtiers upon the duties of a king, that a prince ovgit 
to conſider himſelf as a * ſhepherd, (the image under 
which both ſacred and profane antiquity repreſented 


good kings); and that he ought to have the ſame vigi- 


lance, care, and goodneſs. © It is his duty,” ſays he, 
« to watch, that his people may live in ſafety and 


4 quiet; to charge himſelf with anxieties and cares, 


„ that they may be exempt from them; to chule 
% whatever is ſalutary for them, and remove what is 
“ hurtful and prejudicial; to place his delight in ſeeing 

ee them increaſe and multiply, and valiantly expoſe bi 
c own perſon in their defence and protection. This, 

Cu.) Lib. 1. epiſt. 2. ad Q. fratrem. 8 ) Cyrop. |. 1. p. 27 
* Thou ſpalt feed my people, ſaid God to David, 2 Sam. v. 2. ew! 
dad, Homer, in many places. d fs 


„ 


” A 


cn — — 


* 
Io 


ays 


| mon father of all the people. 
We ought not for our parts to be ſurpriſed, that 


r 
ſays he, © is the natural idea and the juſt image of a 


« good king. It is reaſonable at the ſame time, that 
e his ſubjects ſhould render him all the ſervice he 


e ſtands in need of; but it is ſtill more reaſonable, 


« that he ſhould labour to make them happy; becauſe 


« jt is for that very end that he is their king, as much 
« as it is the end and office of a ſhepherd to take care 
„ - 71H! pe. ade” 


Indeed to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to 


be king; to be for the people, and to be their ſove- 


/ 


reign, is but one and the ſame thing. A man is born 
Lern; becauſe the 


for others, when he is 
reaſon and end of governirg others, is only to be uſe- 


ful and ſerviceable to them. The very baſis and foun- 
dation of the condition of princes, is not to be for \ 
themſelves: the very character of their greatneſs is, 
that they are conſecrated to the public good. They \ 
may properly be conſidered as light, which is placed on f 
high, only to diffuſe and ſhed its beams on every thing 


below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any diſparage- 
ment to the dignity of the regal ſtate? 
It was by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that 


Cyrus founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a 


time; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his con- 


queſts for ſeveral years; that he made himſelf ſo much 
| eſteerned and beloved, not only by his own natural ſub- 


jects, but by all the nations he had conquered ; that 


after his death he was univerſally regretted as the com- 


Cyrus was ſo accompliſhed in every virtue, (it will eaſi- 
ly be underſtood, that I ſpeak only of Pagan virtues), 


becauſe we know it was God himſelf, who had form- 
ed him to be the inſtrument and agent of his gracious 
| deſigns towards his peculiar people. 


When I fay that God himſelf had formed this prince, 


I do not mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, 


or that he immediately made him ſuch as we admire 
him in the accounts we have of him in hiſtory. -- God 
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1866 The HISTORY Book IV, 
gave him a happy genius, and implanted in his mind 
the ſeeds of all the nobleſt qualities, diſpoſing his heart 
at the ſame time to aſpire after the moſt excellent and 
| ſublime virtues. But, above all, he took care, that this 
happy genius ſhould be cultivated by'a good education, 
and by that means be prepared for the great deſign; 
for which he intended him. We may venture to ſay, 


_ without fear of being miſtaken, that the greateſt ex. 
cellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education; 


Where the confounding him in ſome ſort with- the reſt 
of the ſubjects, and the keeping him under the ſame 


—— 


It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch a prince is one of 


| the moſt precious and valuable gifts that Heaven can 


make to mortal men. The Infidels themſelves have 


acknowledged this truth : nor has the darkneſs of their 
_ falſe religion been able to hide theſe two remarkable 


truths from their obſervation, That all good kings are 
the gift of God; and, That ſuch a gift includes many 
others: nn can be ſo excellent as that which 
bears the moſt perfect reſemblance to the Deity ; and 

the nobleſt image of the Deity is a juſt, moderate, 
_ chaſte, and virtuous prince, who reigns with no other 


view, than to eſtabliſh the reign of juſtice and virtue. 
This is the portraiture which Pliny bas left us of Tra- 
Jan, and which has a great reſemblance with that of 


Cyrus. (y) Nullum eſt preſtabilius et pulcrius Dei 
munus erga mortales, quam caſtus, et ſanctus, et Deo 
nn 
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When I narrowly examine this hero's life, methinks 


there ſeems to have been one circumſtance wanting to 


his glory, which would have enhanced it exceedingly ; 
mean that of having ſtruggled under ſome grievous 
calamity for ſome time, and of having his virtue tried 
by ſome ſudden turn of fortune. I know indeed, that 
the Emperor Galba, when he adopted Piſo, told him, 
that the ſtings of proſperity were infinitely ſnarper than 
thoſe of adverſity, and that the former put the ſoul to 
a much ſeverer trial than the latter: (2) Fortunam 
adhuc tantum adverſam tuliſti; ſecundæ res acriori- 
bus ſtimulis explorant animos. And the reaſon he 
gives, is, That when misfortunes come with their 
whole weight upon a man's foul, ſhe exerts herſelf, 
and ſummons all her ſtrength, to bear up the burden; 
whereas proſperity, attacking the mind ſecretly or in- 
ſenſibly, leaves it all its weakneſs, and inſinuates a poi- 
ſon into it, by ſo much the more dangerous as it is 
the more ſubtil: Quia miſerie tolerantur, felicitate | 


%% ͤ du ( 
However, it muſt be owned, that adverſity, when 
ſupported with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmounted 


| by an invincible patience, adds a great luſtre to a 


prince's glory, and gives him occaſion to diſplay many 
fine qualities and virtues, which would have been con- 


| cealed in the boſom of proſperity ; as, a greatneſs of 


mind, independent of every thing without; an un- 
ſhaken conſtancy, proof: againſt the ſevereſt ſtrokes of 
fortune; an intrepidity of ſoul, animated at the ſight 


of danger; a fruitfulneſs in expedients, improving even 


from croſſes and diſappointments ;- a preſence of mind, 


which. views, and provides againſt every thing; and, 


laſtly, a firmneſs of ſoul, that not only ſuffices to it- 
ſelf, but is capable of ſupporting others.  _ 

(a.) Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſelf 
informs us, that during the whole courſe of his life, 


| which was pretty long, the happineſs of it was never 


interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that in 
. 2) Hiſt. lib. 1. c. 15. (a) Cyrop. I. 8. p. 234. 
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| all his deGgns the ſucceſs had anſwered his utmoſt ex. 
pectation. But he acquaints us at the ſame time with 


another thing almoſt incredible, and which was the 
fource of all that moderation and evenneſs of temper, 
ſo conſpicuous in him, and for which he can never be 
ſofficiently admired; namely, that, in the midſt of 


his uninterrupted proſperity, he ſtill preſerved in his 
heart a ſecret fear, proceeding from the changes and 
/ misfortunes that might happen : and this prudent fear 
was not only a (0 preſer vative ie againſt inſolence, but 


even againſt intemperate joy. 
There remains one point more to be examined _ 
regard to this prince's reputation and character; 


mean the nature of his victories and conqueſts, At: 
which I ſhall touch but lightly. If theſe were found- 
ed only upon ambition, injuſtice, and violence, Cyrus 
would be ſo far from meriting the praiſes beſtowed 
upon him, that he would deſerve to be ranked amon 
thoſe famous robbers of the univerſe, thoſe public ene. 


mies to mankind, * who acknowledged no right but 


that of force; who looked upon the. common rules of 
juſtice, as laws which only private perſons were obliged 


to obſerve, and derogatory to the majeſty of kings 


who ſet no other bounds to their deſigns and prelen. 
ions, than their incapacity of carrying them any fur- 
ther; who ſacrificed the lives of millions to their par- 


ticular ambition; who made their glory conſiſt in 


ſpreading deſolation and deſtruction, like fires and tor: 


rents; and + who reigned as bears and lions would 


. do, if they were maſters. 


This is indeed the true 8 of the Weste part 


7 of thoſe pretended heroes the world admires ; and by 
| ſuch ideas as theſe we ought to correct the impreſſion 


made vpon our minds by the undue praiſes of ſome br 


) *Oux tia wiya ppover „ do tugpaiviotar dex. | 


* 1d in ſumma fortuna æquius qued validius. Et ſua retinere prive 
tz domus: de n certare regiam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Annal. lib. ij. 
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Laps 26. 
ſiorians 
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+ Quz alia vita eff, f lcones ueſque regnarent? 2 Sen, a clem. 15. 1 
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ſtorians, and the ſentiments of many, deceived by falle 
images of greatneſs. 

I do not know, whether I am not  biaſſed 1 in favour 
of Cyrus ; but he ſeems to me to have been of a very 


different character from thoſe conquerors whom 1 | | 


have juſt now deſcribed. Not that I would juſtify Cy- 
rus in every reſpe&, or repreſent him as exempt from 
ambition, which undoubtedly was the foul of all his 
undertakings; but he certainly reverenced the laws, 
and knew that there are unjuſt wars, which whoever 
undertakes, without a juſt foundation, renders himſelf | 
accountable for all the blood that is ſhed. Now, eve- 
ry war is of this ſort, to which the prince is induced 
by no other motive than that of enlarging his con- 
queſts, of acquiring a vain reputation, or ee 
himſelf terrible to his neighbours. 5 
(e) Cyrus, as we have ſeen, at the We end of the 
war, founded all his hopes of ſucceſs on the juſtice of bis 
cauſe, and repreſented to bis ſoldiers, in order to in- 
ſpire them with the greater courage and confidence, 
that they were not the aggreſſors; that it was the ene- 


my that attacked them; and that therefore they were | 


intitled to the protection of the gods, who ſeemed 
themſelves to have put their arms ir to their hands, 
| that they might fight in defence of their friends and al- 


lies, unjuſtly oppreſſed. If we carefully examine C- 4 


rus's conqueſts, we ſhall find, that they were all con- 
ſequences of the victories he obtained over Creeſus, 
King of Lydia, who was maſter of the greateſt part 
of the Leſſer Aſia; and over the King of Babylon, 
who was maſter of all Upper Aſia, and many other 
countries; both which princes were the aggreſſors. 

With good reaſon therefore is Cyrus reprciented as 
one of the greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory; and his 
reign juſtly propoſed as the model of a per fect govern- 
ment, which it could not be, unleſs juſtice had been 
the baſis and ſoundation of it: Cd) Cyrus 4 8 8 
te ſcriptus ad Juſti Mie imperiz. 3 


c Cyrop. I. 1. P. 25. (d) Cie l. 1. exil. 2. ad Q Fatrem. i 


a o 
4 
Pl 
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4 85 E C r. IV. herein Herodotus and leasen differ 4 os 


18 


in the ſubſtance and moſt eſſential part of Cyrus's hi. ns d 


tion againſt Babylon, and his other conqueſts; yet 
differ extremely in the accounts they give of ſeverd Per o 
very important facts, as the birth and death of A EDuce 


ages, King of the Medes, being warned by a frightful Wis, . 


ter, would dethrone him, did therefore marry bis 
daughter Mandana to a Perſian of an obſcure birth and 


being delivered of a ſon, the King commanded Harpa- 
gus, one of his principal officers, to deſtroy the in. 
fant. He, inſtead of killing the child, put it into the 
| hands of one of the King's ſhepherds, ane ordered 


deing miraeulouſſy preſerved, and ſecretly e up 
by the ſhepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be 


bia; and vented all bis wrath upon the unfortunate | 
Harpagus, whom he invited to a feaſt, and entertained 
with the fleſh of his own ſon. Several years 7 


Vas, and being encouraged by his counſels and rei 
ſtrances, raiſed an army in Perſia, marched agak 
Aſtyages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and {0 © 


* 


; „ - pecording: 
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in their accounts ＋ Cyrus. 
Hxxoporus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree Ind x 


ſtory, and particularly in what relates to his expedi. 


prince, and the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian empire. 1 This 


therefore think myſelf obliged to give a ſuccinct ac. {ſtore 
count of what Herodotus relates as to theſe points. it, a 


(e) He tells us, as Juſtin does-after him, that Afty- 


dream, that the ſon who was to be born. of his daugh- 


fortune, whoſe name was Cambyſes. This daughter 


him to leave it expoſed in a foreſt. But the child, 


the ſame by his grandfather, who contented bimſelf Kar 
with baniſbing bim to the moſt remote parts of Per- jf | 


young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus wh 


Lint 
pus 
| ( 


fi 


tlansferred the empire from the Medes to the Perſians. 
( The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a man- 
ner little becoming ſo great a conqueror. I his prince, 


Ce) Her. J. 1. c. 107-—130-3 Juſtin, I. 1. c. 4. . 1 
7 Her. J. J. C, a9 2 4*; 5 . 1 1. c. 8. 


up- 1. of cu RUS. 


Ba did not fail to ſeize the booty. When they had 
e e and were aſleep, Cyrus returned upon 


er 5 priſoners; amongſt whom was the ſon. of the 


t, and not able to endure to ſee himſelf a priſoner, 
Filled himſelf with his own hand. His mother Tomy- 


Perſians a ſecond battle; and feigning a flight, as they 
pad done before, by that means drew them into an 


cir. men, together with their King, Cyrus. Then 


ſellel full of blood, inſulting him at the ſame time 


: which thy thirſt bas always been inſatiable. 


paſſion, and his childiſh revenge upon the þ river in 


hich * 1 nediate 
into three hundred ard {1x 


(2) Her. I. 1. c. 189. 


* I, I, 0. 8. | t Gyndcs. bu. 


1 
W 


r oY 


f Peording. to a carried his arms againſt the Seythi⸗ 
Ins; and, after having attacked them, in the firſt 
Wattle feigned a flight, leaving a great quantity of wine 
g J proviſions, behind him in the field. The Scythi- 


_ 
. oo 1 y 
n n 3 


tained an eaſy victory, taking a vaſt num- 5 


Wucen, named 7 ſomyris, who commanded the army. 
j his young captive prince, whom Cyrus refuſed to re- 
tore to his mother, being recovered from his drunken 


is, animated with the deſire of revenge, gave the 


Embuſh, and killed above two hundred thouſand of 
ordering Cyrus's head to be cut off, ſhe flung it into a 


; With theſe opprobrious words, * Now glut thyſelf with 77 
Plaad, in which thou haſt always delighted, and of 


| The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy ; 

End firſt. adventures, has much more the air of a ro- 
mance, than of an hiſtory. And as to the manner | 
of his death, what probabjlicy is there, that a prince 
Wo experienced in war, and no leſs renowned for his 
prudence than for his bravery, ſhould ſo eaſily fall into 
tan ambuſcade laid by a woman for him? (g) What 

Ithe ſame hiſtorian relates concerning his haſty violent 


[which one of his ſacred horſes was drowned, and _ 
cauſed to be cut by his arm 
channels, is directly re- 
pugnant to the idea we > have of . who was a 


Py te, inquit, ſanguine, quem agi, cojaſdue inf i per 
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* en or hat an 8 birth, 1 oY charakter. 


prince of Sins moderation and temper, Be. 
fides, (4) is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who va 
marching to the conqueſt of Babylon, ſhould fo idy 
_ waſte his time when ſo precious to him, ſhould ſpend 
| the ardour of his troops in ſuch an unprofitable piece 
work, and miſs the opportunity of furpriſing the B 
bylonians, by amuſing himſelf with a ridiculous wx 
wa a river, inſtead of carrying it againſt his enemies 
But what deeides this point unanſwerably in favoy 
of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between hin 
and the holy ſcripture; where we ſee, that inſtead of 
Cyrus's having raiſed the Perſian empire upon the ruins 
of that of the Medes, (as Herodotus relates it), thok 
two nations attacked Babylon together, and unitel 
their forces, to reduce the formidable power of the 
| Babylonian monarchy. 5 
From whence then could fo great a difference, s 
there is between theſe two hiſtorians, proceed? Hero. 
dotus himſelf explains it to us. In the very place where 
he gives the account of Cyrus? s birth, and in that 
where he fpeaks of his death, he acquaints us, that e. 
ven at that time thoſe two great events were related dif 
ferent ways. Herodotus followed that which pleaſed 
him beſt; for it appears that he was fond of extract. 
_ dinary and wonderful things, and was very credulous 
| Xenophon was of a graver difpofition, and of leſs credu- 
Hy ; and in the very beginning of his hiſtory acquaints 
us, that he had taken great care and pains to inform 


5 CHA 5 8; OT 00 
The hiftory of Cambyſes. WY in 
war | [ ge 


: on 8 15 as cambyſes was ſeated in che 10 d 
7 he reſolved to make war againſt Egypt, for ec 
" particular affront, which, according to Herodotus, 


m 
be pretended to have received from Amakis Of this tl 


C1) Sen. 1. 3. de ira, c. 217. 
=O A. M. PT 2 CG 92% Her. L 3. ce. 1—5. 


hatt 


K IV. 
B 


| Was 
idhy 
ſpend 
ce of 
e Dh. 


cn 


le, that Amaſis, who had ſubmitted to Cyrus, and 
pecome tributary to him, might draw this war upon 


tempting to ſhake off his yoke. 


S War 

nies! ¶ ſucceſs, made vaſt preparations both by ſea and land. 
avour WT he Cypriots and Phœnicians furniſhed him with ſhips. 
1 hin {Was for his land-army, he added to his own troops a 
ad of Woreat number of Grecians, Ionians, and Æollans, which 


ruing 
thoſe 
nited 
f the 


made up the principal part of his forces. But none 


of Halicarnaſſus, who, being the commander of ſome 
auxiliary Greeks, in the ſervice of Amaſis, and being 


e, over to Cambyſes, and gave him ſuch intelligence con- 
Hero-Miſſcerning the nature of the country, the ſtrength of the 
ber enemy, and the ſtate of his affairs, as very much fa- 
that MW cilitated the ſucceſs of his expedition. It was parti- 
wy | cularly by his advice, that he contracted with an Ara- 
II- 


E bian king, whoſe territories lay between the confines 
ealed 
aol. 
Hous 
redu- 
1aints 
form 
1. 


ter during their march through the deſert, that lay be- 


marched his army that way. 


rone, 


dom. Before Cambyſes could open a. paſſage into the 
, for country, it was neceſſary he ſhould render himſelf 
lotus maſter of Peluſium, which was the key of Egypt on 
this! the ſide he invaded it. Now, Peluſium was io fir rong a 


Herod. L 3. 4 —9. e. 10. 


have 


1% of c ˙ W 


ave already given an account. But it is more proba- 
Fimſelf, by refuſing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the 
ſame homage and tribute to his ſucceſſor, 5 . by at- 


(k) Cambyſes, in order to carry nit he's war ws | 


was of greater ſervice to him in this war, than Phanes 


ſome way or other diſſatisfied with that prince, came 


Lof Paleſtine and Egypt, to furniſh his army with wa- 


tween thoſe two countries: which agreement that 
prince fulfilled; by ſending the water on the backs of 
(| camels, without which Camby cud never have 53 


(1) Having made all theſe preparations, in [Ta : 
Egypt in the fourth year of his reign. When he was 
| arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that Ama- 
ſis was juſt dead, and that Pſammenitus, his ſon, who 
| ſucceeded him, was buſy in gathering all bis forces to- 
| gether, to hinder him from penctrating into his king- 


| place, 
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place, chat in all likelihood it muſt have ſtopped him 
great while. But, according to Polyenus, to facilitate 


| this enterpriſe, (m.) Cambyſes invented the following 
ſtratagem. Being informed, that the whole garriſon 


conſiſted of Egyptians, he placed in the front of his 
army a great number of cats, dogs, ſheep, and other 
animals,” which were looked upon as ſacred by tha 
nation; and then attacked the city by ſtorm. The 
foldiers of the garriſon not daring either to fling a dart, 
or ſhoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting ſome 
of thoſe animals, Cambyſes became maſter of the place 
without oppolition. Be: 6:69 eee $44 5 
n.) When Cambyſes had got poſſeſſion of the city, 


Pſammenitus advanced with a great army to ſtop his 


progreſs; and a conſiderable battle enſued between 
them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, who 
were in Pſammenitus's army, in order to be revenged 


of Phanes for his revolt, took his children, which he 
had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut 
their throats between the two camps, and, in preſence 


of the two armies, drank their blood. This outta. 
gedus cruelty did not procure them the victory. The 
Perſians, enraged: at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, fell upon 


l great fury, quickly routed and overthrey 


the whole Egyptian army, of which the greateſt part 


were. killed upon the ſpot. Thoſe that could fue 
themſelves eſcaped to Memphis. 


(e) On occaſion of this battle Herodotus takes no- 


ttice of an extraordinary circumſtance, of which he 
himſelf was a witneſs. The bones of the Perſians and 
Egyptians were ſtill in the place where the battle was 


fought, but ſeparated from one another. The ſculls 
of the Egy ptians were ſo hard, that a violent ſtroke 


ol a ſtone would bardly break them; and thoſe of the 


Perſians ſo ſoft, that you: might break them, or pierce 
them through, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable. The 


reaſon of this difference was, that the former from 


their infancy were accuſtomed to have their heads 
o) c. 12. 
avec 


6439 "fs 
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haved, and to go uncovered; whereas the latter had 


at heir heads always covered with their tiara's, which is 

ing ene of their principal ornaments. N 
{on (p) | Cambyſes, | having | purſued the runaways to | 
hi; lemphis, ſent an herald into the city, in a veſſel of 
her litylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis ſtood, 
ha o ſummon the inhabitants to ſurrender. But the peo 
The le, tranſported with rage, fell upon the herald, and 
art, ore him to pieces, and all that were with him. Cam- 


Pyſes, having ſoon after taken the place, fully revenged 
the indignity, cauſing ten times as many Egyptians, 
the prime nobility, as there had been of his people 


ity, WW" acred, to be publicly executed. Among theſe 
is Nas the eldeſt ſon of Pſammenitus. As for the King 


dimſelf, Cambyſes was inclined to treat him kindly. 
e not only ſpared his life, but appointed him an bo- 


aged ourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 
h ho tle affected with this kind uſage, did what he could 
cut Wb raiſe new troubles and commotions, in order to re- 
ence over his kingdom; as a puniſhment for which he was 
atra. Wade to drink bull's blood, and died immediately. 
The Is reign laſted but ſix months; after which all Egypt 
upon bmitted to the conqueror. On the news of this ſuc - 
brew es, the Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all 
part Meat ambaſſadors with preſents to Cambyſes, to make 
{ave im their ſubmiſſions. 1047 


090 From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, 
Flch was the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. 


h be s foon as he entered the palace, he cauſed the body of 

s and Mp malis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having 
ws MW'poled it to a thouſand indignities in his own preſence, 4 
ſculls Ne ordered it to be caſt into the fire, and to be burnt 3 
troke lich was a ching equally contrary to che cuſtoms! of 

f the Ne Perſians and Egyptians. The rage this prince teſti: 
jierce Ned againſt the dead carcaſe of Amaſis, ſhews to what 

Ibe degree he hated his perſon. Whatever was the cauſe 

from f that averſion, it ſeems to have been one of the chief 
heads Notives Cambyſes had of carrying his arms into Egypt. 

12. (t) Her, I, 3.0. | ES (4) © 16. n n 
rr bbb K 
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cr ) The next year, which was the fixth of his reign, 
he reſolved to make war in three different countries ; 


againſt the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Ethiopians. The firſt of theſe projects he was obji. 


ged to lay aſide, becauſe the Phoenicians, without 


whoſe aſſiſtance he could not carry on that war, refy. 


ſd to ſuccour him againſt the Carthaginians, who were 
deſcended from them, Carthage being n a Ty. 
rian colony 

( But, being determined to invade the other two 


nations, he ſent ambaſſadors into Ethiopia, who under 
that character were to act as ſpies for him, to learn the 
ſtate and ſtrength of the country, and give him intel. 
üßgence of both. They carried preſents along with 
them, ſuch as the Perſians were uſed to make, as pur. 


ple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine. 
Theſe preſents, amongſt which there was nothing uſe. 
ful, or ſerviceable to life, except the wine, were de. 


ſpiſed by the Ethiopians z neither did they make much 


more account of his ambaſſadors, whom they took for 
what they really were, ſpies and enemies in diſguite, 
However, the King of Ethiopia was willing after bi 


way to make a preſent to the King of Perſia ; and ta. 


king a bow in his hand, which a Perſian was ſo far 


| from being able to draw, that he could ſcarce lift it, he 
drew it in preſence of the ambaſſadors, and told them: 
c This is the preſent and the counſel the King of Ethi- 
e opia gives the King of Perſia. When the Perſians 


4 ſhall be able to uſe a bow of this bigneſs anl 


4 ſtrength, with as much eaſe as I have now bent it 
4 then let them come to attack the Ethiopians, and 
ce bring more troops with them than Cambyſes is mi 


© ſter of. In the mean time let them thank the gods 


ce for not having put it into the hearts of the Ethio- 
0 pians to extend their dominions beyond 1 their Owl 
: #6: 'cauntry.”.. 


(t.) This anſwer having enraged Combylls, be com. 
manded his army to 5 5 their march immediately 
Cr Her. I. 3. c. 17. 19. 0 c. 20. 44 . 6:25. 
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on, without conſidering, that he neither had proviſions, 


es; ¶ nor any thing neceſſary for ſuch an expedition: but ge 
the left the Grecians behind him, in his new-conquered 
bli- country, to keep it in ſubjection during his abſence. 

Out (u) As ſoon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper E- 
efu. gypt, he detached fifty thouſand of his men againſt the 
vere Ammonians, ordering them to ravage the country, and 
Ty. to deſtroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was 
famous there. But, after they had made ſeveral days 
two march in the deſert, a violent wind blowing from the 
ader ſouth, brought ſuch a vaſt quantity of ſand upon the 
| the army, that the men were all overwhelmed; and buried 
np ñ ? sm ᷑⅛ĩxĩ d a 
with In the mean time, Cambyſes marched forwards like 
pur- a madman towards the Ethiopians, notwithſtanding 
vine. his being deſtitute of all forts of proviſions ; which 
uſe. quickly cauſed a terrible famine in his army. He had 
de. fill time, ſays Herodotus, to remedy this evil: but 
q> Cambyſes would have thought it a diſhonour to have 

; for 


deſiſted from his undertaking, and therefore he pro- 
ceeded in his expedition. At firſt his army was ob- 
liged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of- trees : 


zul. 
er his 


d ta. but, coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, 
0 far Wi they were reduced to the neceſlity of eating their beaſts 
it, he of burden. At laſt they were brought to ſuch a cruel 

bem: WF extremity, as to be obliged teat one another; every 
Echi- Wi tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to 
ri1ans WF ſerve as meat for his companions ; a meat, lays Seneca, 

; and more cruel and terrible than famine itſelf: (x) Dect- 
nt 1 mum quemgue ſortiti, alimentum habuerunt fame ſce- 

and I vii. Notwithſtanding all this, the King ſtill perſiſted 

ma: in his deſign, or rather in his madneſs; nor did the 

| gods miſerable deſolation of his army make him ſenſible of 


<ch10-B his error. But at length, beginning to be afraid for 


ou his own perſon, he ordered them to return. During 
5 all this dreadful famine among the troops, (who would _ 
Jones believe it?), there was no abatement of delicacies at 
ately, 


his table, and . camels were ſtill reſerved to carry his 
25 WH | (*) Her. L3-c-25-26...-- (x) Sen. de ire, L 3. 9200 1 


ithout . Vo“. II. 3 I 1 | | kitchen- 
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milites ejus quis male periret, quis pejus viveret. 
Ihe remainder of his army, of which the greateſt 


Thebes ; (z) where he ſucceeded much better in the 
war he declared againſt the gods, whom he found more 
_ eaſy to be conquered than men. Thebes was full of 
_ temples, that were incredibly rich and magnificent, 
All theſe Cambyſes pillaged, and then ſet them on fire, 
The richneſs of theſe temples muſt: have been vaſtl 


amounted to an immenſe ſum, three hundred talents 
of gold, and two thouſand three hundred talents of 
filver. (a) He likewiſe carried away at this time the MW hi 
famous circle of gold that encompaſſed the tomb of Nec 
King Ozymandias, being three hundred and fifty-five tu 
cCubits in circumference, and in which were repreſent. co 


00) Sen. de ia, I. 3. e. 20. (2) Diod. Sie. I. 1. p.43. 
| (e It, f. 46. (0) Her. 13. e. ee * 


kitchen · furniture, and the inſtruments of his luxury: 
( Servabantur illi interim generoſe aves, et inſtry. 
menta epularum camelis vehebantur, cum ſortirentur 


part was loſt in this expedition, he brought back to 


great, ſince the very remains, ſaved from the flames, 


ed all the motions of the ſeveral conſtellations. be 


(.) From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where Nec 
de diſmiſſed all the Greeks, and ſent them to their re. or 
ſpective homes: but on his return into the city, find. WM fr 

ing it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, ſup- Wl i 


poſing all this to have been for the ill ſucceſs of his i b: 


expedition. He therefore called the magiſtrates before o 

him, to know the meaning of theſe public rejoicings; Nec 

and upon their telling him, that it was becauſe they Wtth 

| had found their god Apis, he would not believe them, of 

but cauſed them to be put to death, as impoſtors that WW "I 
inſulted him and his misfortunes. And then he ſent 

for the prieſts; who made him the ſame anſwer. Upon er 

which he replied, that ſince their god was ſo kind and e 

familiar as to appear among them, he would be ac 


quainted with him, and therefore commanded him e 


forthwith to be brought to him. But when inſtead of ti 
|: a god he ſaw a calf, he was ſtrangely aſtoniſhed, and {With 


fla. ing 
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: falling again into a rage, he drew out his dagger, and 
4 . s thigh of the beaſt ; and then upbraiding, 
ur: the prieſts for their ſtupidity,-in worſhipping a brute 
por a god, ordered them to be ſeverely whipped, and all 
oft the Egyptians in Memphis that ſhould be found cele- 


$ — — 


to brating the feaſt of Apis, to be ſlain. The god was f 
the carried back to the temple, where he languithed of ; 
"ro his wound for ſome time, and then died. 

of cc) The Epyptians ſay, that after this fact, which 

nt. they reckon to have been the higheſt inſtance of im- 

re. piety that ever was committed among them, Camby- 

ly WW ſes grew mad. But his actions ſhewed him to have 

es, been mad long before, of which he continued to give 

nts various inſtances. ' Among the reſt are theſe following. 

of WW (4) He had a brother, the only ſon of Cyrus belides 

the ME himſelf, and born of the fame mother. His name, ac- 

of Wl cording to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares; but Herodo- 


tus calls him Smerdis, and Juſtin, Mergis. He ac- 
companied Cambyles in his Egyptian expedition. But 
being the only perſon among all the Perſians that 
| could draw the bow which Cambyſes's ambaſſadors _ 


re- brought him from the King of Ethiopia, Cambyles 

nd. from hence conceived ſuch a jealouſy againſt him, that 

ſup- WW he could bear him no longer in the army, but ſent him 
his back into Perſia. And not long after dreaming, that 

fore ¶ ſome body told him that Smerdis ſat on the throne, he 
gs; ¶ conceived a ſuſpicion that his brother aſpired to the 
hey chrone; and ſent after him into Perſia Prexaſpes, one 
em, of his chief confidents, with orders to put him to death; 

that which he accordingly executſme. 


(e.) This murder was the cauſe of another ſtill more 
pon criminal. Cambyſes had with him in the camp his 
and Voungeſt ſiſter, whoſe name was Meroe. Herodotus 
 ac- ¶acquaints us after What a ſtrange manner this ſiſter be- 
him came his wife. As the princeſs was exceedingly beau- 
d of ful, Cambyſes abſolutely reſolved to marry her. Oo 
and tbat end he called together all the judges of the Perſian 
n nation, to whom belonged the interpretation of their 
. (c) Her. I. 3. e. 30. (u) Ibid, (e) c. 31. 3 
% c ²˙ —ü⅜NrG 
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laws, to know of them, whether there was any lay 
that would allow a brother to marry a ſiſter. The 
\ ._ judges, being unwilling,.on one hand, directly to auth. 
riſe ſuch an inceſtuous marriage, and, on the other, 
fcaring the King's violent temper, ſhould they contra. 
dict him, endeavoured to find out a falvo, and gave hin 
this crafty anſwer, That they had no law indeed which 
permitted a brother to marry his ſiſter, but they had: 
law which allowed the King, of Perſia to do what he 
pleaſed. Which ſerving his purpoſe as well as a direct 
approbation, he ſolemnly married her; and hereby gave 
the firſt example of that inceſt, which was afterwards 
practiſed by moſt of his ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them 
carried ſo far as to marry their own. daughters, hoy 
repugnant ſoever it be to modeſty and good order, 
Thbis lady he carried with him in all his expeditions; 
and her name being Meroe, he from her gave that name 
to an iſland in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, 
on the conquering of it; for ſo far he advanced in his 
Wild march againſt the Ethiopians. The thing that 
gave occaſion to his murdering this princeſs, was as 
_ follows. - One day Cambyſes was diverting himſelf, in 
_ ſeeing a combat between a young lion and a young 
dog: the lion having the better, another dog, brother 
to him that was engaged, came to his aſliſtance, and 
helped him to maſter the lion. This adventure mightily 
delighted Cambyſes; but drew tears from Meroe ; who 
being obliged to tell her huſhand the reaſon of her 
_ weeping, confeſſed, that this combat made her call to 
mind the fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not had 
the ſame good fortune as that little dog. There needed 
no more than this to excite. the rage of this brutal 
prince; who immediately gave her, notwithſtanding 
her being with child, ſuch a blow with his foot on the 
belly, that ſhe died of it. So abominable a marriage 
deſerved no better.an.end. 


ke cauſed allo ſeveral of the principal of hi 
followers to be buried alive, and daily ſacrificed {ome 
2 5 Her. 1. 3. c. 34. 356; Sen. I. 3. de ira, c. 114. ; 
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or other of them to his wild fury. He had obliged 
prexaſpes, one of his principal officers and favourites, 
yy to declare to him what his Perſian ſubjects thought and 
©, WK Gd of him. © They admire, Sir,” ſays Prexaſpes, 
"7 Wl « a great many excellent qualities they ſee in you, but 
um i « they are ſomewhat mortified at your immoderate 
4 love of wine.” „I underſtand you,” replied the 
king; © that is, they pretend that wine deprives me 
„ of my reaſon. You ſhall be judge of that imme- 
„ diately.” Upon which he began to drink exceſhve- 
, pouring it down in larger quantities, than ever he 
| had done at any time before. Then ordering Prexa- 
| ſpes's ſon, who was his chief cupbearer, to ſtand up- 
| right at the end of the room, with his left hand upon 
his head, he took his bow, and levelled it at him; and 
| declaring that he aimed at his heart, let fly, and actually 
ſhot him in the heart. He then ordered his ſide to be o- 
pened ; and ſhewing the father the heart of bis ſon, 
which the arrow had pierced, aſked him, in an inſulting 
ſeoſfing manner, if he had not a ſteady hand? The 
wretched father, who ought not to have had either 
voice or life remaining after a ſtroke like this, was ſo 
mean - ſpirited as to reply, © Apollo himlelf couid not 
have ſhot better.” Seneca, who copied this {tory 
from Herodous, after having ſhewn his deteſtation of 
the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns (till more 
the cowardly and monſtrous flattery of the father: 

| Sceleratius telum illud laudatum eſt, quam miſſum. 
(g) When Crœſus took upon him to adviſe Camby les 

| 2painſt theſe proceedings, and laid before him the ill 

| conſequences they would lead to, he ordered him to- 
de pat to death. And when thoſe who received his 
orders, knowing he would repent of it the next day, 
deferred the execution, he cauſed them all to be pur. 

| to death, becauſe they had not obeyed his commands, 
though at the ſame time he cxpreſled great joy halt 
FOO VO CO TR Tn” 

It was abont this time, Oretes, one of Cambyſcss 
Her. I. 3. c. 36. FT. 
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| fatraps, Iſs? had the government of Sardis, after: 
ſtrange and extraordinary manner brought about 
the death of Polycrates tyrant of Samos. The ſtory 
of this Polycrates is of ſo ſingular a nature, that the 
reader will not be Aiſpleaſed i I repeat it here. 
(b) This Polycrates was a prince, who, through the 
whole courſe of his life, had been perfectly proſperous 
and ſucceſsful in all his affairs, and had never met with 
the leaſt diſappointment, or unfortunate accident, to 
diſturb his felicity. Amaſis King of Egypt, his friend 
and ally, thought himſelf obliged to ſend him a letter 
of admonition upon that ſubje&. In this letter he de. 
clared to him, that he had terrible apprehenſions con · 
cerning his condition; that ſuch a long and uninter- 
rupted courſe of proſperity was to be ſuſpected; that 
ſome malignant, invidious god, who looks upon the 
fortune of men with a jealous eye, would certainly, 
ſooner or later, bring ruin and deſtruction upon him; 
that, in order to prevent ſuch a fatal firoke, he ad- 
: viſed him to procure ſome misfortune to himſelf, by 
ſome voluntary loſs, that he was perſuaded v ould 
prove a ſenſible mortification to him. 

The tyrant followed this advice. Having an emerald 
ring, which he mightily eſteemed, particularly for its 
curious workmantfhip, as he was walking upon the deck 
of one of his galleys, with his courtiers, he threw it into 
| the ſea, without any one's perceiving what he had done. 
Not many days after, ſome fiſhermen having caught : 
fiſh of an extraordinary bigneſs, made a preſent of it 
1 Polycrates. When the fiſh came to be opened, the 
King's ring was found in the belly of it. His ſurpriſe 
1 Was very great, and his joy ſtill greater.. 
When Amaſis heard what had happened, he w as 
15 very differently affected with it. He writ another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the 
maortification of ſeeing his friend and ally fall into ſome 
FF grievous calamity, he from that time renounced his 
1 Hiendihip and alliance. A ane whimſical Notion 
3 Me tons nh ph neene 1 2 


Arn 
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a WE this! as if friendſhip was merely a name or a a title, _— 
+ Leſtitute of all ſubſtance and reality. 1 
y (i) Be that as it will, the thing however aid really 4 
e WE happen, as the Egyptian King apprehended. Some I 
| years after, about the time Cambyſes fell ſiek, Oretes, * 
[WE who, as I ſaid before, was his governor at Sardis, not . 
is being able to bear the reproach which another /airapa 7 
þ had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having WW 
0 yet conquer ed the ifle of Samos, which lay fo near his 7.8 
id government, and would be ſo commodious for his 4 
er maſter; Oretes upon this reſolved at any rate to de- 44 
e. ſtroy Pol crates, that he might get poſſeſſion of the 41 
Ne and. he way he took to effect his deſign was this. 1 
1. He feigned an inclination, upon ſome pretended diſcon- TRY 
at tent, to revolt from Cambyſes; but muſt firſt take 9 
be care, he ſaid, how to ſecure his treaſure and effects; 1% 
y, for which ad he was determined to depoſit them in | 15 
T the hands of Polycrates, and at the ſame time make 9 
d- bim a preſent of one half of it, which would enable 1 
by him to conquer Ionia, and the adjacent iſlands, a thing Wi 
d he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved N 
= money, and paſſionately coveted to enlarge his domi- TY 
14 nions. He therefore laid that double bait before him, is 
its by which he equally tempted his avarice aud ambition. pit 
> {Wt Polycrates, that he might not raſhly engage in an F 1 
o affair of that importance, thought it proper to inform 1 
ne. bimſelf more ſurely of the truth of the matter, and 0 
ta b that end ſent a meſſenger of his own to Sardis. | 
it When he came there, they ſhewed him a vaſt number Ml 
he of bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth filled 4 fl! 
ile vith ſtones, and having only the mouth of them co- 175 
eered over with gold. As ſoon as he was returned 1 
23 home, Polycrates, impatient to go and ſeize his prey, a 
her (et out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his 1 
che friends; and took along with him Democedes, a ce- i 
me IM lebrated phyſician of Crotona. Immediately on his 145 
his arrival Oretes had him arreſted, as an enemy to the Rn 


——Y. 


ſtate, and as ſuch cauſed him to be hapged, in ſuch an 
(i Her. I. 3 e. 120. —125. ; | | | 
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ignominious and ſhameful manner did he end a life, 
which had been but one continued ſeries of rope 
and good fortune. 

CK. Cambyſes, in the beginning of the cightl year 
5 of his reign, left Egypt, in order to return into Perlia, 
When he came into Syria, he found an herald there, 
ſent from Suſa to the army, to let them know, that 
Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, was proclaimed King, and 
to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in this manner. Cambyſes, at his 
departure from Suſa on his Egyptian expedition, had 
left the adminiſtration of affairs during his abſence in 
the hands of Patiſithes, one of the chief of the Magi. 
This Patiſithes had a brother extremely like Smerdis 
the ſon of Cyrus, and who, perhaps for that reaſon, 
Was called by the ſame name. As ſoon as Patiſithes 
was fully aſſured of the death of that prince, which 
Was concealed from the public, knowing at the fame 
time, that Cambyſes indulged his extravagance to ſuch 


5 degree that he was grown inſupportable; he placed 


his own brother upon the throne, giving out, that he 
was the true Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus; and imme- 
 diately diſpatched heralds into all the parts of the em. 
pire, to give notice of Smerdis's acceſſion, and to re- 
quire all the ſubjects thereof to pay bim their obe. 
dience. 
CO cambyſes cauſed che herald chat came with 
theſe orders. into Syria, to be arreſted ; and, having 


M7 ſtrictly examined him in the preſence of Pr exaſpes, Who 


had received orders to kill his brother, he found that 
the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he who had 


uůlſurped the throne, was no other "than Smerdis the 
Magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that, 


being deceived by a dream, and the identity of the 
names, he had been induced to deſtroy his own bro- 


ther; and immediately gave orders for his army to 


march, and cut off the uſurper. But as he was 
: guns his horſe for this expedition, bis ſword 


A . 73 c. 61. Jb. it. 5 | 
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ſlipped out of its ſeabbard, and gave him a wound in 
the thigh, of which he died ſoon after. The Egyp- 


| tians remarking, that it was in the ſame part of the 
| body where he had wounded their god Apis, rec- 


koned it as a judgment upon him for that ſacrilegious 


(mn) While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the 
oracle of Butus, which was famous in that country, 


ö he was told, that he ſhould die at Ecbatana ; which 


underſtanding of Ecbatana in Media, he reſolved to 


| preſerve his life by never going thither. But what he | 
| thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria. For 
the town, where he lay ſick of this wound, was of 
the ſame name, being alſo called Echbatana. Of which 


when he was informed, taking it for certain that he 
muſt die there, he aſſembled all the chief of the Per- 
ſans together, and repreſenting to them the true ſtate 
of the caſe, that it was Smerdis the Magian who 
had uſurped the throne, earneſtly exhorted them not 
to ſubmit to that impoſtor, nor to ſuffer the fovercign- 
ty to paſs from the Perſians again to the Medes, of 


{ which nation the Magian was, but to take care to fet 
| up a king over them of their own people. The Per- 
# fans, thinking that he ſaid all this out of hatred 
to his brother, had no regard to it; but upon his death 
# quietly ſubmitted to him whom they found on the 
| throne, ſuppoſing him to be the true Smerdis. 


(*) Cambyſes reigned ſeven years and five months. 


In ſcripture he is called Ahaſuernus. When he firſt 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made 
| their addreſſes directly to him, deſiring him to hinder 


the building of their temple. And their application 


vas not in vain. Indeed he did not openly revoke the 
edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of ſome remains 
of reſpect for his father's memory; but in a great mea- 
| lure fruſtrated its intent, by the many diſcouragements 


he laid the Jews under; ſo that the work went on ve-. 


ry ſlowly during his reign. 6 
(m) Her. I. 3. c. 64.66. () 1 Eſd. iv. 4. 6. 


by granting them an exemption from taxes, and from 


Atoſſa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma, a daughter 
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The hiſtory of Smerdis the Magian. 


Mis ates is called in ſeri ipture . Ag 
ſoon as he was ſettled in the throne, by the 
at of Cambyſes, (o) the inhabitants of Samaris 
wrote a letter to him, ſetting forth what a turbulent, 
ſeditious, and rebellious people the Jews were. By 
virtue of this letter they obtained an order from the 
King, prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any far. 
ther in the rebuilding of their city and temple, So that 
the work was ſuſpended till the 10 cond your of Darius 
for about the ſpace of two years. 
An, Magian, ſenſible how important it was for him, 
_ that the impoſture ſhould not be diſcovered, affected, 
according to the cuſtom of the eaſtern monarchs in 
thoſe times, never to appear in public, but to live reti. 
red in his palace, and there tranſact all his affairs by 
the intercourſe of his eunuchs, without admitting any 
but his moſt intimate conſidents to his preſence. 
(p And, the better to ſecure himſelf in the poſſe. 
ſion of the throne he had uſurped, he ſtudied, from 
bis firſt acceſſion, to gain the affections of bis ſubjects 


all military ſervice, for three years : and did fo many 
things for their benefit, that his death was much h. 
mented by the generality of the Perſians, on the reo 
lution that happened afterwards. 
. But theſe very precautions he Ree uſe of to 
| 445 himſelf out of the way of being diſcovered, either 
buy the nobility or the people, did but make it the more 
ſuſpected, that he was not the true Smerdis. He had 
. all his predeceſſor's wives, and, among the reſt 


15 of Oranes, a YE Perſian of the 5 quality. 1 bis 


lad A. M. SY Ant. J. C. 522. 1 1 EId iv, 714. 
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[nobleman foi a truſty meſſenger to his daughter, to 
know of, her, whether the King was really Smerdis 
the ſon of Cyrus, or ſome other man. She anſwered, 

that having never ſeen Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, ſhe | 
could not tell. He then, by a ſecond meſſage, deſired 


Ag 1 er to inquire of Atoſſa, (who could not but know her 
ry own brother), whether this were he or not. Where- 
1a 


pon ſhe informed him, that the preſent King kept all 
his wives apart, ſo that they never could converſe with 
Bone another, and that therefore ſhe could not come at 
Atoſſa, to aſk this queſtion of her. He ſent her a 
third meſſage, whereby he directed her, that when he 
Mould next lie with her, ſhe ſhould take the opportu- 
ity, when he was faſt aſleep, to feel whether he had 
Eny cars or no. For Cyrus having cauſed the ears of 

Pmerdis the Magian to be cut off for ſome crime, he 

gold her, that if the perſon ſhe lay with had ears, ſhe 
night ſatisfy herſelf, that he was * the ſon of 
yrus; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and 
N erefore unworthy of poſſeſſing either the crown or 


25 the next opportunity of making the trial ſhe was 
Wietted to; and finding that the perſon ſhe lay with 
Pad no ears, ſhe ſent word to her father of it; where - 
4 the whole fraud was diſcovered.  » _ | 
| (r)) Otanes immediately entered into a conſpiracy : 
With five more of the chief Perſian nobility; and Da- 
Fus, an illuſtrious Perſian nobleman, whoſe father 
Hyſtaſpes was governor of * Perſia, coming very ſea- 


tl . l | 


ed into the aſſociation, and vigorouſly promoted the 


Hee 5 * 5 2 


"al n 2b and the "oy "my fixed, leſt It ſhould be Gilco- 5 
reſt, Mere 
e * 18 While: they were concerting their e an 
This N ttraordinary occurrence, which they had not the leaſt 


Ppectation of, ene perplexed the Magians. In : 


107 Her. I. 3. c. 70-73. "Fn. c. 74: 75. 
| The province ſo called. 1 r 


Phedyma, having received theſe inſtructions, . 


Pnably, as they were forming their plan, was admit- 


Recution. The affair was conducted with great fſe- 
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order to remove all ſuſpicion, they had propoſed to 
Prexaſpes, and obtained a promiſe from him, that be 
would publicly declare before the people, who were 
to be aſſembled for that purpoſe, that the King upon 
the throne was truly Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus. When 
the people were aſſembled, which was on the very 
ſame day, Prexaſpes ſpoke from the top of a tower, 
and, to the great aſtoniſhment of all preſent, ſincerely 
declared all that had paſſed ; that he had killed, with 
his own hand, Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, by Cambyſess 
order; that the perſon who now poſſeſſed the throne 
was Smerdis the Magian; that he begged pardon of the 
gods and men for the crime he had committed, by 
compulſion, and againſt his will. Having ſaid this, he 
- wu himſelf heat long from the top of the tower, and 


broke his neck. It is eaſy to imagine, what confu 
3 ſion the news of this accident occaſioned in the palace, 
At) The conſpirators, without knowing any thing 


3 of what had happened, were going to the palace at 
this jun ture, and were uffered to enter unſuſpected 
: = the outer guard, knowing them to be perlons of 
: firſt rank at court, did not fo much as aſk thema 
| " queſtions. But coming near the King's apartment 
and finding the officers there unwilling to give then 
_ admittance, they drew their ſeymitars, fell upon the 
5 guards, and forced their paſſage. Smerdis the lle 
gian, and his brother, who were deliberating together 
upon the affair of Prexaſpes, hearing a ſudden uproar 
. .. ſnatched up their arms, made the "beſt defence they 
could, and wounded ſome of the conſpirators. One 
of the two brothers being quickly killed, the other 
fled into a diſtant room to ſave himſelf, but was pet: 
ſued thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having 
| ſeized him, held him faſt in his arms; but as it ws 
quite dark in that place, Darius was afraid to kill hin, 


leſt at the ſame time he ſhould kill his friend. Gv 


| bryas, judging what it was that reſtrained him, oblige 
him to run his ſword, through the NMagian s body 
=o Herod. L 3. c. 2 


eg 
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though he ſhould happen to kill them both together. 
But Darius did it with ſo much dexterity and good for- 
tune, that he killed the {agen without hur ting his 


companion. 


(u) In the fume inflate with their 5 all en 
with blood, they went out of the palace, expoſed the 
heads of the falſe Smerdis, and his brother Patiſithes, 
to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole im- 
poſture. Upon this the people grew ſo enraged againſt 
the impoſtors, that they fell upon their whole ſect, and 


5 flew as many of them as they could find. For which 
reaſon, the day on which this was done, thenceforward 


became an annual feſtival among the Perſians, by 
whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. It was 
called the ſlaughter of the Magi; nor durſt any of 


| that ſect appear in public upon that feſtival. 


When the tumult and diſorder e from 
ſuch an event were appeaſed, the lords who had ſlain 


the uſurper, entered into conſultation among themſelves 


what ſort of government was moſt proper for them to 
eſtabliſh. Otanes, who ſpoke firſt, declared directly 
againſt monarchy, ſtrongly repreſenting and exaggera- 


| ting the dangers and inconveniencies to which that 
form of government is liable; chiefly lowing, accor- 


ding to him, from the abſolute and unlimited power 


annexed to it, by which the moſt virtuous man is al- 


moſt unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, 
by declaring for a popular government. Megabyſas, | 


who next delivered his opinion, admitting all that the 
other had ſaid againſt a monarchical government, con- 
| futed his reaſons for a democracy. He repreſented the 
| people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, 

| that acts only by caprice and paſſion. © A king,” ſaid 


he, & knows what he does: but the people neither 


„knows -nor hear any thing; and blindly give them 
| © ſelves up to thoſe that know how to amuſe them.” 
| He therefore declared for an ariſtocracy, wherein the 


ſupreme | power is confided to a few. wiſe and pe 
( Her. I. 3. c. 75. 
Vor. II. | 


rien ced | 


1 vantageous; inexpreſſibly great being the good that 


A chy ſhould be continued on the Sr foot whereon | it 


__ Accordingly, they agreed to meet the next morning by 


1 Mould be king. For the ſun being the chief deity of 


Hie carried, the night before, a mare into the place ap- 


morning at the rendezuous, no. ſooner was Darius“ 
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rienced perſons. Darius, who: ſpoke laſt; ſhewed the 
inconveniencies of an ariſtocracy, otherwiſe called olj. 
garchy.s wherein reign diſtruſt, envy, diſſenſions, and 
ambition, all natural ſources of faction, ſedition, and 
murder; for which there is uſually no other remedy 

than ſubmitting: to one man's authority; and this 18 
called manarchy ; which of alli forms of government is 
the moſt commendable, the ſafeſt, and the moſt ad- 


can be done by a prince, whoſe power is equal to the 
| eſs of his inclinations. In ſhort,” ſaid he, © to 
« in this point by a fact which to me ſeerns 
e decifive and undemable, to what form of govern 
4 ment is owing the preſent greatneſs of the Perſian 
. empire? Is it nat to that which I am now recom- 
„e mending?” Darius's opinion was embraced by the 
reſt of the lords; 3 and they reſolved, that the monar- 


had been eſtabliſhed by Cyrus. 


(x) The next queſtion was to hs wb of hos | 
ſhould be king, and how they ſhould proceed to the 
election. This they thought fit to refer to the gods, 


ſun - riſing, on horſeback, at a certain place in the ſub- 
urbs of the city; and he whoſe horſe firſt neighed, 


. the Perſians, they imagined, that, taking this courſe, 
| would be giving him the honour of the election. Da. 


rius's groom, hearing of the agreement, made ule of 
the following artifice to ſecure the crown to his maſter. 


pointed for their meeting the next day, and brought to 
her his maſter's horſe. The lords aſſembling the next 


horſe come to the place where he had ſmelt the mare, 
but he fell a-neighing ; whereupon Darius was ſaluted 
King by the others, and placed on the throne. He was 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes,. a Perſian. by WP, ad? of the 
royal family of Achæmenes. | 
"NY" Her. * 0. 8487. | Is 
The 


D The Wann 2; &c. >» Wor 
(y) The Perſian empire being thus reſtored and ſet · 


they were raiſed by the new King to the higheſt digni- 
ties, and honoured with the moſt ample privileges. 
They had acceſs to his perſon whenever they wonld, 
and in all public affairs were the firſt to deliver their 
opinions. Whereas the Perſians wore their tiara or 
& turban with the top bent backwards, except the King, 
who wore his ere&; theſe lords had the privilege of 
wearing theirs with the top bent forwards, becauſe, 
| when they attacked the Magi, they had bent theirs in 
that manner, the better to know one another in the 
burry and confuſion. From that time forwards, the 
Publ kings of this family always had ſeven counſel 
lors, honoured with the fame privilege. _ 
Kere I fall conclude the hiſtory of the Perſian em- 


pire, reſerving the remainder of it for the e 
volaines, ae he 


"©: . 6 Þ IV. : 
; The manners and cuſtoms * the ASSYRIANS, BaBv- 
8 _ Lowians, -EYBIANG, ERR, gonads PERSTANS. > 


E T Stall give in this place a joint account of the : 
2 I manners and cuſtoms of all theſe ſeveral nations, 
becauſe they agree in ſeveral points; and if I was to 
treat them ſeparately, I ſhould be obliged to make fre- 


the ancient authors ſay very little of the manners of 
the other nations. I ſhall reduce what 1 ha ve to wy 

of them to theſe four heads. 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and ſeiences. And, 

IV. Their religion. 55 

After which I ſhall lay down the 0 of the 4 * 
clenſion and ruin of the great Ferban erapire. | 


82 Her. l. 3. . 8487. 
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* 


del by the wiſdom and valour of theſe ſeven lords, WW 


quent 'repetitions ; and that, excepting the Perſians, . ' = 
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ARTICLE 5 


of Government. 


. Arden a . ſhort account of the nature bf the govern. 

3 ment of Perſia, and the manner of educating the 

children of their kings, I ſhall proceed to conſider 

| theſe few things: their public council, wherein the 

affairs of ſtate were conſidered ; the adminiſtration of 

* Juſtice ; their care of their provinces ; and the good 
order obſerved i in their revenues. 


Ste cT. I. Their N Lp form off government. 
The. reſpect they paid their , The manner 
of educating their children, 


MONARCHICAL, or regal government, as we call 
it, is of all others the moſt ancient, the moſt univerſal, 
the beſt adapted to keep the people in peace and union, 
and the leaſt expoſed to the revolutions and viciſſitudes 
incident to ſtates, For theſe reaſons the wiſeſt writers 
among the ancients, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and, 
before them all, Herodotus, have thought fit to pre- 
fer this form of government to all others. It is like. 
wife the only form that was ever eſtabliſhed among the 
eaſtern nations, a republican government being utter. 
* unknown in that part of the world. 
2 'Thole people paid extraordinary honours to the 
: prince -on the throne, becauſe in his perſon they re- 
ſpected the character of the Deity, whoſe image and 
vicegerent he was with regard to them, being placed 
on the throne by the hands of the ſupreme governor of 
the world, and clothed with his authority and power, 
in order to be the miniſter of his providence, and the 
diſpenſer of his goodneſs towards the people. In this 
manner did the Pagans themſelves in old times boti 
think and ſpeak : (a) Principem dat Deus, qui eg 
 . emne_hominum- genus vice ſua fungatur. 


we J plut. in Themiſt. p- 125. ad gar ind. p. 770. 


3 . Flin. in . Tre. 


Theſe 


- 


- Theſe ſorithinents are very laudable and juſt. For 
certainly the moſt profound reſpect and reverence are 
due to the ſupreme power; | becauſe it cometh from 


| blic : beſides, it is evident, that an authority not re- 


s much limited in the good effects which ought to flow 
} [WE from it. But in the times of Paganiſm theſe honours 


rn chat particular. We honour the Emperor, ſaid 
Tertullian in the name of all the - Chriſtians ; but in 


I that he'is, and whatever he has, and who knows no 

Ms ſuperior but God -alone. For this reaſon he calls, in 

* another place, the Emperor a ſecond majeſty, inferior to 

Ty | nothing but the firſt : ( Religio ſecunde maje/tatis. 
e. Among the Aſſyrians, and more particularly among 
tv. the Perſians, the prince uſed to be ſtyled, The great 
er. ling, the king of kings. *T'wo reaſons might induce | 
woſe princes to take 50 oſtentatious title: The one, 
he becauſe their empire was formed of many conquered 
re- kingdoms, all united under one head; the other, be- 
nd cauſe they had ſeveral kings, their valfals, either in I 
od their court, or dependent upon them. = i 
.of WW „ c.) The crown was hereditary among ham, de- 
ver, , from father to ſon, and generally to the el 
the deſt. When an heir to the crown was born, all the 
-his empire teſtified: their] Joy by ſacrifices, feaſts, and all 
oth manner of nie gy aA ; 12 55 his Oy was | 


a PER C. I. p. 35. 5 Ce) Plat. in Alcib. c. 1. p. 121. 
* Colimus Imperatorem, lie, quomodo et nobis licet, et ipſi expedit; 


Deo n minorem, Teriul. 1, ad Scop. 


4 oe 
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God, and is entirely appointed for the good of the pu- 


' ſpected according to the full extent of his commiſſion, 
7 Cuſt thereby either become uſeleſs, or at leaſt very 


and homages, though juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, 
| were often carried too far; the Chriſtian being the on · 
. h religion that has known how to keep within bounds 


ſuch a manner, as is lawful for us, and proper for 
him; that is, as a man, who is next after God in 
rank and authority, from whom he has received all 


ut hominem a Deo ſecundum, et quicquid Res a Deo 2 eyoſeutum, ct Po 5 
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thenceforward an annual feſtival, and day of ſolemnity Ml fo 
Went Hog on 
cu) The manner of educating the future maſter of | 
the empire, is admired by Plato, and recommended to Whit 
the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education, ¶ pet 
Ne was never wholly committed to the care of the an 
nurſe, who generally was a woman of mean and low che 
condition. But from among the eunuchs, that is, the ple 
chief officers of the houſehold, ſome of the moſt ap. the 
proved merit and probity were choſen, to take care of he! 
the young prince's perſon and health, till he was ſeven all 
2 of age, and to begin to form his manners and edi 
behaviour. He was then taken from them, and put I erc 
into the hands of other maſters, who were to continue ¶ the 


dhe care of his education, to teach him to ride as ſoon | 


as his ſtrength would permit, and to exerciſe him in the 
At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins tour 
. attain ſome maturity, four of the wiſeſt and moſt vir- With: 
.  Tuous men of the ſtate, were appointed to be his pre- ten 
ceptors. The firſt, ſays Plato, taught him magic; that life 
18, in their language, the worſhip of the gods accor- ver 
ding to their ancient maxims, and the laws of Zoro- wh 
aſter, the ſon of Oromaſus ; he alſo inſtructed him in WW mo 
the principles of government. The ſecond was to ac- WW qui 
cuſtom him to ſpeak truth, and to adminiſter juſtice reit 
The third was to teach him not to be overcome by fie 
pleaſures, that he might be truly a king, and always 
free, maſter of himſelf and his deſires. The fourth 
Vas to fortify his courage againſt fear, which would 
have made him a ſlave, and to inſpire him with a nobk 
and prudent aſſurance, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that are 
born to command. Each of theſe governors excelled in 
his way, and was eminent in that part of education u 
aſſigned to him. One was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
for his knowledge in religion, and the art of govern WF 
ang; another for his love of truth and juſtice ; this for 
his moderation, and abſtinence from pleaſures ; that 
r pr 40 
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— 


„ 


for a ſuperior ſtrength of mind, and uncommon in. 
trepidity. | 5 3 N | 9 7 2 4 OT 
1 do not know, whether ſuch a diverſity of maſters, 
who, without doubt, were of different tempers, and 
pethaps had different intereſts in yiew, was proper to 
anſwer the end propoſed; or whether it was poſſible, 


that four men ſhould agree together in the ſame prinei- 


ples, and harmoniouſſy purſue the ſame end. Probably, 
the reaſon of having ſo many was, that they appre- 
hended it impoſſible to find any one perſon poſſeſſed of 
all the qualities they judged neceſſary for giving a right 
education to the preſumptive heir of the crown; ſo 


great an idea had they, even in thoſe corrupt times, of 
the importance of a prince's education. 


Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in 

the fame place, was fruſtrated by the luxury, pomp, 

and 5 9 with which hs young prince was 

ſurrounded 3 by the numerous train of attendants, 

that paid him a ſervile ſubmiſſion; by all the appur- 
tenances and equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate 


life, in which pleaſure, and the inventing of new di- 
verſions, ſeemed to ingroſs all attention; dangers 

which the moſt excellent diſpoſition could never ſur- 
mount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore 
quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the 

Ereigning pleaſures, againſt which no education is a ſuf- 
W „ 


The education here ſpoken of by Plato, can relate 


only to the children of Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longi- 
manus, the fon and ſucceſſor of Xerxes; in whoſe time 
lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue 
from whence this obſervation is taken. For Plato, in 
another paſſage, which we ſhall cite hereafter, informs . 
Jus, that neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of gi- 


ving the princes, their ſons, a good education; and 
what we find in hiſtory concerning Artaxerxes Longi« 


manus, 45 us reaſon to believe, that he was more 


careful than his predeceſſors in the point of educating 
his children; but was not much imitated in that reſpect 


7 
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+ SECT. II. The public council, vhs the affairs of 
q ſtate are conſidered.” 


"As abſolute 3 as the regal authority was among the 
rn yet was it, in ſome meaſure, kept within 
| bounds by the eſtabliſhment of this council, appointed 
by the ſtate; a council which conſiſted of ſeven of 
the princes, ar chief lords, of the nation, no leſs dif: 
tinguiſhed for their wiſdom and abilities, than for thei 
extraction. We haye already ſeen the origin of this 
eſtabliſhment in the conſpiracy of the ſeven Perſian no, 
blemen, who entered into an aſſociation againl! Smet: 
dis the Magian, and killed him. 

The ſcripture relates, that Ezra was ſent into Ju. 
dea, in the name, and by the authority of King Ar. 
taxerxes and his ſeven counſellors : (e.) From befire 

the king and his ſeven counſellors. The ſame ſcrip. 
ture, a long time before this, in the reign of Darius 
_otherwiſe called Ahaſuerus, who ſucceeded the Ma. 
gian, informs us, that theſe counſellors were well 
verſed in the laws, ancient cuſtoms, and maxims of 
_ the ſtate ; that they always attended the prince, who 
never tranſacted any thing, or determined any affair 
of importance, without their advice, 
This laſt paſſage gives room for ſome reflection 
bich may very much contribute to the knowledge of 
the genius and character of the Perſian government. 
In the firſt place, the King there ſpoken of, that is 
Darius, was one of the moſt celebrated princes that 
| ever reigned in Perſia, and one of the moſt deſerving, 
on account of his wiſdom and prudence ; though he had 
>. "bl failings. It is to, him, as well as to Cyrus, that the 
_ greateſt part of thoſe excellent laws are aſcribed, which 
| have ever ſince ſubſiſted in that country, and have 
been the foundation and ſtandard of their government. 
Now, this prince, notwithſtanding his extraordinary 
penetration and ability, thought he ſtood in need &f 
A _ counſel; nor did he eee tat, the Joining 24 
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Paaber of alffiſtants ro himſelf, for the determination 


J affairs, would be any diſcredit to his own under- 
oy ding: by which proceeding, he really ſhewed a ſu- 
the Whcriority of genius which is very uncommon, and ſup- 
hin Whoſes a great fund of merit. For a prince of ſlender 
tet Whalents, and a narrow capacity, is generally full of 
of Whinſelf; and the leſs underſtanding he has, the more 
dif. Wbbſlinate and untractable he generally is. He thinks it = 
beit Nvant of reſpect, to offer to diſcover any thing to him  * Wi 
this rhich he does not perceive z and is affronted, if oon 
no- Wecm to doubt that he, who is ſupreme in power, is not 
ne- Ihe fame in penetration and underſtanding. But Da- 
| jus had a different way of thinking, and did nothing 
Ju- {Wbvichout counſel and advice: Hlorum faciebat cuncta 
r. bot 995 orien en 
gare Secondly, Darius, however abſolute he was, and 
rip · No jealous ſoever he might be of his prerogative, did 
vs, ot think he derogated from either, when he inſtituted = 
Ma- hat council; for the council did not at all interfere 
well With the King's authority of ruling and commanding, 


s of Which always reſides in the perſon of the prince, but 


who Nas confined entirely to that of reaſon, which conſiſt- 
fiir d in communicating and imparting their knowledge 


nd experience to the King. He was perſuaded, that 


ons he nobleſt character of ſovereign power, when it is 


e of ore, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor 

it, eeriated from its end, is, to * govern by the laws, to 
it is, Wake them the rule of his will and deſire, and to think 
that Nothing allowable for him which they prohibit. | 
ring, In the third place, this council, which every where 
had ccompanied the King, was a perpetual ſtanding coun- 


t the Nil, conſiſting of the greateſt men, and the beſt heads 


hich En the kingdom; who, under the direction of the fo- _ 
have ereign, and always with a dependency upon bim, _ 


Frere in a manner the ſource of public order, -and;the Ut 


nent. . e 

nary Nrinciple of all the wiſe regulations and tranſafttions WW 
d of WF home and abroad. Upon this council the King di- 
ng 2 = 


* Regimur a te, et ſubjecti tibi, ſed quemadmodum legibus, ſumus. 
J J 
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charged himſelf of ſeveral 'weighty cares, which | 
muſt otherwiſe have been overburdened with; andh 
them he likewiſe executed whatever had been reſohe 
on. It was by means of this ſtanding council, that t 
great maxims of the ſtate were preſerved; the kny 
ledge of its true intereſt perpetuated; affairs cart 
on with harmony and order; and innovations, err 
| and overſights, prevented. For in a public and gen 
real council, things are diſcuſſed by unſuſpected perſon 
all the miniſters are mutual inſpectors of one anothe 
all their knowledge and experience in public matt 
are united together; and they all become equally a 
puble of every part of the adminiſtration : becak 
though, as to the executive part, they move only 
one particular ſphere of buſineſs; yet they are oblq 
td inform themlelves in all affairs relating to the] 
 _ lie, that they may be able to deliver their opiniq 
- m@aJudicions manner. ooo ] 
The fourth and laſt reflection T have to makeq 
this head, is, That we find it mentioned in ſcriptay 
that the perſons of which this council conſiſted, wa 
thoroughly acquainted with the cuſtoms, laws, maxim 
wach rights of ihe kingdom. ... 


Two things, which, as the ſcriptures inform v 
Vere practiſed by the Perfians, might very much er 
tribute to inſtruct the King and his council in the m 
thods of governing with wiſdom and prudence. (f) Th 
Hirſt was, their having public regiſters, wherein allth 

_ prince's edicts and ordinances, all the privileges grail 
eg to the people, and all the favours conferred updl 
1 eee were entered and recorded. (g) I 
lecond was, the annals of the kingdom, in which! 
che events of former reigns, all reſolutions taken, re 
lations eſtabliſned, and ſervices done by any particull 
perſons, were exactly entered. Theſe annals wi 

_ carefully preſerved, and frequently peruſed both 
the kings and the minifters, that they might acqual 
themſelves with times paſt; might have a true a 
Ed. v. 17. & vi. 2. (g.) Ibid. iv. 15. & Eſth. vi. 1. 
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ir ien of the ſtate of the kingdom; avoid an arbi- 


57 unequal, uneertain conduct; maintain an uni- 
ity. in the courſe of affairs; and, in ſhort, acquire 


h light fromi the- peruſal: of theſe books, as ſhould 5 


me ons © to . the ſtate: with willon, 


szer. ul. The admin ration of Juſt, | 


o be King, and to be judge, is but one and the 

e 3 he throne is a tribunal, and the ſove- 
bn power is the higheſt authority for e . 
ice. Cod hath made you king over his people, (ſaid 

> queen of Sheba to Solomon), to: the end that v 
ud judge them, and render juſtice and judgment un- 


them. God hath made every thing ſubject to princes, 


put them into-a condition of fearing none bur him. 


J deſign in making them independent was, to give 
m the more inviolable attachment to juſtice, That 


might not excuſe themſelves, on pretence of in- 
lity, or want of power, he has delegated his whole 


wer unto them; he has made them maſters of all 
means requiſite for the reſtraining injuſtice and op · 


ſion, that iniquity ſhould tremble in their preſence, 5 


de incapable of hurting any perſons whatſoever, 
But what is that Juſtice which God hath put into 


e hands of kings, and whereof he hath made them 
politaries ? Why, it is nothing elſe but order; and 
der conſiſts in obſerving an univerſal equity, and 


at force do not uſurp the place of law; that one 
an's property be not expoſed to the violence of an- 


her; that the common band of ſociety. be not bro- 


n; that artifice and fraud may not prevail over in- 


cence and ſimplicity; that all things may reſt in 


ace under the protection of the laws, and the weak» 


among the people may find his ſanktuary: in the pu- : 


Ic authority, 


) We learn from Joſephus, that the beg of Perſia 
QBs . And 


ied to adminiſter Juſtice in their own per! 
ol any laude. 1 1 11. . . SIT, 
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it was to qualify them for the due diſcharge of this du. 
ty, that care was taken to have them inſtructed, from 
their tendereſt youth, in the knowledge of the laws of 
their country; and that in their public ſchools, as we 
have already mentioned in the hiſtory of Cyrus, they 
were taught equity and juſtice, in the manner as rhe. 
toric and philoſophy are taught in other places. 
_ Theſe are the great and eſſential duties of the reg 
_ dignity. Indeed it is reaſonable, and abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary, that the prince be aſſiſted in the execution of that 
auguſt function, as he is in others: but to be aſſiſted, 
ds not to be deprived, or diſpoſſeſſed. He continues 
judge, as long as he continues king. Though he com. 
municates his authority, yet does he not reſign ot 
divide it. It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary for him 
to beſtow fome time upon the ſtudy of equity and 
juſtice; not that he need enter into the whole detail 
of particular laws, but only acquaint himſelf with the 
principal rules and maxims of the law of his country, 
that he may be capable of doing juſtice, and of ſpeak- 
ing wilely upon important points. For this reaſon, 
the kings of Perſia never aſcended the throne, till they 
had been for ſome time under the care and inſtruction 
of the Magi, who were to teach them that ſcience, 
_ whereof they were the only maſters and profeſſors, as 
JJ | vm en On 
No)o , fince to the ſovereign alone is committed the 
tight of adminiſtering juſtice ; and that within his do- 
. minions there is no other power of adminiſtering it 
than what is delegated by him; how greatly does it th 
behove him to take care into what hands he commits me 
a part of ſo great a truſt; to know whether thoſe be ler 
places ſo near the throne, are worthy to partake of l 
ſuch a preropative; and induſtriouſly' ro keep all ſuch .. 
at a diſtance from it, as he judges unworthy ? We find, fer 
_ that, in Perſia, their kings were extremely careful t 
have juſlice rendered with integrity and impartiality. 
li) One of their royal judges (for ſo they called them i 
n, t ihn pin 5 
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having ſuffered- himſelf to be corrupted by bribery, . 
was condemned by Cambyſes to be put to death with- 
out merey, and to have his ſkin put upon the ſeat. 
where he had uſed to ſit and give judgment; and where 
his ſon, who ſucceeded him in his office, was to ſit, 
that the very place whence he gave ede, ſhould . 
remind him of his own duty. 

(4) Their ordinary judges were taken out of che : 
claſs of, old men, into which none were admitted till 
the age gf fifty years; ſo that a man could not exer- 
ciſe the office of a judge before that age; the Perſians | 
being of opinion, that too much maturity could not 
be required in an employment which diſpoſed of tlie 
fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens. . 

(/) Amongſt them, it was not lawful either for a 
private, perſon to put any of his ſlaves to death, or 
for the prince to inflict capital puniſhment upon any 
of his ſubjects for the firſt offence; becauſe it — „ 
[rather be conſidered as an effect of human weakneſs 
and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Perſians thought it reaſonable to. put the noud* 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the ſcales of Juſtice : nor was it 
juſt, in their opinion, that one ſingle crime ſhould ob- 
literate all the good actions a man had done during his 
life. m) Upon this principle it was, that Darius, 
having condemned a judge to death for ſome prevari- 
cation in his office, and afterwards calling to mind the 
important ſervices he had rendered both the ſtate and 
the royal family, revoked the ſentence at the very mo 
ment of its going to be executed; (u) and acknow- k 
ledged, that he had Pronounced i it with more Prei, Y 


tation than wiſdom. , 


But one important and eln rule which they ob. ; 
ſerved in their judgments, was, in the firſt place, never 
to condemn any perſon without bringing his accuſer _ 


(tk) Nemoph. cyrop E 5. 7. (1) Herod. 4. 7. 0 137. (n? He- 


rod. l. 22 0. 194. 1 ri. S ee Gros 1 „ee Page 
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to his face, and without giving him time, and all other 
means neceſſary, for defending himſelf againſt the ar. 

tticles laid to his charge: and, in the ſecond place, if 

the perſon accuſed was found innocent, to inflict the 
very ſame puniſhment upon the accuſer, as the other 
Was to have ſuffered had he been found guilty. (o) Ar. 
taxerxes gave a fine example of the juſt rigour which 

_ ought to be exerciſed on ſuch occaſions. One of the 
King's favourites, ambitious of getting a place poſſeſſ. 
ed by one of his beſt officers, endeavoured to make 
the King ſuſpect the fidelity of that officer; and, to 
that end, ſent informations to court full of calumnies 
againſt him; perſuading himſelf, that the King, from 
the great credit he had with his Majeſty, would believe 
the thing upon his bare word, without farther exami- 
nation. For ſuch is the general character of calum- 
niators. They are afraid of evidence and light: they 
make it their buſineſs to ſhut out the innocent from all 
acceſs to the prince, and thereby put it out of their 

power to vindicate themſelves. The officer was im- 

pPftiſoned; but he deſired of the King, before he was 

condemned, that his cauſe might be heard, and his 
agaccuſers ordered to produce their evidence againſt him, 
The King did fo: and as there was no proof but the 
letters which his enemy had writ againſt him, he was 
cleared, and his innocence fully juſtified, by the three 

_ commiſſioners that fat upon his trial; all the King's 
indignation fell upon the perfidious accuſer, who had 
thus attempted to abuſe the favour and confidence 
of hjs royal maſter. This prince, who was very 

_ wiſe, and knew, that one of the true ſigns of a pru- 
dent government was, to have the ſubjects ſtand more 
In fear of the * laws, than of informers, would have 

thought, that to have ated otherwiſe than he did, 

would have been a direct violation of the moſt com- 


* 


4 (te) Diodot. I. 15. 5. 333336. 5 
en jam delatores, ſed leges timentur. Plin. in paneg. Taj. | 
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Word of public authority; in a word, it would have 
been diveſting-the throne of the moſt noble privilege 


the ſame as Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, from whom 
Haman had, by his earneſt ſolicitations, extorted that 


whole race of the Jews throughout the Perſian empire 
opened his eyes, he made haſte to make amends for 
ing an exemplary puniſhment upon the impoſtor who 
| acknowledgment of his error; which ſhoufd be a pat- 
| that far from debaſing their dignity, or weakening 
their authority thereby, they procure them both the 

more reſpect. After e that it is but too com- 
| whom their natural ſincerity induces to judge favour- 
| that he had been ſo unhappy as to ſuffer himſelf to be 
| prejudiced by ſuch means againſt the Jews, who were 


his faithful ſubjects, and the children of the moſt high 


| __ 


mon rules of: * natural equity and humanity ; it would 
have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, 
and revenge; it would have been expoſing the, honeſt 
ſimplicity of good and faithful ſubjects to the cr uel ma- 
lice 5 deteſtable informers, and arming theſe with the 


belonging to it, namely, of being a ſanctuary for inno- 
cence and juſtice, againſt violence and calurny. _ 

(p) There is upon record a ſtill more memorable 
example of firmneſs and love of Juſtice, in another King 
of Perſia, before Artaxerxes; in him, I mean, whom 
the ſcripture calls Abaſuerus, and who is thought to be 


fatal edict, — be exmreminate the 
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in one day. When God had, by the means of Eſther, 
his fault, not only by revoking his edict, and infſict- 


had deceived him ; but, which is more, by a public 


tern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, 


mon for calumniators to impoſe, by their miſtepreſen- 
tations and eraftineſs, on the goodneſs of their princes, 


ably of others; he is not aſhamed to acknowledge, 
throne. 


God, — — en! be and his s anceſtors ind =_ | 


. Eſther iii. Cc. 25 135 11 (EY | 
„ ze qui deluores non cſtign, icritat, Sunn. in 16. Domit, 


— 


FO. 8 differ about the TI of goremments or proves 
r 0 l, 8. - US 232, ; | 
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Ca) The Perſians were net only enemies of injuſtice, 
as we have now ſhewn ; but alſo abhorred lying, which 
always was deemed amongft them as'a mean and in. 
den vice. What they eſteemed moſt pitiful, next 
to lying, was to live upon truſt, or by borrowing, 
Such a kind of life ſeemed to them idle, ignominious, 
ſervile, aud the more An E a it "HON 
"people lars. | 


' SECT, IV. Their care wr, the provinces. 2 


Ir ſeems to be no difficult matter to maintain goo! 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the con. 
duct of the magiſtrates and Judges is nearly inſpected; 
and the very fight of the throne is capable of keeping 
the ſubjects in awe. The caſe is otherwiſe with re. 
ipect to the provinces, where the diſtance from the 
ſovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occaſion 


many miſdemeanors on the part of the magiſtrates! 
and officers, as well as great licentiouſneſs and diſordet 


on that of the people. In this the Perſian policy ex- 
erted itſelf with the greateſt care, a we er allo 
2 with the greateſt ſucceſs. 

The Perſian empire was divided into * an hundiel 
and twenty-ſeven governments, the governors wher eof 
were called ſatrapœ. Over them were appointed thre: 
principal miniſters; who inſpected their conduct, to 
whom they gave an account of all the affairs of their 
-leveral provinces,” and who were afterwards to make 
their report of the ſame to the King. It was Darils 
the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in the 
name ot his uncle, who put the government of the em- 
pire into this excellent method. Theſe Jatrapæ were, 
SH the very deſign of their office, each in his reſpec: 
tive diſtrict, to have the ſame care and regard for the 
: Intereſts of the people, as for thoſe of the prince: for 
it was a maxim with Cyrus, That no difference ought 


OO Herod, 1. 1. c, 138. 1 


0 


far as poſſible, all abuſes which might be made of ſo 
extenſive an authotity as that of the fatrape, the King 
| reſeryed to himſelf alone the nomination of them, and 
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to be admitted between theſe two intereſts, which are 


neceſſarily linked together ; ſince neither the people 
can be happy, unleſs the prince is powerful, and in a 
condition to defend them; nor the Pr ince truly power- 
ful, unleſs his people be happy. 


7 heſe atrapæ being the Befteonfderable perſons in 
the kingdom, Cyrus aſſigned them certain funds and 
revenues proportionable to their ſtation, and the im- 

rtance df their employments. He was willing they | 
ſhould live nobly in their reſpective provinces, that 


they might gain the reſpect of the nobility and com- 


mon people within their juriſdiction ; and for that rea. 
ſon, their retinue, their equipage, and their table, ſhould 
| be anſwerable to their dignity, yet without exceeding 
| the bounds of prudence and moderation. He himſelf 
was their model in this reſpect, as he deſired they 
ſhould be to all perſons of diſtingeiſhed rank within 
the extent of their authority: ſo that the fame order 
| which reigned in the prince's court, might likewiſe | 
proportionably be obſerved in the courts of the ſatrapœ 


and in the noblemens families. And to prevent, as 


cauſed the governors of places, the commanders of the 
troops, and other ſuch like officers, to depend imme- 
diately upon the prince himſelf; from whom alone 
they were to receive their orders and inſtructions; that, 
if the ſatrape were inclined to abuſe their power, they 


might be ſenſible thoſe officers were fo many overſeers 
and cenſors of their conduct. And to make this cor- 


reſpondence, by letters, the more ſure and expeditious, 


the King cauſed poſt-houſes to be erected throughout all 
the empire, and appointed couriers, who tr avelled night 
and day, and made wonderful diſpatch. But I ſhall 
| ſpeak more particularly on this article at the end ot 
this a es Fat I a not bean! in upon che matter | 
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| Notwithſtanding all this, the. _ the provineey 
was not entirely left tothe ſatrapæ and governors. The 
King himſelf took r of them in his own per. 
ſon; being perſuaded, that the governing only by o. 
thers, | is but to govern by halves. An officer of the 
Houſehold was ordered to repeat theſe Words to the King 
every morning, when he waked: (r) Riſe, Sir, and 
think of diſcharging the duties for which Oromaſlz 
Jas placed you upon the throne. Oromaſdes was the 
| principal god anciently worſhipped by the Perſians. A 
good prince, ſays Plutarch in the account he gives of 
this cuſtom, has no occaſion for an officer to give him 
this daily admonition : his own heart, and the love he 
has for his people, are ſufficient monitors. 
| (5) The King of Perſia: thought himfelf obliged, : ace 
cording to the ancient cuſtom eſtabliſhed in that coun- 
try, from time to time perſonally to viſit all the pro. 
vinces of his empire; being perſuaded, as Pliny ſays of 


Trajan, that the moſt ſolid glory and the moſt. ex- 
quiſite pleaſure a good prince can enjoy, is from time 


to time to let the people ſee their common father; 
to * reconcile the diſſenſions and mutual animoſities of 
rival cities; to calm commotions or ſeditions among 
the people, and that not ſo much by the dint of power 
and ſeverity, as by reaſon and temper; to prevent in. 
juſtice and oppreſſion in magiſtrates ; | and cancel and 
reverſe whatever has been decreed againſt law and 
equity; in a word, like a beneficent planet, to ſhel 
his ſalutary influences univerſally, or rather, like a kind 
ol divinity, to be preſent every where, to ſee, to hear, 
and know every thing, without rejecting any 1 man spe 
Uition or complaint. 


When. the King, was not able to viſi the provi 


100 Phet = prine: $4 5 780. 05 ) Xenoph. in @conom. p- 22, 


EP nh, Reconciliare æmulas civitates, tumenteſque populos non impei 
| 'magis quam, ratione compeſcere, intercedere iniquitatibus megiſtratuun, 
infectumque reddere quicquid fieri non oportuerit; . poſtremo, velociſſimi 
ſideris more, omnia inviſere, omnia audire, et undecumque invocatum, 
. velut num en, Selk et ae Plin. i in 'panegyr. Trej- | 


hind 


nut 
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himſelf, he ſent, in his ſtead, ſome of the greateſt men 
wiſdom and virtue. Theſe perſons were generally 
| called the eyes and ears of the prince, becauſe, by their 
means, heſaw and was informed of every thing. When 


11d MW bers of his council, were ſaid to be the eyes and ears 


le; Nof the prince, it was at once an admonition to the 


of our ſenſes, not that he ſhould lie fill and be idle, but 
; of Wat by their means; and to the miniſters, that they 
ought not to act for themſelves, but for the King their 


head, and for the advantage of the whole body-politic. 
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and his miniſters was not only employed upon great 
objects, as war, the revenue, Juſtice, and commerce 3 


provement of agriculture, and the encouraging and 


and meaneſt of handicraft employments; every thing, 


inces the head of the commonwealth, and is intitled to his 


p. 226, 
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unit. Senec. lib. de clem c. 13. 
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Jof the kingdom, ſuch as were the moſt eminent for 


| theſe, or any other of his great miniſters, or the mem- 
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Ihe particular detail of affairs, which the King, or 
the commiſſioners appointed by him, entered into, is 
un. highly worthy of admiration, and ſhews how well 
they underſtood in thoſe days wherein the wiſdom and 
ability of governors conſiſt. The attention of the King 


but matters of leſs importance, as the ſecurity and 
beauty of towns and cities, the convenient habitation of 
the inhabitants, the reparations of high-roads; bridges, 
eauſeys, the keeping of woods and foreſts from be- 
ing laid waſte and deſtroyed, and, above all, the im- 


promoting of all forts of trades, even to the loweſt _ 


in ſhort, came within the ſphere of their policy, and 
vas thought to deſerve their care and inſpection. And 
indeed, whatever belongs'to the ſubjects, as well as the 

ſubjects themſelves, is a part of the truſt committed to 


care, concern, and activity. His love for the common- 
weal is univerſal.  * It extends itſelf to all matters, 
and takes in every thing. It is the ſupport of private 

perſons, as well as of the public. Every province, 


Is, cuicurz ſunt univerſa, nullam non reip. partem tanquam ſui 
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brought forth abundantly ſuch fruits as it was capable 


55 zs to inform himſelf, whether the private gardens of 
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every eity, every family has a place in his heart mi 
affections. Every thing in the kingdom has a relation 
to, and concerns him; every thing challenges his 2. 
tention and regard, e 
tt) Thave already ſaid, that agrieulture was one d 
the main things on 'whieh the Perſians beſtowed ther 
care and attention. Indeed, one of the prince's fi 
cares was, to make hu{bandry flouriſi; and thoſe 7 
trap Whoſe provinces were the beſt cultivated, ha 
the moſt of his favour. And as there were office 
erected for the regulation of the military part of th 
government; ſo were there likewiſe for the inſpectig 
their rural labours and ceconomy.- For theſe two em 
enn had a near relation; the buſineſs of the on 
being to guard the country, and the other to cultivate 
it. The prince protected both almoſt with the fame 
degree of affection; becauſe both concurred, and wer 
equally neceſſary for the public good. For if the 
lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protec: 
tion of armies for their defence and ſecurity ;- ſo neithe 
can the ſoldiers, on the other hand, be fed and main- 
tained without the labour of the huſbandmen, who 
cultivate the ground. It was with good reaſon there 
fore, that the prince, ſince it was impoſſible for him: 
elf to ſee into every thing, cauſed an exact account 
to be given him how every province and canton wa 

_ -cultivated; that he might know whether each country 


of producing; that he deſcended fo far into thoſe par 
_ ticulars, as Tenophon remarks of Cyrus the younge! 


his ſubjects were well kept, and yielded plenty of fruit 
that he rewarded the ſuperintendants and overſeery 
Vboſe provinces or cantons were the beſt cultivated, aul 
puniſhed the lazineſs and negligence of thoſe idle pet 
ſons who did not labour and improve their grounds 


Such a care as this is by no means unworthy of a king * 
as it naturally tends to propagate 1iches and plicnty Tb 


.. Nenoph, Gcon. p. 827.—£30. n 
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ſuroughout bis kingdom, and to beget a ſpirit of in- 
Hoſtry amongſt his ſubjects; which is the ſureſt means 
pf ü preventing that increaſe of drones and idle fellows, 
What are ſuch a burden upon the public, and a diſho- 
rr oa rb Fenn 
(u) Kenophon, in the next paſſage to this I have 
Wow cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is in- 
Wroduced as a ſpeaker therein, a very noble encomium 
pon agriculture; which he repreſents as the employ- 
Wnent in the world the moſt worthy of mens applica- 
Wion, the moſt ancient, and the moſt ſuitable to their 
Pature; as the common nurſe of perfons of all ages 
End conditions of life; as the ſource of health, ſtrength, 
Plenty, riches, and a thouſand ſober. delights and ho- 
Weſt pleaſures; as the miſtreſs and ſchool of ſobriety, 
Wemperance, juſtice, religion; and, in a word, of all 
kinds of virtues, both civil and military. After which 
e relates the fine ſaying of Lyſander the Lacedæmo- 
nian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with the 
Pounger Cyrus, hear ing from that prince's own mouth, 
that he himfelf had planted ſeveral of the trees he was 
Wooking at, made the following anſwer: That the world 
Pad reaſon to extol the happineſs of Cyrus, whole virtue 
Nas as eminent as his fortune; and who, in the midit 
of the greateſt affluence, ſplendor, and magnificence, had 
Het preſerved a taſte fo pure, and ſo conformable to right 
grecalon. *(Cx) Cum Cyrus reſpondiſſet, Ego iſta ſum di- 
: menfus , met ſunt ordines, mea deferiptto, multæ etiam 
bar um arborum mea manu ſunt ſatæ : tum Lyſan- 
arum, intuentem ejus purpuram, et nitorem corporis, 
pornatumpue' Perſicum multo auro multiſque gemmis, 
aixiſe: * REC TE VERO TE, CYRE, BEATUM FE» 
RUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI Tux FORTUNA CON 
PUNCTA EST. How much is it to be wiſhed, that 
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Thou. art 475 cyrus, of that happineſs thou art poſſeſſed of; be- 
cauſe, with all thy affluence apd proſperity, thou art alſo virtuous. 
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our young an Who, in the time f peace, do Mf ck 
not know how to employ themſelves; had the like taſte 
for planting and agriculture, which, ſurely, after fuck . 
an example as that of Cyrus, ſhould' be thought 0 
diſhonour to their quality; eſpecially if they would 


- conſider, that for ſeveral ages it was the conſtant en. ron 


ti _ Perſian empire, after its laſt conqueſts, was of a uit 


1 expedition, he cauſed poſt-houſes to be built, and mel: 


FM built in proportion at equal diſtances from each other, 


«ther rain or ſnow, heat or cold, or hs inclemency oi 


ployment of the braveſt and moſt warlike people in the Men 


world! The reader oy xl ene Lag I mean b 
| the ancient Romans. | 10 
RT, | hic 
The invention 67 TR ond couriers. _ T7 


7 20 1 promiſed to give ſome account in this place of oſts 
| the invention of poſts and couriers. This invention 
is aſcribed to Cyrus: nor indeed can I find any men- lich 
tion of ſuch an eſtabliſhment before his time. As the aſt 


| extent, and Cyrus required, that all his governors of 
- provinces, and bis chief commanders of his troops, tt 
ſhould write to him, and give an exact account of 
every thing that paſſed in their ſeveral diſtricts and ar 
mies; in order to render that correſpondence the more : 
ſure and expeditious, and to put himſelf into a condi 
tion of receiving ſpeedy intelligence of all occurrences Nate 
and affairs, and of ſending his orders thereupon vith 


ſengers to be appointed. in. every. province, Having 
: computed how far a good horſe, with a briſk rider, 
. could go in a day, without being ſpoiled, he had fables 


and had them furniſhed with horſes, and grooms to take ne. 
: care of them. At each of theſe places he likewiſe ap 
pointed a poſt· maſter, to receiye the packets from the 
cCouriers as they arrived, and give them to others; and 
to take the horſes that had performed their ſtage, and 
to find freſh ones. Thus the poſt went continually . : 
night and day, with extraordinary ſpeed-:. nor did ci. . 


the ſeaſon, interrupt its ae (20 Herodotus ſpeals 
e Ken 92 — err (=) Her. l. s. e 98. of 


a pr the ſame ſort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. 
0 Trove couriers were called in the Perſian language, 
„%, The. ſuperintendency of the poſts became a 
6 "aderable employment. | (a): Darius, the laſt King of 


nent ſubſiſted in his time: which perfectly agrees with 


ag publiſhed 


ts erected by Cyrus. 
The world is juſtly ſurpriſed to End, that this eſta 


. of MWlnefs of it to a government, ſhould never be imitated 
ops, BP the welt, particularly by people fo expert in poli- 5 
t of es, as the Greeks and the Romans. | 


| ars It is more aſtoniſhing, that, where this znvention: 
ore as put in execution, it was not farther improved, 
nc. d that the uſe of it was confined only to affairs of = 
nces ate, without conſidering the many advantages the 
with ublie might have reaped from it, by facilitating a mu- 


wing Pants and tradeſmen of all kinds; by the expedition . 
ider, N vould have procured to the affuirs of private perfonsz 
ables © diſpatch of j journeys, which requirkd! halte; tn 
ther, aly communication between families, cities, and pro- 
take nces; and by the fafety and convenieney of remit- 
e ap: money from one country to another. It is well 
n the Naown What difficulty people at A diſtance had then, 
* dd for Aer ages e e to eee . | 
an | Y 
wall ls plot, ui. As Cant. Abe, p 326. et in vit Alex. 674. ubi f 
lid a x ng: legendum gd]. . EN”. 
| Yiapor is derived from a wotd which. in as lan G he ON 
ol [wes Aer hon by Tb, is from thence the se abe 5 
64 pf Ut, compellere, cogere; and the atin * 
Pe a to PRES — were lewis called . 1 jt 4 Le in book 
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Ine ancient Perſtans, had it before he came to * 3 
rown. Nenophon takes notice, that this eſtabliſſi- 


Phat is related in the book of Eſther concerning the 
by Abaſuerus in favour of the Jews; 
| hich edict was carried through that vaſt empire with a 
zpidity that would have been ws ps Without thele # 


dliſhment of poſts and couriers, firſt invented in the 
aſt by Cyrus, had continued for ſo many ages after- 
ds by his ſucceſſors, eſpecially conſidering the uſe- 


al correſpondence, as well as the buſineſs of mer- 


news, 8 
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news, or to treat of affairs together; being obliged ei. ve 


fttzher to ſend a ſervant on purpoſe, Which could not be ar 


1 eſtabliſhed them in the year 1570, by his edict of NF 


done Without great charge and loſs of time; or to wait I or 
for the departure of ſome other perſon, that was going i 
Into the province, or country, ' whither, they had let. ch 
ters to ſend; which A young was liable to numberleſ is 
diſappointments, accidents, and delays. _ Li 
At preſent we enjoy this general conveniency at a N co 
ſmall expence ; but we do not thoroughly conſider the i hi 
advantage of it; the want whereof would make us fully pa 
ſenſible of 'our happineſs in this reſpect. France is in. da 
-debted for it to the univerſity of Paris, which I cannot Ich. 
forbear obſerving here: I hope the reader will excuſe Ml for 
the digreſſion. The univer ity of Paris, being for. an 
merly the only one in the kingdom, and having great if the 
numbers of ſcholars reſorting to her from all parts of 
the kingdom, did, for their ſakes. and convenicncy, 
eſtabliſn meſſengers; whoſe buſineſs was, not only i 
bring cloaths, filver and gold for the. ſtudents, but! 
likewiſe to carry bags of law- proceedings, in forma- 
tions, and inqueſts; to conduct all ſorts of perſons in 
differently to, or from Paris, finding them both horſes 
and diet; as allo to carry letters, parcels, and packets 
for the public, as well as the univerſity. 
In the univerſity-regiſters of the four nations, 26 
5 they. are called, of the faculty of arts, theſe meſſen. 
gers are often ſtyled. nuntii volantes, to fi gnify the 
great ſpeed and diſpatch they were obliged to make. 
The ſtate then is indebted to the univerſity of Pari 
105 the invention and eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengen 
and letter: carriers. And it was at her own charge ans 
expence that ſhe erected theſe offices; to the {atisfac 
tion both of our kings and the public. She has more 
over maintained and ſupported them ſirice the yen 
1576, againſt all the various attempts of the farmer 
which has coſt her immenſe ſums. For there nere 
were any ordinary royal meſſengers, till Henry III. fil 


_—_— pong them i inthe ſame cities as the 0 
1 - dap tne... el 
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Chap: 4. 


ranted the meſſengers of the univerſity. 
| The univerſity never had any other fund or ſupport, 
t. chan the profits ariſing from the poſt- office. And it 


ts is upon the foundation of the ſame revenue, that King 
Lewis XV. now on the throne, by his decree of the 


ti council of ſtate, of the 14th of April 1719, and by 


the his letters parent, bearing the fame date, regiſtered in 
y parliament and in the chamber of accounts, has or- 
in. dained, that in all the colleges of the ſaid univerſity 

not the ſtudents ſhall be taught gratis; and has to that end, 


ue for the time to come, appropriated to the univerſity 


for. an eight and twentieth part of the revenue ariſing from 


eat che general leaſe or farm of the poſts and meſſengers 


. of of France: which eight and twentieth part amounted _ 
that year to the ſum of one hundred and eighty-four 


thouſand livres, or thereabouts *. 


lity, to whom this regulation has reſtored a part of her 


wages for her labours; which in ſome meaſure diſho- 


„ 2; noured the dignity of her profeſſion, as it was contrar ry 
ſſen to that noble, diſintereſted ſpirit, which becomes it. 
the And, indeed, the labour of maſters and profeſſors, who 
be. inſtruct others; ought not to be given for nothing; 
Paris but neither ought it to be fold. ( b) Nec venire hae Fe 
ages beneficium oportet, nec perire. Py | 
5. SECT. V. Adminiſtration of the” revenues. Ep 

nd Tux prince is the ſword and buckler of the ſtate : "Þ 
none by him is the peace and tranquillity thereof ſecured.” 
yen . 
1 ut to enable him for theſe ends, he has occafion for 
_ ems, ſoldiers, arſenals, fortified towns, and ſhips; 
. Gil and all theſe things require great e It f ys more. 
No- WO, Quintil, l, 12. c. 7. e | 

e un. 1 About r Sterling, . CCC 
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verſity had theirs in, and granting them the ſame 1 
and privileges, as the kings, his predeceſſors, had 15 


It is not therefore without reaſon, that the vez | 


ancient luſtre, reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new 
founder, whoſe bounty has at length delivered her 
from the unhappy and ſhameful neceſlity of receiving 
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happy, that he can purchaſe his peace and ſecurity at 


_ we may form a judgment of the other levies in thee 


rius: at which time, the pecuniary impoſitions, as neat 


. gada, ar Damaſcus, anct other cities. The gold a 
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over, juſt and reaſonable, that the King have Where. 
withal to ſupport the dignity of the crown, and the 
majeſty of empire; as alſo to procure reverence and 
reſpect to his perſon and authority. Theſe are the ty 
principal reaſons that have given occaſion for the ex. 
acting of tribute and impoſition of taxes. As the py. 
blic advantage, and the neceſſity of defraying the ex. 
rite of the ſtate, have been the farſt cauſes of theſe 

urdens ; ſo ought they likewiſe to be the conſtant 
ſtandard of their uſe. Nor is there any thing in the 
world more juſt and reaſonable than ſuch impoſitions; 
ſince every private perſon ought to think himſelf ver 


the :expence of fo ſlender a contribution. 
cc) The revenues of the Perſian kings conſiſted part. 
ly in monies impoſed upon the people; and partly in 
their being furniſhed with ſeveral of the products of the 
earth in kind; as corn, and other proviſions, forage, 
horſes, camels, or whatever rarities each particular prod 
_ vince afforded. (4) Strabo relates, that the /atrapa ol 
Armenia ſent regularly every year to the King of Pere 
ſia, bis maſter, twenty thouſand young colts. By this 


veral provinces. But we are to conſider, that the tr 
butes were only exacted from the conquered nations: 
for the natural ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, were ex 
empt from all impoſitions. Nor was the cuſtom of im 
Poſing taxes, and of determining the ſums each pro 
vince was yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of Da 


as we can judge from the computation made by Hero 
dotus, which is attended with great difficulties, # 
mounted to near forty-four millions French money *. 
cee) The place wherein was kept the public treaſur; 
Was called in the Perſian language Gaza. There wer 
treaſures of this kind at la, at Perfepolis, at Paſar 


0 Herod. l. 3. c. 8997. (4) lib. 11. f. 530. 
bout two millions Sterling. 


| * filet 
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leer were there kept in ingots, and coined into money, 
zccording as the King had occaſion. The money 
hiefly uſed by the Perlians, was of gold; and called 
Daricus, from the name of * Darius, 0 firſt cauſed 
hem to be coined, with his image on one ſide, and 
n archer on the reverſe. The Dari is ſometimes alſo 
alled Statef aurtus, becauſe the weight of it, like that 
pf the Aitib Stater, was two drachms of gold, which 


ere equivalent to twenty drachms of filver „and con- 


equently were worth ten livres of French money. 
(f) Beſides theſe tributes, which were paid in money, 


there was another contribution made in kind, by fur- 


biſhing victuals and proviſions for the King's table and 
Pouſehold; grain, forage, and other neceſſaries for tiie 
ſubſiſtence of his armies; and horſes for the remount- 

hg of his cavalry. This contribution was impoſed 
ppon the ſixſcore ſatrapies, or provinces, each of them 
urniſhing ſuch a part as they were ſeverally taxed at. 
lcrodotus obſerves, that the province of Babylon, the 
argeſt and wealthieſt-of them all, did alone furniſh the 
whole contribution for the ſpace. 'of four months, and 
Fonſequently bore a third part of the burden of the 
hole impoſition, whilſt all the reſt of Aſia IO 
lid but contribute the other two thirds. 


By what has been already ſaid on this ſubject, we 


ce the kings of Perſia did not exact all their taxes and 
mpoſitions in money, but were content to levy a part 
f them in money, and to take the reſt in ſuch pro- 


luts and eommodities as the ſeveral provinces afford- 
2d: which is a proof of the great wiſdom, modera- 


lon, and humanity of the Perſian government. With- 


but doubt they had obſerved, how difficult it often is 


or the people, eſpecially in countries at a diſtance from 
ommeree; to convert their goods into money without 
uffering great loſſes: whereas nothing can tend ſo 
nuch to che rendering of taxes 7% erh to A e 


727 Her. 1. 3. 3. c. 91.—97. et l. 1. c. 192. . 


»Datius the Mede, otherwiſe called Cya rares, is rest to bare | 


een * firſt who cauſed this money to be coined.) 
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the people fr om vexation and trouble, as well as ex. 
pence, as the taking in payment from each country 
ſuch fruits and commodities as that country produ- 
ceth; by which means the contribution becomes ea- 
y. natural, and equitable. 

( There were likewiſe certain cantons aſſigned 
and ſet apart for the maintaining of the Queen's toilet 
and wardrobe; one for her girdle, another for her 
veil, and ſo on for the reſt of her veſtments : and theſe 
cantons, which were of a great extent, ſince one of 
them contained as much ground as a man could walk 
over ina day; theſe cantons, [ ſay, took their name; 
from the particular uſe, or part of the garments to 
which they were appropriated ; and were according]y 
called, one the Queen's girdle, another the Queen's 
weil, 22d ſo on. In Plato's time, the ſame cuſtom 
: continued among the Perſians. 

( The way of the King's giving a in thoſe 

| Fe to ſuch perſons as he had a mind to gratify, was 
cxactly like what I have obſerved concerning the Queen, 
Wie read, that the King of Perſia aſſigned the revenue 
of four cities to Themiſtocles ; one of which was to 
ſopply bim with wine, another with bread, the third 
with meats for his table, and the fourth with bis cloaths 
and furniture. (i) Before that time, Cyrus had acted 
in the ſame, manner with Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for 


whom he had a particular conſideration, and to whom 


he gave the revenue of ſeven cities. In following 
Amen we find many: inſtances of a like nature. 


A R T 1. I, E u. 
of their War. EY 


T H E people of Aſia in general were e naturally of 2 
| warlike diſpoſition, and did not want courage; 
but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury 
| and pleaſure. When 1 1 ſay all, I muſt be underſtood 
(8) Plat. in Alcib. p. SY (b) Plat. in Themiſt, p. 127. 
O09 Alben. . 1. * ..... ˙ ] Pre 5 


— 
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x. Wl to except the Perſians, who, even before Cyrus, as well 
ry as in bis reign, had the reputation of being a people of 
U- a very military genius. The ſituation of their coun- 
d- try, which is rugged and mountainous, might be one 

reaſon of their hard and frugal manner of living; 


ed MW which is a thing of no little importance for the form- 


let ing of good ſoldiers. - But the good education which 
ner the Perſians gave their youth, was the chief cauſe BE 


eſe the courage and martial ſpirit of that people. 

of With reſpect therefore to the manners, and parti- 
alk Wl cularly to the article which I am now treating of, we 
nes W muſt make ſome diſtinction between the different na- 


; to Ml tions of Aſia. So that, in the following account of 
g'y Wl military affairs, what perfection and excellence you 


en's ME find in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied 5 
tom only to the Perſians, as they were in Cyrus's reign: 
= the reſt belongs to the other nations of Aſia, the Ally: 
noſe Wh rians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to the Per- 
vas ſians likewiſe, after they had degenerated from their 
een. ancient valour, which happened not long after G roy. | 
enue as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. 

s to 

rd 1, Their entrance into the fervice, or into military : 
)aths _ diſcipline,” | . 


ated (@ The Perſians were trained up to the . Gram | 
„ for Wil their tender years, by paſſing through different exer- 
hom ciſes. Generally ſpeaking, they ſerved in the armies, 
wing from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether 


they were in peace or war, they always wore ſwords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practiſed among 


uxury il Whoſe fathers had deſired, as a favour, that their fons 


rſioo (k) Strab. I. 15. p. 734+ ; Am. Mar. I. 23. ſub finem. . 
7. 15 Herod. L 4s & 6-7 Sen. de ira, I. 3. E. 16. & 17. 8 | 
3 might 
to | , 


the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to liſt 
themſelves at the time appointed; and it was "eſteemed 185 
Na crime to deſire to be diſpenſed wich in chat relpect, 

7 of 2] as will be ſeen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given 
rage ; by Darius and Xerxes (1) to two young noblemen, 
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"I 10 de the og Süerd, wien Verse called Mord ip 
becauſe this body,” which gonſiſted of ten thouſand, lve: 
perpetually ſubſiſted, and was always complete: for u 
by be as any of the men died, another was itnmediatz. 
I pot into his place. The eſtabliſhment of-this boch 
probably began with the ten thouſand men ſent for H 
Cyrus out of Perſia to be his guard. They were di. 
tinguiſhed from all the other troops by the richneſs d 
their armour, and ſtill more by their ſingular courage e f 
(57) Quintus Curtius mentions alſo this body of men, Wi 
and another body beſides, confi ſting of fifreen' thouſand kt 
deſigned in like waer to be a guard to the King's per. em 
6. fon. The latter were called e or e Lancer), | 


TY 1. r e 


The e arms of the Perſians were, a fibre; l 12 
1 1 5 acinares, as it is called in Latin; a kind of Heal 
Jagger, which hung in their belt on the right f ſide; iht 
Javelin, or half. pike, Having, a. harp: RAS. iron a {Er n 
00 wad.  -- 
It ſeems that they carried two Javelins, or lancey 
one to fling, and the other to fight with. They made Wi 
great uſe of the bow, and of the quiver in which they ith 
carried their arrows. The ſling was not unknown n u 
mongſt them; but they did bras, By much value upon it. rer 
mappen from ſeveral paſſages 1 in ancient authors, | 
that the Perſians wore no helmets, but only their com- Peer 
mon caps, which they called iara's. This is particts 
_ larly ſaid of Cyrus the younger, and of his army (/ ehe 
And yet the fame authors, in other places, make men. bis 
tion of their helmets; from whence we muſt conclude; tl, 
1 that their cuſtom had changed according to the times. ee 
Ĩ be foot for the moſt 125 wore cuiraſſes made of 
Lt nl which were fo art cially: 0G to their bodies, 
n) Herod. 1 7 N 93. 7 (a) 1. 3. Cs 3. 


= 12 en hls E's: . a . 


Gr, Whith ecvefeck the — 4 


iche, auch legs xs horſeitien;- Theft HorſeFtheth: 


Wes for” the moſt part had their faces, Breaſts; zd 
; Over ed Witt bras. Pheſt were what” 22 . 10 


# calupbracti; barbed Hör fes? 
e e very rauck about — an fi He 


bf theie ſhields” At firſt thef mide uſe” of very fni: 
ind tight! ones; made only of twigs of ofier, gra. 
pot ir appeaFs from ſeveral paſſages, that they” ad al. 


SMS ef Brass, which Were of a great length. 


We Hate-alicady obſerved; that im the firſt ages Hi 5 
ght armed földiers, that is; the archers, fingers, Gr. 
ompoſeck the bulk of the armies among the Perſians 


Ind Medes. Cyrus, Who had found by ex xperience, 
lat ſuch troops were only fit for ſkirmiſhing, or fi ght- 
get a diftance, and who thought it moſt Toots: 


is to cone direAy to cloſe fgbk; he, Tay, for thee 


eaſons, made a change in his army, and reduced thoſe 


g. armed troops to a very few, arming the far gfeat- 5 


r number ak all Potts, like the reſt of the army. 
1. Chariots armed with fithes. SSIS] 


150 eyr s Introduced a conſiderable change ncehiifs 


fith reſpeck to the chariots of war. Theſe had been 
n uſe a long While before his time, as appears both 
rom Homer and the ſacred writings. Theſe chariots 
ad only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
our horſes a-breaſt, with two men in each; one of 


ilinguiſhed birth And valour, who fought, anti the 
ther only for driving tlie charidt. C. rus thought 

bis method, which was very expenlive, was but of 
ittle ſerviee; ſince, for the equipping. of three fin, 1 


fred charlots, were required twelve hundred horſes, 
ind fix hundred men; of Which there were bur 
ee hundred who really fought, the other three hun- 


red, thought a men of merit and diſtinction, and 
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zpable of doing great ſervice, if — employ ec, ; — 4 1 
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: ſerving, FRAY as charioteers, or drivers. To remedy 
this inconvenience, .he altered the form of the cha. 
riots, and doubled the number of the fighting me 
that. rode in them, by putting the drivers into a con 
dition to N as well as the others. 
He cauſed the wheels of the chariots to 2 nd 
fironger, that they ſhould not be ſo eaſily broken; 
and their axle trees to be made longer, to make then 
the more firm and ſteady. At each end of the axle, 
tree he cauſed ſithes to be faſtened that were three fer 
long, and placed horizontally ; and cauſed other ſithes 
to be fixed under the ſame axle · tree with their edges 
turned to the ground, that they might cut in piect 
men, or horſes, or whatever the impetuous violence df 
the chariots ſhould overturn. (4) _1t appears from 
ſeveral paſſages in authors, that in times, beſide 
all this, they added two long iron-ſpikes at the end df 
the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the way; 
and that they armed the hinder part of the charit 
with ſeveral rows of ſharp knives, | to binder apy 
from mounting behind. 
Theſe chariots were in uſe for many ages in all the 
eaſtern countries. They were looked upon as the 
principal ſtrength of the armies, as the moſt certain 


Cauſes of the victory, and as an apparatus the moſt ca.. 
pable of all other to ſtrike the e with conſtems Ciſc] 
tion and terror. reig 
5 But in proportion as the military art - improved, th 1 
eople found the inconveniencies of them, and at length Mela 
laid them aſide. For to reap any advantage fron Foc 
them, it was neceſſary to fight in vaſt large plains |) 
where the ſoil was very even, and where there were np" 
riyulets, gutters, woods, nor vineyards, . 
In after times ſeveral, methods were invented to ret pelo 
der theſe chariots abſolutely uſeleſs. (r) It was enough Wi his 
to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately ſtopped "4 
their courſe. Sometimes an able and experienced gt Fand 


neral, as Eumenes in the battle which 2220 fough 
Wc, Liv. 1, 37: 1144. - Li Id, Sp. Eg 


will 
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V, =} 
bs Nachment of flingers, archers, and ſpearmen ; who, 


Ipreading themſelves on all ſides, would pour ſuch a 
orm of ſtones, arrows, and lances upon them, and 
it the ſame time fall a-ſhouting ſo loud with the whole 


ade &cmy, that they terrified the horſes of the chariots, 

en; nd occaſioned ſuch a diſorder and confuſion among 
en hem, as often made them turn about and run foul up- 
cle, on their own forces. (s_) At other times they would 
fect render the chariots ineffectual and inactive, only by _ 
hes arching over the ſpace which ſeparated the two ar- 

loes nies, with an extraordinary ſwiftneſs, and advancing 
ce Muddenly upon the enemy. For the ſtrength and exe- 

e of Mcution of the chariots proceeded from the length of 
on heir courſe, which was what gave that impetuoſity 
des nd rapidity to their motion, without which they were 

| of Mut very feeble and inſignificant. It was after this 
ay; Wnanner,- that the Romans under Sylla, at the battle of 
riot hzronea, defeated and put to flight the enemy's cha- 


iots, by raiſing loud peals of laughter, as if they had 
Peen at the games of the circus, and by crying out, 
hat they thould ſend more. fue pole nid ne 


1 w. Their diſcipline in peace as well as war. 
ca: Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the 
n+ ilſcipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus's 


reign, Whether in peace or war. 


tie The methods uſed. by that great prince, as is fully 
oth related in Tenophon's Cyropædia, in order to form his 
ron troops by frequent exerciſes, to inure them to fatigue, 
ins e keeping them continually breathing and employed 


In laborious works; to prepare them for real battles, 
by mock engagements; to fire them with courage and 
reſolution, by exhortations, praiſes, and rewards: all 


ren. | 

ugh Wi his, I ſay, is a perfect model for all who have the com- 
ped mand of troops; to which, generally ſpeaking, peace 
ge- and tranquillity become extremely pernicious: for a 


claxation of diſcipline, which uſually enſues, enervates 


(i Flut. in Sl. f. 46 


WIS - 27; 
y * 


e 


. 'S . 


. uſed” ſome ſeverity, which is neeeſſary in the begin 
ning, in order to eſtabliſh a good'diſcipline : but th 
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edge of Fami 
approach of enemies, infinitely ſharpen and excite. * | 


colours. It was the cuſtom amongſt all Aſiatics, when 
ever they incamped, though but for a day or a night 
to have their camp ſurrounded with pretty deep ditche 


my, and that they might not be forced to engage 4 
galnſt their inclinations. Cr) They uſually content eir 
_ thethſtlves' with covering their camp with a bank d 
earth dug out of theſe ditches; though ſometimes they 
fortified them with good paliſado's, and long ſtake 


a day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderful th cio 
the accounts we have of it in ſeveral parts of the 


the beſt Head in the world, if the arms do not act co 


— 


the vigour of the ſoldiers j and their ination blunts tor 
ge, which the motion of armies; and tim 


wife preſcience of the future ought to make us prepay 
in time of peuee whatever will be needful in time of va 
Whenever the Perſian-armies marched,” every thin 
was ordered and carried on with as much regulariy 
and -exaQuneſs; as on a day of battle; not a ſoldier d 
officer daring” to quit his rank, or remove from . eir 


This they did, to prevent being ſurpriſed by the ens 


driven into the ground. 1 
By what has been ſaid” of their diſcipline in timed 
peace, and of their manner of marebing and incany 
ing their armies, we may judge of their exactneſs a 


ropœdia. No ſingle family can be better regulated, nt 
pay a more ſpeedy and exact obedience to the firſt ſg 
nal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long 2 
uſfote@ them to that prompt obedience, on whid 
the ſueceſs of all enterpriſes depends. For what aviik 


formably, and follow its directions? At firſt he bu 


1 


ſeverity Was ahways accompamed with" reaſon, en 


„ $2600 eee e 
Food. I. 1. p. 24.25: 


en peu with Kinds, The example of thei f lu 


__adeſſe: laudem ftrenuis, 
| .xieve, Tacit. Annal. I. 13. c. 35 


10 : 2 
8 o 


ihe piu, 


13 paecs, ut Gpiens)- aptarit idonca Bello! Hor. ſatyr. 2. l. 2. 
+ Dux, cultu levi, capite intecto, in agmine, in laboribus frequi 
ſolatium invalidis, czemplum omnibus oft 


bg 
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rich tochis- diſcqueſe, a e rigor "of his | 
bmmands- The unalterable rule be. laid down to 
imſelf, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of 
fuſing exery thing to favour, was a ſure means of 
Feping all the officers attached to their duty, and of 
aking them perpetually vigilant and careful. * For 
ere is nothing more diſcouraging to perſons of that 
ofeſſion, even to thoſe who love their prince and 
eir country, than to ſee the rewards to which the 
ingers they have undergone, and the blood ys haye 
lt, intitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus had 
e art of inſpiring his common ſoldiers even with a 
al for diſcipline and order, by firſt inſpiring. them 


Iich a love for their country, for their honour, and : 


Wcir fellow-citizens ; and, above all, by endearing him- 
to them, by his bounty and liberality. 'Thele are 
e true methods of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting patch 5 
Miele in its full force and vigouur. : 


9 7 beir order of battle. t 


As there were but. very few fortified places in Cy- 
's time, all their wars were little elſe but field-expe- 
ions: for which reaſon, that wiſe prinee found out, 
his own reflection and experience, that nothing 
Wntributed more to victory, than a numerous and good 
valry ; and that the gaining of one ſingle pitched 


ele was often attended with the conqueſt of a Whole 


ngdom. Accordingly we ſee, that having found the 
lian army entirely deſtitute of that important and 
ceſſary ſuccour, he turned all his thopghts towards 


medying that defect; and fo far ſucceeded, by his 


eat application and activity, as to form a body of 


lian cavalry, which became ſuperior to that of his 
temics, in goodneſs at leaſt, if not in number ( 


here were ſeveral breeds of horſes 1 in Perſia and 18 1 
6) Herod. I. 7. e. 40. 3 Strab. I. TH p. $30. 


* Cecidifſc-in irritum labores, ſi nw 1 æmia perieulorum Gli aſquatar — 1 


e den en oh lib. 3. cap- 53 · 


dia; 
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out an army into ſeveral lines, in order to ſupport one 


ale to rally, and conſequently the army would be left 


and were flung with great violence. The deſign of 


dia: but i in the latter province, thoſe of a 1 called 
|  Niſea, were the moſteſteemed ; andit was from thence 
the — be ſtable was furniſhed; We ſhall now examine ſi 
What uſe they made of their cavalry and infantry. | 
The celebrated battle of Thymbræa may ſerve to - 


give us a juſt notion of the tacties of the ancients in the T 
days of Cyrus, and to ſhew how far their ability extended 1 
5 either 1 in the uſe of arms, or the diſpoſition of armies, - 


They knew, that the moſt advantageous order of 
85 battle was, to place the infantry in the centre, and the . 
cavalry, which conſiſted chiefly of the cuiraſſiers, onthe 
two wings of the army. By this diſpoſition the flanks 
of the foot were covered; and the horſe were at liberty 
to act and extend themſelves, as occaſion ſhould require, 
They likewiſe underſtood the neceſlity of drawing ſu 


another; becauſe otherwiſe, one ſingle line might ea. 
fly be pierced through and broken; ſo would not be Bi gt 


without reſource. For which reaſon, they formed the 
firſt line of foot heavily armed, * twelve men deep, BY 
who, on the firſt onſet, made uſe of the half- -pike; 
and afterwards, when the fronts of the two armies 
came cloſe together, engaged the 1 8 0 My to body, 
with their ſwords or ſcymitars. 
Ihe ſecond line conſiſted of ſuch men as were lighth 
armed, whoſe manner of fighting was to fling their 
javelins over the heads of the firſt. Theſe javclins 
were made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, 


them was to put the enemy into diſorder, beforc they 
came to cloſe fight. 
The third line conſiſted of archers; whole Hows be- 
5 ing bent with the utmoſt force, carried their arrows 
cover the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex: 
tremely annoyed the enemy. Theſe archers were ſome: 
times mixed with lingers, who flung great ſtones with 
à terrible force: but, in after time, the Rhodians, in. 
A” * Before Favre time it was of W -four men. t 
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dead of ſtones, made uſe of leaden bullets, which the 
e ſlings carried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of the firſt, formed the rear of the main body. 
This line was intended for the ſupport of the others, 
and to keep them to their duty, in eaſe they gave way. 
It ferved likewiſe for a rear-guard, and a body of re- 
ſerve to repulſe the enemy, if they ſhould happen to 
| „ % REEL bos oy 
be They had, beſides, moving towers, carried upon huge 
be waggons, drawn by ſixteen oxen each, in which were 
twenty men, whoſe buſineſs was to diſcharge ſtones 
and javelins. Theſe were placed in the rear of the 
whole army, behind the body of reſerve, and ſerved to 
ß ſupport their troops, when they were driven by the 
enemy, and to favour their rallying when in diſorder. 
| They made great uſe too of their chariots armed with 
| ſithes, as we have already obſerved. Theſe they gene- 
left rally placed in the front of the battle, and ſome of them, 
at certain times, upon the flanks of the army ; or when 
"© WF they had any reaſon to fear their being ſurrounded. 
WE Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients 

carry their knowledge in the military art, with reſpect 
My, to their battles and engagements. But we do not find 
they had any ſkill in chuſing advantageous poſts, in 
ſeaſonably poſſeſſing themſelves of a favourable country, 
of bringing the war into a cloſe one; of making uſe of 
| defiles and narrow paſſes, either to moleſt the enemy 
in their march, or to cover themſelves from their at- 
| facks ; of laying artful ambuſcades; of protracting a 
campaign to a great length by wiſe delays; of not ſuf- 
| fering a ſuperior enemy to force them to a deciſive ac- 
tion, and of reducing him to the neceſſity of preying 
upon himſelf through the want of forage and proviſions. 
Neither do we ſee, that they had much regard to the 
| defending of their right and left with rivers, marſhes, 
or mountains; and by that means to make the front of 
a ſmaller army equal to that of another much mo e 
numerous; and to put it out of the enemy's power to 
re,, 
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nians, and afterwards againſt the Babylonians, there 
ſeem to have, been ſome beginnings, and a kind f 
_ eſſays of this art; but they#were not improved, o 
Carried toany degree of perfection, in thoſe days. Time, 
5 reflection, and experience, made the great commanders 


+ Yet, in Cyrus's firſt campaign againſt the Arme. 


in after ages acquainted with theſe precautions and ſub. {1 
tleties of war: and we have already ſhewn, in the war; if g 0 
of the Carthaginians, what uſe Hannibal, Fabius, Sci ou 
pio, and other gener als of both nations, made of then, WM... 
VI. Their manner of attacking and defending tro the! 
8 Places. i W 

The ancients both deviſed and executed. all tha 1 

| "could be expected from the nature of the arms known Wi TX 
In their days, as allo from the force and the varicty of kin 
engines then in ule, either for attacking or defending mn 
Kune e, of 
3 1 * 4 N way of 4 places. wy 

: 1 he firſt method of attacking a place was by bloc: 5 
kade. They inveſted the town with a wall built quit Mold 
round it, and in which, at proper diſtances, were mat WWW ; 
redoubts and places of arms; and between the wal W1.n, 
and the town they dug a deep trench, which they trons. by 
ly fenced with paliſadoes, to binder the beſieged fron ther 
going out, as well as to prevent ſuccours or proti WW batt 
lions from being brought in. In this manner they wait Wir, 

_ £d till famine did what they could not effect by fore H Was 
or art. From hence proceeded the length of th fieges Nh. 
related by the ancients; as that of * Troy, hid mor 

| Jaſted ten years; that of Azoth by Pſammeticus, which of 
5 laſted twenty; that of Nineveh, where we find Sard - - 
napalus defended himſelf for che ſpace of ſeven. Aff vi 
= Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babylon va. 
here they had laid in a ſtock of proviſions for twenty on 
years, if he had not uſed a different method for takingit. hen 

As they found blockades extremely tedious, fron ent 


GP Homer Makes no mention of the ram, or "ny warlike engine. 10 
| 3 Thel 


. Py * of the ASSYRIANS, bc. WR nl 
. heir duration, they invented the method of ſcaling s 3 
le which was done by raiſing a great number of ladders 1 
oi againſt the walls, by means whereof a great many files "= 
Aok ſoldiers might climb up together, and force their "KY 
"Way in. —_ 
s To render this method of ſcaling impraQticable, or 2 
b. at leaſt ineffectual, they made the walls of their city HY 
as extremely bigh, and the towers wherewith they were ü 
* ganked, (till conſiderably higher, that the ladders of 13 
. the beſiegers might not be able to reach the top of = 
» them. This obliged them to find out fome other KY 
E way of getting to the top of ramparts ; and this was WY 
E building moving towers of wood, {till bigher than the 1 
hat walls, and by approaching them with thoſe wooden 1 
towers. On the top of theſe towers, which formed a BY 
Ki kind of platform, was placed a competent number of 
ing i ſoldiers, who, with darts and arrows, and the aflitance ml 
of their baliſtæ and catapultæ, ſcoured the ramparts, 1 
and cleared them of the defenders; and then, from a 
Flower ſtage of the tower, they let down a kind of 1 
loc. 8 draw. bridge, which reſted pe the wall, and N the : 1 
uit: E folders admittance. | Lt 
ade BR A third method, which extremely hidrtoned the | 00 
wal length of their Geges, was that of the battering-ram, 
oe by which they made breaches in the walls, and opened — 
70 chemſelves a paſſage into the places beſieged. This -.* 
r battering-ram was a vaſt thick beam of timber, with a W 
val ſtrong head of iron or braſs at the end of it; which be 
ace was puſhed with the utmoſt force againſt the walls. = 
ee There were ſeveral kinds of them; but I ſhall give a = 
hict WW more ample and particular account of theſe, as well as iM 
bie of other warlike engines, in another place. = 
arca They had ſtill a fourth method of attacking places, = * 
And which was that of ſapping and undermining; and this lh 
bo was done two different ways; that is, either to carry 9 
nol on a ſubterranean path quite under the walls, into the = 
n * 


2 the 


heart of the city, and ſo open themſelves a paſſage and 
entrance into it; or elſe, after they had ſapped the foun- 
Cation of the wall and put lupporters under it, to fill 
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ſtroy the works of the beſiegers, and to ſet their en. 
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| the ſpace with all ſorts of combuſtible matter, and they 
to fet that matter on fwe, in order to burn down the 
ſupporters, calcinc the materials of the wall, and throw 
don part of it. Gena 


2. Their manner of defending places. 
With reſpect to the fortifying and defending of 
towns, the ancients made uſe of all the fundamental 
principles and eſſential rules now practiſed in the art 
of fortification. They had the method of overfloy. 
ing the country round about, to hinder the enemy's ap- 
proacbing the town: they made their ditches deep, 
and of a ſteep aſcent, and fenced them round with pa. 
lifado's, to make the enemy's aſcent or deſcent the 
more difficult: they made their ramparts very thick, 
and fenced them with ſtone, or brick work, that the 
| battering-ram ſhould not be able to demoliſh them; 
and very high, that the ſcaling of them ſhould be e. 
| qually impracticable: they had their projecting towers 
from whenee our modern baſtions derived their origin, 
for the flanking of the courtains; the ingenious inven: 
tion of different machines for the ſhooting of arrows, 
| throwing of darts and lances, and hurling of great 
ſtones with vaſt force and violence; their parapets and 
battlements in the walls for the foldiers ſecurity; and 
their covered galleries, which went quite round the 
Walls, and ferved as ſubterraneous paſſages; their in. 
trenchments behind the breaches, and necks of the 
towers: they made their fallies too, in order to de: 


gines on fire; as alſo their countermines to defeat the 
mines of the enemy: and, laſtly, they built citadel 

as places of retreat in caſe of extremity, to ſerve as the 
laſt reſouree to a garriſon upon the point of being tor 
| ced, and to make the taking of the town of no effect, o 
at leaſt to obtain a more advantageous capitulation. Al 
theſe methods of defending places againſt thoſe that dt 
ſieged them, were known in the art of fortification, 
as it was practiſed among the ancients; and they . 
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tte very ſame as are now in uſe among the moderns, 
e allowing for ſuch alteration as the difference of arms 


x ; 4 8 
bas 0ccauoned. 


«4 


I thought it, neceſſary to enter into this detail, in or- 


aer to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner 


Jof defending fortified towns; as alſo to remove a pre- 
of Whudice which prevails among many of the moderns, 
al Who imagine, that, becauſe new names are now given 
rt Wo the ſame things, the things themſelves are therefore 
u. different in nature and principle. Since the invention 
of gunpowder, cannon indeed have been ſubſtituted in 
7, the place of the battering-ram ; and muſket-ſhot in the 
room of baliſtz, catapwiz, ſcorpions, javelins, ſlings, 
and arrows. But does it therefore follow, that any of 
the fundamental rules of fortification are changed? By 
ine no means. The ancients made as much of the ſolidi- 
of bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, as 
and ingenuity would admit. 
th VII. The condition of the Perſian forces after Cyrus's 
„I bave already obſerved more than once, that we 
ent muſt not judge of the merit and courage of the Per- 
and an troops at all times, by what we fee of them in 
and WCyrus's reign. I ſhall conclude this article of war with 
be judicious reflection made by Monſieur Boſſuet, Biſhop 
i ot Meaux, on that ſubject. He obſerves, that, after 
the the death of that prince, the Perſians, generally ſpeak- 
de. Ming, were ignorant of the great advantages that reſult 
e from ſeverity, order, or diſcipline ; from the drawing 
the vp of an army; their order in marching and incamp- 
dels ing; and that happineſs of conduct which moves thoſe 
; the Wreat bodies without diſorder or confuſion. Full of a 
for Pain oſtentation of their power and greatneſs ; and re- 
55% ring more upon ſtrength than prudence, upon the 
Al Wumber rather than the choice of their troops; they 
ber bougbt they had done all that was neceſſary, when 
tion, Whey had drawn together immenſe numbers of people, 
ae ho fought indeed with reſolution enough, but without 
the prder; and who found themſelves incumbered with the 
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as themſelves; and many of thoſe that wee better 
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vaſt multitudes of uſeleſs perſons in the retinue of the 
King and his chief officers. For to fuch an height wa 
their, luxury groun, that they would needs have the 
Tame magnificence, and enjoy the ſame pleaſures and 
delights in the army, as in the King's court: fo that in 
their wars the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their 
filver and gold plate, and all their rich furniture, ver 
carried after them in prodigious quantities; and, in 
ſhort, all the equipage and utenſils ſo voluptuous a li 
requires. An army compoſed in this manner, and a. 
ready clogged with the exceſſive number of troops, had 
the additional load of vaſt multicudes of ſuch as did not 
ſight. In this confuſion, the troops could not act in 
concert: their orders never reached them in time; and 
in action every thing went on at random, as it were, 
without the poſſibility of any commander's preventing 
diforder. Add to this,” the neceſſity they were under 
of finiſhing. an expedition quickly, and of paſling into 
an enemy's country with great rapidity ; becauſe ſuch 
a vaſt body of people, greedy not only of the neceſſi 
ries of life, but of ſuch things alſo as were requiſite for 
luxury and pleaſure, conſumed all that could be me 
with in a very ſhort time; nor indeed is it eaſy to com. 
pfehend from whence they could procure ſubſiſtence. 
But with all this vaſt train the Perfians aftoniſhel 
thoſe nations that were as unexpert in military affais 


| verſed therein, were yet overcome by them, being 


either weakened or diſtreſſed by their own diviſions, of WF | 
overpowered by their enemy's numbers. And by this (Wer 
means Egypt, as proud as ſhe was of her antiquity, (x. 
her wiſe inſtitutions, and the conqueſts of ber Sefoſiris hh Ver 

A became fubje& to. the Perſians. Nor was it difficult the 
for them to conquer the Leſſer Aſia, and ſuch Greek Wi per 
colonies as the luxury of Afia had corrupted, B {cri 
when they came to engage with Greece itſelf, they disc 
found what they had never met with before, regula the 


| and well- "NG wr Kilful and experienced 
| commander; 
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commanders, ſoldiers accuſtomed to temperance, whoſe 
11; bodies were inured to toil and labour, and rendered 
the both robuſt and active, by wreſtling, and other exerciſes 
and practiſed in that country. The Grecian armies indeed 


tin W were but ſmall; but they were like your ſtrong, vigo- 


\ir WM rovs bodies, that ſeem to be all nerves and ſinews; and 
cir MY full of ſpirits in every part: at the ſame time they were 


cre po well commanded, and fo prompt in obeying the or- 


' in cers of their generals, that one would have thought all 
lis. WF the ſoldiers had been actuated by one ſoul ; fo perfect 
| i WH an harmony was there 1 in al _—_ motions. if axis 

8 ARTICLE 

Arts and Sciences. | 851 


ere, F Do not pretend to give an account of as elit 


ting WW poetry, of which we know little more than what 


\der we find in the books of the Old Teſtament. Thoſe 


into precious fragments are ſufficient to let us know the o- 


uch rigin of poely; its true deſign ; the uſe that was made 
eu. of it by thoſe inſpired writers, namely, to celebrate 


for the perfections, and ſing the wonderful works of God; 


met as alſo the dignity and ſublimity of ſtyle which ought 
to accompany it, and be adapted to the majeſty of the 
ſubjects it treats.” The diſcourſes of Job's friends, who 
lived in the eaſt, as he himſelf did, and who were dif- 


f ing as their birth, may likewiſe give us ſome notion n of 
the caſtern eloquence 3 in thoſe early ages. 


neral, and of the Athenians m particular, according to 
(XK) Plato, that they were but children in antiquity, 18 
very true with reſpect to arts and ſciences; of which 
they have falſely aſcribed the invention to chimerical 
perſons, much poſterior to the deluge. (Cy) The holy 
ſeripture informs us, that, before that epocha, God had 
diſcovered to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating 
the ground; of feeding their flocks and 8 when 

(9 In Jimny p. 222 09 Gen, vi. | 
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ünguiſhed among the Gentiles, as much by their learn- 
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their habitation was in tents ; of ſpinning wool any 
flax, and weaving it into ſtuffs and linen; of forging 
and poliſhing iron and braſs, and putting them to num, 
berleſs uſes that are neceſſary and convenient for life 

Me learn from the ſame ſeriptures, that, very ſoon 


* , S 


after the deluge, human induſtry. had made ſeveral dif 
coveries very worthy of admiration ; as, 1. The at 
of ſpinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with 


> >» 


ſtuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light thi 
leaves of it to gild wood, and other materials. 3. The 
ſecret of caſting metals; as brals, ſilver, or gold; and 
of making all ſorts of figures with them, in imitation 
of nature; of repreſenting any kind of different ob. 
jets; and of making an infinite variety of veſſels of 
thoſe metals, for uſe and ornament. 4. The art of 
Painting, or carying upon wood, ſtone, or marbl, 
And, F. to name no more, that of dying their ſilk 
nd ſtuffs, and giying them the moſt exquilite and 
J outs» oh oi eg 
As it was in Aſia that men firſt ſettled after the de 
luge, it is eaſy to conceive that Aſia muſt have been 
the nurſe, as it were, of arts and ſciences, of which 
the remembrance had been preſerved by tradition; and 
| Which were afterwards revived again, and reſtored by 
means of mens wants and neceſſities, which put then 
upon all the methods of induſtry and application. 


— : 


my Se 8 * Architecture. 


a IE building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly 
after of thoſe famous cities, Babylon and Ninevch, 


| which have been looked upon as prodigies; the gar 


deur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, 
vided into ſundry balls and Tepee and adorned 
with every thing that either decency or convenienc) 
could require; the regularity and ſymmetry of the pi. 
lars and vaulted roofs, raiſed and multiplied one upol 
another; the noble gates of, their cities; the breadth 


and thickneſs of their rawparts; the height and feng 
85 x 5 | e IV 1 0 
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and of their towers ; their large commodious keys on the 
ing banks of their great rivers ; and their curious bold 
An. ridges built over them: all theſe things, I ſay, with 

lik Nnany other works of the like nature, ſhew to what a 


ich of perfection architecture was carried in thoſe an- 


00n | jent times. LETT: 5 n | B 
di. Yet I cannot ſay, whether in thoſe ages this art roſe 
at o that degree of perfection, which it afterwards at- 
ri tained in Greece and Italy; or thoſe vaſt ſtructures in 
thin 46a and Egypt, ſo much boaſted of by the ancients, 
The ere as remarkable for their beauty and regularity, as 
and bey were for their magnitude and ſpaciouſneſs. We 
tion Near of five orders in architecture, the Tuſcan, Doric, 
ob. Nonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite : but we never hear 
of f an Aſiatic or Egyptian order; which gives us rea- 
of en to doubt whether the ſymmetry, meaſures, and 
ble, Proportions of pillars, pilaſters, and other ornaments 
ſilks 


n architecture, were exactly obſerved in thoſe ancient 


Ir is no wonder, if, in a country like Aſia, addict. 


cen | | 2 . -_ 1 
aich d to voluptuous and luxurious living, muſic, which 
an in a manner the ſoul of ſuch enjoyments, was in 
| by i igh eſteem, and cultivated with great application. 
den he very names of the principal notes of ancient mu- 


e, which the modern has till preſerved, namely, the 
Poric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and Aolian, fuffi- | 
Fiently indicate the place where it had its origin; or 


ith 1 leaſt, where it was improved and brought to perfec- 
ich , C z) We learn from holy ſcripture, that in La- 
lan an's time inſtrumental muſic was much in uſe in the 

| 4; Wovntry where he dwelt, that is, in Meſopotamia ; 
el ce, among the other reproaches he makes to his fon- 
ny rlaw Jacob, he complains, that, by his precipitate 
pi. icht, he had ut it out of his power to conduct him 
vd bis family with mir th and with ſongs, with tabret 
«> "4 with harp. (a) Amongſt the booty that Cyrus or- 
"gh (z) Gen, xxxi. 7. (a) Cytop. I. 4. p. 13. Be”, 


dered 


„ nn > Borg 


dered to be ſet apart for his. vals Cyaxares, mention 
is made of two famous * female muſicians, very {kl 
ful in their profeſſion, who accompanied a ay of uz, 
and were taken priſoners with her. 
To determine what degree of perfection myſic Was 
carried to by the ancients, is a queſtion which very 
much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be de. 
eided, becauſe, to determine quſtly upon it, it ſeem 
5 neceſſary we ſhould have ſeveral pieces of muſic com. 
poſed by the ancients, with their notes, that we might 
examine it both with our eyes and our cars. But, un 
happily, it is not with muſic in this reſpect, as wit 
ancient ſculpture and poetry, of which we have f 
many noble monuments remaining; whilſt, on the 
_ contrary, we have not any one piece of their compol. 
tion in the other ſcience, by which we can form a cer 
tain judgment of it, and determine whether the muſe 
of the ancients was as perfect as ours. 
It is generally allowed, that the ancients were a6 
quainted with the triple iympbony, that is, the har 
mony of voices, that of inſti uments, and that of voi 
ces and inſtruments in concert. 5 
It is allo agreed, that they excelled in w chat relats 
to the rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is th 
_ aſſemblage or union of various times in muſic, wii 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certalt 
ppoporfions- To underſtand this definition, it is tot 
obſerved, that the muſic we are here ſpeaking of, ws 
always ſer and ſung to the words of certain verſes, | I 
Which every ſyllable was diſtinguiſhed into long and 
| ſhort ; that the ſhort ſyllable was pronounced as quid 
again as the long; that therefore the former was tee, 
> koned to make up but one time, whilſt the latter mad 
up two; and conſequently the ſound which anſwere 
0. this, was to continue twice as long as the foun 
Which anſwered. to the other; or, which is the {ant 
thing, it was to conſiſt of two times, or mealu!5 
whilſt the other comprehended but one; that the vel 
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es which were ſung, conſiſted of a certain number of 


ect formed by the different combination of thele long 


ind ſhort ſyllables ; and that the ryth 
egularly followed the march of heals _ 7 wee 


; cet, of what nature or extent ſoever, were always di 
Fided into two equal or unequal parts of which 2 
Former Was called 4, elevation or exile - and = 
atter dei, depreſſion or falling : ſo the MN, of 


ie ſong, which anſwered to every one of thoſe feet, 
9 


hs en on” two parts equally or unequally by what 
pe 15 call a beat, and a reſt or intermiſſion. The 
Ecrupulous-regard the ancients had to the quantity of ---- 


cir ſyllables in their vocal muſic, made their rythmus 


2 more perfect and regular than ours: for our 
Port ſyllables ; but nevertheleſs a {ki 
nongſt us, may in ſome fort expreſs, by 3 


y is not formed upon the meaſure of long and 


ff the ſounds, the quantity of 

nas quantity of every ſyllable. This 
ccount of the rythmus of the a ag. have he 
rom one of the diſſertations of Monſieur Burette ; 


Which I have done out of re 

þ hen done gut ar gard for young ſtud 

$ 2 this little explanation may "ob "> IG 3 
. the underſtanding of ſeveral paſſages in ancient au» 
Woors, I now return to my ſubject, | 3 . 


The principal point in diſpute among the learned, 
48 | * 


3 ho moſt of the ancients, is, to know whe- 
Emotion. er __ in ſeveral parts; that is, a 
os toning. of [Everel parts, ond in wang 5 
eee 4 aig form each by.itlelf a complete 
; die c 64 8; e ſame time have an harmonious con- 
f as it is in our counter- point or concert, whe- 
mer ſimple or compounded. „„ 


the reader be curious to know more concerning 


us m and whateve 
| * 3 and whatever elſe relates to the muſic of 
ients, I refer him to the learned diſſertations of 


he * 1 | | 
above mentioned Mr Burette, inſerted in the 3d | 
| 9 


, and 5th volumes of the memoirs of the royal a- 


fademy des belles lett 

Ta: >clles lettres; which ſhe rc 1 
rudliti „ ew the profou 
Fuckon and exquilite taſte of that writer. e 


SECT, 


reſtored them to their health. That celebrated phy: 


riſhed at that time, is reckoned the inventor of tha 
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82 dr. AI. Phyſic. c. 


a 
we likewiſe diſcover in thoſe early times the origin 0 
of phyfic, the beginnings of which, as of all oth d 
arts and ſciences, were very rude and imperfed, p 
50 Herodotus, and after him Strabo, obſerve, that i WM ; 
was a general cuſtom among the Babylonians, to ex · 0 
poſe their fick perſons to the view of paſſengers, in or. di 
dier to learn of them whether they had been afflictli re 
With the like diſtemper, and by what remedies they n. 
had been cured, From hence ſeveral people have pre. if © 
tended that phyſic i is nothing elſe but a conjectural and FT 
experimental fcience, entirely reſulting from obſervs-W ro 
tions made upon the nature of different diſeaſes, ani th 
upon ſuch things as are conducive or prejudicial ty tn 
health. It muft be confeſſed, that experience will go 
a great way ; but that alone is not ſufficient, The fi 
mous Hippocrates made great uſe of ir in his practice; 

but he did not entirely rely upon it. (c) The cuſtom 
was in thoſe days for all perſons that Had been lich 
and were cured, to put up a picture of Aſculapiu 
wherein they gave an account of the remedies that hit 


ſician cauſed all theſe inſcriptions and memorials tobe 
copied ont, which were of great advantage to him 
(4) Phyſic was, even in the time of the Trojat 
war, in great uſe and eſteem. Aſculapius, who Jos 


art, and had even then brought it to a great perfection 
by 'his profound knowledge in botany, by his ges 
"kill in medical preparations and chirurgical opert 
tions: for in thoſe days theſe ſeveral branches wer 
not ſeparated from one another, but were all includel 


together under the denomination of phy/ic. _ witl 
ce) The two ſons of Aſculapius, Podalirius nf lt 
Ege who commanded a certain number of tro U 
(b) Her. l. l. e. 197.3 Strab. I. 16. p. 246. (te) Pin. i" 
e. l. .; Strab. I. 8. p. 374. (4) Didl. Th p. 20 Ow e Hon 0 


ad. 4 10. * Mien. 
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at the ſiege of Troy, were both excellent phyſicians, 

and brave officers ; and rendered as much ſervice to the 

gin Grecian army by their {kill in their phyſical; as they 
her did by their courage and conduct in their military ca- 


ect pacity. ( Nor did Achilles himſelf, or even Alex- 


ander the Great in after times, think the knowledge 
e Nof this ſcience improper for a general, or beneath his 


0. dignity.” On the contrary, he learned it himſelf of Chi- 


tel ron, the centaur, and afterwards inſtrufted his gover- 5 


they N nor and friend Patroclus in it; who did not diſdain to 
exerciſe the art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. 


root, which immediately aſſuaged the pain, and ſtopped 
and almoſt the only branch of the ſcience uſed in thoſe 
eh times. (g) Virgil ſpeaking of a celebrated phy- 
ſelf, ſeems to confine that profeſſion to the knowledge 
maluit. It was nature herſelf that offered thoſe inno- 


kind to make uſe of them. (+) Their gardens, fields, 


cloſer and more inquiſitive reſearches into nature. 


(1) The great 


Ll 


— 
7 7 n 


„1 blur io Alex. p. 666. (2) Kp. l 12 ) 296. 
ry” . (3) Plin. 1. 26. e. 1. „ 1s PO 
(1) Cyrop. I. t. P. 29. &1'8: 5. 212. 


This wound he healed by the application of a certain 


the bleeding. Botany, or that part of phyſic which . 
treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, 


ician; who was inſtructed in his art by Apollo him- 
of ſimples: Scire poteſtates herbarum uſumque medends 
cent and ſalutary remedies, and ſeemed to invite man- 


and woods ſupplied them gratis with an infinite plenty 
and variety. (i) As yet no uſe was made of minerals 
treacles, and other compoſitions, ſince: diſcovered by 


- (&) Pliny ſays, that phyſie, brought by Aſculapius 
into great reputation about the time of the Trojan war, 
great vas ſoon after neglected and loſt, and lay in a manner 
boried in darkneſs till the time of the Peloponneſian 
8 were var, when it was revived by Hippocrates, and reſtored 
cludeſſih to its ancient honour and credit. This may be true 
eich reſpect to Greece: but in Perſia we find it always 
us aul cultivated, and conſtantly held in great reputation. 
yrus, as is obſerved by Tenophon, 


I. 24. c. 1. ( 1. 29. e. 9. 5 


. 
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. ty, and as the perſon whoſe writings ought to be the 


Aa blind eredulity, they fooliſhly intruſt it with perſons 
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never failed to take a certain number of ee 
Käeians along with him in the army, rewarding — 
very liberally, and treating therm with particular re. 
gard. He further remarks, chat in this Cyrus only 

followed a cuſtom that had been aneiently eſtablll. 
ed among their generals; (mn) and that the younger 

N acted in the ſame manner. 

It muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that | it wa 
Hippocrates who carried this fcience to its higheſt per. 
 Feftion : and though it be certain, that ſeveral improve. 
ments and new diſcoverie have been made in that art 
ſince his time, yet is he ſtill looked upon by the ableſt 
Pphuyſicians, as the firſt and chief r of the faeul. 


chief ſtudy of 1672 tar would. man chemſehen 
in that profeſſion. 
Dien thus qualified, who, beſide ther having mud 
the moſt celebrated phyſicians, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, beſide the knowledge they have acquired of ale 
virtues of fimples, the principles of natural philoſophy, 
and the conſtitution and contexture of human bodies 
have had a long practice and experience, and to tha 
bave added their own ſerious reflections; fuch men 2 
theſe, in a well-ordered ſtate, deſerve to be bighly re 
_ warded and diſtinguiſhed, as the Holy Spirit itſelf ſigni 
fies to us in the facred writings : (u) 7. The kill of the 
 phyſician'ſhall lift up his head: and in the ſight of 
great men he ſhall be in admiration; fince all their la 
|  bours, lucubrations, and watchings are devoted to the 
people's health, which of all human bleſſings is die 
deareſt and meſt valuable. And yet this bleſſing i 
| _ What mankind are the leaſt careful to preferve. The 
do not only deſtroy it by riot and exceſs, but, through 


W Sill ON Ti eee * * impoſe 0 er by 


4 m) De 8 cyr. 1 2. p · 311. 7 ») Ecclus XXAViil. 3. 


_ * Palam eſt, ut quiſque inter iſtos loquendo polleat, imperatorem ih 

| co vitæ noſtræ neciſque feri.— Adeo bland⸗ 1 ſperandi pro ſe cuiqs 

22 no lin. l. 29. c. x. 100 
| + tha 
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y- neir kußudence and preſumption, or ſeduce them by 
m cheit flattering affurances of infallible recovery. 
W „ e ee eee eee 


8 r. IV. 4/tronomy. 


3 * ” 


ö Peg uch as the Grecians deſired to be eſteumed the 5 


authors and inventors of all arts and fciences, they 
could never abſolutely deny the Babylonians the ho- 


voor of Having laid che foundations of aſtronomy. 
er- The * advantageous ſituation of Babylon, which was 
ve 


built upon a wide, extended, flat country, where no 
mountains bounded the proſpect; the conſtant clears - 
let ness and ſerenity of the air in that country, fo favour- 

ul able to the free contemplation of the heavens ; perhaps 


the Bi alſo the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, MM 


ver which ſeemed to be intended for an obſervatory; all 

_ WW theſe eircumſtances were ſtrong motives to engage this 
iel people to a more nice obſervation of the various mo - 
no.: tions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular courſe of 
we che ſtars. + The Abbot Renaudot, in his differtation 
by, WW upon the ſphere, obſerves, that the plain which in 
les, {cripture is called Shinar, and in which Babylon ſtood, 
that WW is the ſame that is called by the Arabians Sinjar, where 
nu the _ Almamon, the ſeventh of the Habbaſſides, 


e. in whoſe reign the ſciences began to flouriſh among the 
= Arabians, cauſed the aſtronomical obſervations to be 
t 


made, which for ſeveral ages directed all the aſtrono- 


vers of Europe; and that the Sultan Gelaleddin Me. 

. likſchah, the third of the Seljukides, cauſed a courſe of 

the Bi the like obſervations to be made near three hundred 
te years afterwards in the ſame place: from whence it ap- 

Ng 3 pears, that this place was always reckoned one of the 

nc) Bi propereſt in the world for aſtronomical obſervations. = 

X The ancient Babylonians could not have carried 
0 


[theirs to any great perfection for want of the help off 
teleſcopes, which are of modern invention, and have 


1 g A prin my Aﬀyri ptopter planitiem magnitudinemque regionum 
rc duns incolebant, eum etelum ex omni parte patens et apertum intuerentur, 
cud tnjedtiones motuſqve ſtellat um oblervaverunt. Cic. 1 1. de di vin. u. 2. 


_ | Micttidies of the academy des belles lettres, vol. 1. port 2. . 2. 


$ 


greatly eontributed of late years to render our aſtrono- 
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mical inquiries more perfect and a e 
they were, they have not come down to us. Epige. 
nes, a great and credible author, according to Pl. 
ny (0), ſpeaks of obſervations: made for the ſpace of 
ſeven hundred and twenty years, and imprinted upon 
| ſquares of brick; which, if it be true, muſt reach 
back to a very early antiquity. (y Thoſe of which 
Calliſthenes, a pbiloſopher in Alexander's court, make; 
mention, and of which he gave Ariſtotle ,an account, 
include 1903 years, and conſequently muſt commence 
very near the deluge, and the time of Nimrod's build. 
ing the city of Babylon. 
Ve are certainly under great R which we 
ovght to acknowledge, to the labours and curious in. 
aAuiries of thoſe who have contributed to the diſcovery 
or improvement of ſo uſeful a ſcience z a cience, nd 
only of great ſervice to agriculture and navigation, by 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular courſe of the; 
ſtars, and of the wonderful, conſtant, and uniform 
proportion of days, months, ſeaſons, and years; but 
even to religion itſelf; with which, as Plato ſhews (0, 
the ſtudy of that ſcience has a very cloſe and neceſiay 
connection; as it directly tends to inſpire us with great 
LEVECTence for the Deity, Who, with an infinite wil 
dom, preſides over the government of the univerk, 
and is preſent and attentive to all our actions. But at 
the ſame time we cannot ſufficiently. deplore the mib 
fortune of thoſe very philoſophers, who, by their ſuc- 
ceſsful * application and aſtronomical inquiries, came 
very near the Creator, and yet were ſo unhappy a 
not to find him, becauſe they did not ſerve. and adot 
him as they ought to do, nor govern their actions bj 
Te the rules and direCtions of that divine model. 5 


Ser V. Judicial Aſtrology. V. 


"As to \ the Babylonian and other eaſtern philofophen 


1 wal 2 Plin. biſt. nat. I. 7. e. 16. (. Forphyr. apud Sim plie. i 
1. 2. de cœlo. _ (9) In Epinom. p. 989.—992. 55 
IMagua indallin, magna ſolertia: ſed ibi Creatorem ſerutati ſit 
poſitum non longe a ſe, et non inveneruntquia quærere eglexer® 
. de vero: evarg. — ſerm. 68. 6. 1. N 
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et I che ſtudy of the heavenly bodies was ſo far from lead · 
e: ing them, as it ought to have done, to the knowledge 
Vi. of him who is both their creator and director, a, 
for the moſt part, it carried them into impious prac- 

on tices, and the extravagancies of judicial aſtrology. 80 
ach N we term that deceitful and preſumptuous ſcience, which 
teaches to judge of things to come by the knowledge 
of the ſtars, and to foretell events by the ſituation of the 
planets, and by their different aſpects; a ſcience juſtly 
looked upon as a madneſs and folly by all the moſt 
enſible writers among the Pagans themſelves. (Cr) 0 
delirationem- incredibilem ! cries Cicero, in refuting 


the extravagant opinions of thoſe aſtrologers, frequently 
in. ralled Chaldeans, from the country that firſt produced 
very them, who, in conſequence of the obſervations made, 
not s they affirmed, by their predeceſſors, upon all paſt 
, 5 ents, for the ſpace only of four hundred and ſeventy 
te Whouſand years, pretended to know aſſuredly, by the 
or Wipe and combination of the ſtars and planets at the 
bur tant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, 
(1) enper, manners, the oonſtitution of his body, his 
an Qions; and, in a word, all the events, with the dura- 
great ion of his life. - He repeats a thouſand abſurdities of 
ib bis opinion, the very ridicule of which ſufficiently ex- 
vez oſes it to contempt; and aſks, why of all that vaſt num- 
ut Aer of children that are born in the ſame moment, and, 
: mik Without: doubt, exactly under the aſpe& of the fame 
r ſuc· lars, there are not two of them whoſe lives and for- 
cam gunes reſemble each other? He puts this further que- 
py ion, whether that great number of men that periſned 
adore Wit the battle of Cannz, and died of one and the ne 
ns bf ath, were all born under the ſame conſtellations ? - 
. (s ) It is hardly credible, that fo abſurd an art, 
ended entirely upon fraud and impoſture, fraudulen- 
na artium, as Pliny calls it, ſhould ever acquire fo 
phe Wuch credit as this has done, throughout the whole 
lie old, and in all ages. What has ſupported and 
tati ful rought i it into ſo ou vogue, continues that author, 


lexerw es 2. de diy- n. 87. 99. (5) Plin. promate }- 30. ee 
3 1s 


give into them upon the bare word of theſe impo- 
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is the natural. curioſity men have to penetrate into fy 
turity, and to know beforehand the things that are ty 
befall them: nullo non auvids futura de ſe ſciendi; 1 
tended with a ſuperſtitious credulity, which finds tf: 
 agreeably flattered with the large and grateful promiſe, 
of which thoſe fortune-tellers are never ſparing. [i 
 blandifſimis. deſideratifſimiſque | promiffis addidit vire 
religionis, ad quas maxime etianinum caligat hung 
bbc d RR 7; 
ct) Modern writers, and, among others, two of out 
greateſt philoſophers, Gaſſendus and Rohault, have in 
veighed againſt the folly of that pretended ſcience wih 
the ſame energy, and have demonſtrated it to be e 
qually void of principles and experience. 
As for its principles: The heaven, according to the 
ſyſtem of the aſtrologers, is divided into twelve equi 
parts: which parts are taken, not according to the pole 
of the world, but according to thoſe of the zodiac; 
_ theſe twelve parts, or proportions of heaven, have each 
of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, 
&c. ; the moſt important and deciſive portion is that 
which is next under the horizon, and which is called 
the aſcendant, becauſe it is ready to aſcend and ap 
| pear above the horizon, when a man comes into the 
world. The planets are divided into the propitious, the 
malignant, and the mixed: the aſpects of theſe planety 
Which are only certain diſtances from one another, are 
likewiſe either happy or unhappy. I ſay nothing d 
| ſeveral other hypotheſes, which are alt equally ar bitte 
ry; and I aſk, whether any man of common ſenſe cu 


ſtors, without any proofs, or even without the leaſt ſhz 
dow of probability? The critical moment, and thit 
on Which all their predictions depend, is that of tit 
birth. And why not as well the moment of con 
ception 2 Why have the ſtar 8 no influence during the 
nine months of child-bearing ? Or is it poſſible, cot 
ſidering the incredible rapidity of the heavenly bodi 
.) Gaſtenèi phyſ. KR. 2. 6:3 Rohault's phy ſ. part 2. c. 27: 

i noone eater yoan---- ogg 
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fo oeys to be ſure of hitting the preciſe, determinate 
6 moment, without the leaſt variation of more or leſs, 
ich is ſufficient to overthrow all ? A thouſand other 
ſel NNobzections of the ſame kind avs. ra n which are 
les, a[tOFECTIC onanfwerable. e | - 
I As for experience, they: habe Mill lef reſo to flat 
re ——.— on chat ſide. Whatever they have of 
2 muſt conſiſt in obſervations founded upon events, 
t have always come to paſs in the fame manner, 
our abengver the planets were found in the ſame ſituation. 
in ow, it is unanimouſly agreed by all aftronomers, that 
vin e pals, before any ſuch 
e oation of the ſtars, as they would imagine, can twice 
open und it is very certain, that the ſtate in which 
the ine heavens will be to-morrow, has” never yet been 
qu ineo the ereation of the world. The reader may conſult 
oles he two phers above mentioned, particularly Gaſ- 
ae; endus, who has more copiouſſy treated this ſubjedt. 
achat ſuch, and no better, are the foundations upon 
age, WWwbich-the whole ſtructure of judicial aſtrology is built, 
u But what is aſtoniſhing, and argues an abſolute want 
led f all reaſon, is, that certain pretended wits, who ob- 
op unstely harden themſelves againſt the moſt convincing 
the Nroofs of religion, and who refuſe to believe even the 
e leareſt and moſt certain prophecies upon the word of 
nets, Cod, do ſometimes give entire credit to the vain Mes 1 
, are i iiQions of theſe aſtrologers and impoſtors. F 4 
ge St Auſtin, in ſeveral paſſages of his wiitings/ in- 
ir orms us, that this ſtupid and ſacrilegious e is a 
cut“ chaſtiſement from God, who frequently puniſneth 
npo- he voluntary blindneſs of men, by inflicting a ſtill 
(hv Preater blindneſs; and who ſuffers evil ſpirits, that they 
that ay keep their ſervants ſtill faſter in their nets, ſome- 
ile imes to foretell them things which do really come to 
cone 
tte Kis omnibus confers, non immerito * cum e mi- 
5 abiliter multa vera reſpondent, occulto inſtinctu fieri ſpirituum non bo- | 
c lorum, quorum cura eſt has falſas et noxias opiniones de aſtralibus fatis | 


dez nlerere humanis mentibus, atque firmare, non horoſcopi notati ct n | 
Piqua = . nulla _ De civ. Del, l. 5 . 2 5 | 


Vc oe OS 8 paſs, 


pretended ſages of the country, were not able ſo mud 
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| paſs; and of which the ee very often ſerves 
1 only to torment them. 

God, who alone Gefen Kan contingencies and 
events, becauſe he alone is the ſovereign diſpoſer and 
director of them, * does often in ſeripture revile the 
ignorance of the Babylonian aſtrologers, ſo much 
boaſted of, calling them for gers of lies and falſehood; 
1 he moreover defies all their falſe, gods to foretell ay 
thing whatſoever, and conſents, i — do, that thy 

ſhould be worſhipped as gods. Then addreſſing him. 
ſelf to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares al 
the circumſtances of the miſeries with which ſhe ſhal 
be overwhelmed above two hundred years after that 
prediction; and that none of her prognoſticators, why 
had flattered her with the aſſurances of a perpetul 
grandeur they pretended to have read in the ſtar 
ſhould be able to avert the judgment, or even to forels 
the time of its accompliſhment. . Indeed how ſhoul 
they? ſince, at the very time of its execution, whe 
Cu Belſhazzar, the laſt King of Babylon, ſaw a had 
come out of the wall, and write unknown characten 
thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, and, in a word, all the 


| as to read the writing. Here then we ſee aſtrology an 
magic convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the 
very place Where they were moſt in vogue, and on at 
occaſion when it was certainly their inteneit to > die 

| their: arne, and whole HATE. ; i e 
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| ® Therefore ſhall evil come upon thee, thou 2 8 not. - from 
hence it riſeth: and miſchief ſhall fall upon thee, thou ſhalt not be al 
to put it off: and deſolation ſhall come upon thee ſuddenly, which tha 
ſhalt not know. Stand nqw with thine inchantments, and with the mul 
titude of thy ſorceries, wherein thou haſt laboured from thy youth; 
ſo be thou ſhalt be able to profit, if ſo be thou mayſt prevail. Thou t 
| wearied in the multitude of thy counſels: let now the aſtrologers, lb 
ſtar · gazers, the prognofticators'ſtand up, and fave-thee from theſe thit 
that ſhall come upon thee. Behold, they ſhall be as ſtubble ; the bi 

ſhall burn them: they ſhall not del:yer themiclves from the 227 4 
ft lame. Ions ali e . 


. r —_ Sack awe nr! 


e thing 
the bit 
wer d 


Th 


| (2) Her, Ta. c. 150. 1894 2 611 Loy 1 
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H IE 9 0 3 general Fe any in 0 : 
world, is that wherein the ſun and moon were 
he objects of divine worship. This idolatry was 
dunded upon a miſtaken gratitude; which, inſtead of 


cending up to the Deity, ſtopt ſhort at the veil which 
oth covered and diſcovered him. With the leaſt re - 


ection or penetration, they might have diſcerned the 


drereign who commanded, from the * miniſter who | 
id but obey. 3 

In all ages, mankind have hoes ſencbly POLITE of 
e neceſlity of an intercourſe between God and man; 
nd adoration ſuppoſes. God to be both attentive to 
an's deſires, — capable of fulfilling them. But 
e diſtance of the ſun and of the moon is an obſtacle 
dthis intercourſe: There fore fooliſh men endeavoured 
d remedy this 1 inconvenience, by laying their hands 
pon their mouths, and then lifting them vp to thoſe 
ile gods, in order to teſtify that they would be glad 
d unite themſelves to them, but that they could not. 
bis was that impious cuſtom ſo prevalent throughout 
the eaſt, from which Job eſteemed himſelf happy 
d have been preſerved. + V bebeld the ſun when it 
ined, or the moon walking in brightneſ5 : and my 
art hath been ſecretly enticed, er my. mouth bath 
ed my hand... . 

(x) The Perſians adored the ſun, _ particularly the 


ling fun, with the profoundeſt veneration. - To him £ 


ey dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horſes of the | 
eateſt beauty and value, as we have ſeen in Cyrus's 
itely cavalcade. This « ſame been Was ne | 


Among the Hebrews the A name for his fon 6 males 4 | 
f Super ſtitioſas vulgus manum ori adniovens, oſculum labiis preſſit 
linue. p. 2. From thence is come the word 0 1 orgs BY | 
| 05 manum admovere. 61 | 
. 155 text is a kind of ou, Tx xxxi. 26. 27. 


* . 


5 7 


£24 raclius, when he was at wür with the Perſians, demo- 
 Hſhed ſeveral of their temples, and particularly the cha 


. ture poſitively ſays of the people of Meſopotamia, who 
tans, that they cauſed their children to paſs througl 


Arimanius. The former they looked upon as the authdt 


95  annal. vol. 2. cc Hers 1. 1. 0. 1 855 by gie Plut. in lib. & 
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by the — of whom ſome impious kings of 
Judah borrowed it, and brought it thrs Paleſtine (9) 
Sometimes they likewiſe ſaeriſiced oxen to this god, 
who was very much known rr them by the 
name of Miibra. 
(£2) By a antral conſcquetce of the worſhip they 
paid te the fun, they likewiſe paid a particular veners 
tion to fire; always invoked it firſt in their ſacrifices; 
Ca) catried it * reſpect before the King in al 
his marches ;- rollin the keeping of their ſacred fire, 
Which came down from heaven, as they pretended, to 
none but the Magi; and would have looked upon it as 
the greateſt of misfortunes, if it had been ſuffered to 
go out, (b) Hiſtory informs us, that the Emperor He. 


pet i in which the facred fire had been preſerved till that 
time, which oecaſioned great mourning and Jamens 
tation throughout the whole country. (c) The Pen 
Hans likewiſe honoured the watery, the earth, and the 
winds, as ſo many deities. 
The eruel ceremony of making children paſs through 
the fire, was undoubtedly a conſequence of the wor 

hip peid to that element: for this fire-worſhip was 
common to the Babylonians and Perſians. The ſcrip 


Were ſent as a colony into the country of the Samar. 


the fire. It is N wel known, how common this barbe 
Yous cuſtom became in many provinces of Afia. 
) Beſides theſe, the Perfians had two gods of 


mot extraordinary nature, namely, Oromaſdes and 1 ; 
g) | 
4 


darieti 


of all the bleſſings and good things that happened to 
"_ and the latter as the Authays of all the evil 


2 000 » Kings tradi ado Strub 1 155 = 932" (2) Ibid. 
Py: Xenoph: Cyrop. I. 8: p. 21 5. Am. Mar. 1 27. (0) ont 
6d. ct 2 Ie 49 


| | eligio 
xd eng To oth | wherevik 
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where with they were afflicted. | r ee ae. | 


count, of theſe deities hereafter. 


(e The Perſians erected — uruen en ples, 


nor altärs to their gods but offered ther facyifices in 


the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, or on 8 


high places. ( It was in the open fields that 


xcquitted himfelf of that religions duty, when he made 


* pompous and ſolemn proceſſion already fpoken of. 


le is ſuppoſed to have been through the advice and i 


infligation of the Magi, that. Nerxes, the Perſian 


burnt all the Grecian temples; eſteeming it injurtous 


to the, majeſty of God o ary Pre rH walls, to 


whom all things are open, and to whom the whole 
world ſhould be reckoned as an houfe er a temple. 


+ Cicero thinks, that In this the Greeks and Romans 
xtced more wiſely than the Perſians, in that they erect · 


ed temples within their cities, and thereby ſuppoſed 
heir gods to reſide among them, which was a proper 
* to inſpire the people with ſentiments f religion 


ty. Varro was not of the fame opinion. (g.) St 


Aula has preſerved that paſſage of his works. 7 5 
having obſerved, that the Romans had worſhipped their 
pods without ſtatues or images, for above an hundred 


and ſeventy years, he adds, that if they bad full preſer- 


ed that ancient cuſtom, their religion would have been 


the purer and freer from corruption : Quod fi adhuc 
manſion, caſtins dii obſervarentur + and to confirm his 


tentiment, he cites the example of the Jewiſh nation. 


The laws of Perſia fuffered no man to confine the 
motive of his ſacrifices to any private or domeſtic in- 
pcreft. 'T his Was ano! way of as. all Faun 


(e) Herod, En 4 ©, 101. 4 2 Cyrop. 1.8. 1 253. 
40 J. 4 de civ. Dei, L 31. 175 yes 
Auctoribus Magis Xerxes ;nflommalſ templa Grecks ddt quod 

parietibus includerent deos, quibus omnia deberent eſſe patentia ac li- 
Pee er bie modes omnis nden eſſet et domus. Cic. 4. LY 


+ Mclius Graei atque noſtrl qui, ut augerent pictatem in 2 


_— illos urbes, quas nos, incolere — n. hze opinio 


2 izionem utilem cmmatibus. bid. 


perſons 
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erſons to Fey Date Ria by teaching them tha 
boy ought never to ſacrifice for themſelves al lone, bu 


for the King and the whole ſtate, where im every nu T. 
was comprehended with the reſi of his fellow-citizen, learn 
The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonii i man- 

1 relating to their worſhip; and it was to them the peo che © 
had recourſe; in order to be. inſtructed therein, and i from 

know on what days, to what gods, and after wither! 


manner, they were to offer their ſacrifices. As the was 
Magi were all of one tribe, and that none but the ſu hat 
of a prieſt could pretend to the honour of the prici,Wſtion 

5 hood, they kept all their learning and knowledge, whe dot 
_ ther in religious or political concerns, to themſcheWWFoy! 
and their families; nor Was it Jawful for them to in 


anci. 
ſtruct any ſtranger; in thoſe matters, without the Kii allt: 
permiſſion. It was granted in fayour of Themiſte It 


cles, CY) and Was, according to Plutarch, a partic 
lar effect of the e e conſideration for 
diſtinguiſhed per 10740 
This knowledge and ain! in . 0 whic 
made Plato define magic, or the learning of the May 
the art of worſhipping the gods in a becoming man 
ner, Std, Sprit-, gave the Magi great authority bot 
with the prince and people, who could offer n no ſaci- 
fice without their preſence and miniſtration. 
And before a prince in Perſia could come to the 
ä crown, he was obliged: to receive inſtruction for a c 
tain time from ſome of the Magi, and to learn of then 
both the art of reigning, and that of worſhipping the 
gods after a proper manner. Nor did he. determine 
any important affair of the ſtate when he was upon ths 
throne, without taking their advice and opinion before 
hand: for Wien ires , r Pliny ſays, that, even in li 
: Tims, they were HOVER [PI in Aube n countria 


0) In Them. p. 126 . 

.# Nec Au en Rex Perfarum poteſt hn qui non ante e Magoro . 
155 Liplinam cientiamque percepetit. Cic. de divin. J. I. n. 91. 
+. In tantum faſtigii adolevit (auctoritas Magorum), ut hodieque eli 


: in magn Dt ances prevalent, erte . e, imp 


1 
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a | D . : ; 
a as the maſters and directors of princes, and of thoſe 
i ho ſtyled themſelves the kings of kings. 


learning in Perſia; as the Gymnoſophiſts and Brach- 
mans were amongſt the Indians, and the Druids among. 
the Gauls. Their great reputation made people come 


of fom the moſt diftant countries to be inſtructed by 
WM them in philoſophy and religion; and we are aſſured it 
ce was from them Pythagoras borrowed the principles of 
u chat learning, by which he acquired ſo much venera- 
don and reſpect among the Greeks, excepting only his 
he. doctrine of tranſmigration, which he learned of the 
ro Foyptians, and by which he corrupted and debaſed the 


zacient doctrine of the Magi concerning the immor- 


oMtality of the foul. © © 5 
10% © It is generally agreed, that Zoroaſter was the origi- 
c val author and founder of this ſect: but authors are 
a considerably divided in their opinions about the time 


1 Which he lived. Ci) What Pliny ſays upon this 


opinions, as is very judiciouſly obſerved by Dr Pri- 
na-deaux. | We read in that author, that there were two 
bot perſons named Zoroafter, between whoſe lives there 
actl 


might be the diſtance perhaps of fix hundred years. 


cer certainly flouriſhed between the beginning of Cyrus's | 
benſhreign in the eaſt, and the end of Datius's, ſon of Hy- 

; the Waſpes, was the reſtorer and reformer of it, 
us Throughout all the eaſtern countries, idolatry was 
1 tho Wivided into two principal ſects; that of the Sabeans, 
of yho adored images; and that of the Magians, who 


» etiam 
nperel | 


(7) Hiſt. nat, I. 30. c. 1. e 


They were the ſages, the philoſophers, and men of 


lead, may reaſonably ſerve to reconcile that variety of 


The firſt of them was the founder of the Magian ſect 
out the year of the world 29060 ; and the latter, who 


forſhipped fire. The former of theſe ſefts-had its riſe 
among the Chaldeans ; who, from their knowledge of 
ME fronomy, and their particular application to the ſtudy = 
un Wot the ſeveral planets, which they believed to be in- 
habited by ſo many intelligences, who were to thoſe 
orbs what the ſoul of man is to his body, were induced 


A - 
* 


Concerning theſe two gods 
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to repreſent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by fo many images, 
or ſtatues, in which they imagined; thoſe pretended in. 
telligences, or deities, were as really preſent as in the 
planets themſelves, In time, the number of their god 
conliderably increaſed :- this image-worſhip from Chal, 
dea ſpread itſelf throughout all the eaſt ; from thence 
_ paſſed into Egypt; and at length came among the 
| Greeks, who propagated it through all the weſtern nz 
To this ſect of the Sabeans was diametrically oppo. 
ſite that of the Magians, which alſo took its riſe in 
the ſame eaſtern countries. The Magians utterly ab. 

horred images, and worſhipped God only under the 
form of fire; looking upon that, on account of its pu: 
rity, brightneſs, activity, ſubtilty, fecundity, and incor, 


bs ruptibility, as the moſt perfect ſymbol or repreſentation 


of the Deity. They began firſt in Perſia, and there 
und in India were the only places where this ſect was 
propagated, where they remain even to this day. Their 
chief doctrine was, that there were two principles; 
one the cauſe of all good, and the other the cauſe of 
all evil. The former is repreſented by light, and the 
dther by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols. The good 
god they name Tazdar and Ormuxd, and the evil gol 


Abraman. The former is by the Greeks called C. 


niaſdes, and the latter Arimanius. ( And therefore 
when Xerxes prayed, that his enemies might alway: 
reſolve to baniſh their beſt and braveſt citizens, as the 
Athenians had Themiſtocles, he addreſſed his prayer 
to Arimanius, the evil god of the Perſians, and not to 
Oromaſdes, their good god. 0" 

| they had this difference 
of opinion; that whereas ſome held both of them to 


| have been from all eternity; others contended, that 


the good god only was eternal, and the other was 

created. But they both agreed in this, that there vil 

be a continual oppoſition: between theſe two, till tie 
JJ V ĩðͤ 


end 


Chaps, of the Ass YRIANS, on 27 
end of the world: that then the good god ſhall orer- 
cone the evil god, and that from thenceforward cach 
of them ſhall have his world to himſelf ; that is, the 


|. Wt god, bis world with all the wicked. | Ln 
e The ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the time of Da- 


nus, undertook to reform ſome articles in the religion 
of the Magian ſe&, which for ſeveral ages had been 
the predominant religion of the Medes and Perſians ; 
but, fince the death of Smerdis and his chief confe- 
derates, and the maſſacre of their adherents and fol- 


n Oo a * : 
d. WF lowers, was fallen into great contempt, It is thought 
he this reformer made his firſt appearance in Ecbatana. 


The chief -reformation he made in the Magian reli- 
gion, Was in the firſt principle of it. For whereas be- 
fore they had held as a fundamental principle the be- 
ing of the two ſupreme firſt cauſes ; the firſt light, 
which was the author of all good; and the other 

darknefs, the author of all evil; and that of the mix- 


ell | {77 1 g 3 

; bre of theſe two, as they were in a continual ſtruggle 
of Vich each other, all things were made; he introduced 
te a principle ſuperior to them both, one ſupreme God, 
sho created both light and darkneſs; and who, out of 


theſe two principles, made all other things aceording 
ee ene ee e 
om wo wand eee. 
no But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his 
ays Loctrine was, that there was one ſupreme being, in- 
che dependent and ſelF-exiſting from all eternity: that un- 

er him there were two angels; one the angel of light, 


gel of darkneſs, Who is the author of all evil: that 
cheſe two, out of the mixture of light and darkneſs, 
made all chings that are; that they are in a perpetual _ 
ſtruggle with each other; and that where the angel of 
light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where the 
angel of darkneſs prevails, there evil takes place; that 
[this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world; 
that then there ſhall be a general reſurrection, and a 
day of judgment, wherein all ſhall receive a juſt re- 
A * | tribution 


who is the author of all good; and the other the an- 
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tribution accorting to their works... After which the 
angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſnall g9. into a wolle 
of their own, where they ſhall ſuffer, in everlaſting 
darkneſs, the puniſhments of their evil deeds : and the 
angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into a world 
of their own, where they ſhall receive, in everlaſting 
light, the reward due unto their good deeds ; that after 
this they ſhall remain ſeparated for ever, and light and 
darkneſs be no more mixed together to all eternity, 
And all this the remainder of that ſect, which is noy 
in Perſia and India, do, without any variation after 10 
many ages, ſtill hold even to this dax. 
It is needleſs to inform the reader, that almoſt al 

theſe articles, though altered in many circumſtances 
do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy ſciip 
tures; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroaſten 
were well acquainted, it being caſy for both of then 
to have had an intercourſe or. perſonal acquaintance 
with the people of God; the firſt of them in Syria 
where tes bad been long ſettled; the latter 
at Babylon, to which place the ſame people were car 
ried captive, and where Zoroaſter might confer vit 
Daniel himſelf, who was in very great power and cre 
dit in the Perſian court;'- 
Another reformation ds by Zoroaſter 3 in hes 
cient Magian religion, was, that he cauſed temples to 
be built, wherein their ſacred fires were carefully and 
conſtantly preſerved ; and eſpecially that which he pre 
tended himſelf to have brought down from heaven, 
Over this the prieſts kept a perpetual watch night and 
day, to prevent its being extinguiſhed. 
Whatever relates to the ſect or religion of the Me 
gians, the reader will find very. largely and learnedy 
treated in Dean Prideaux's connection of the Old and 
New Teſtament, c. from hende 1 have taken this 

ſhort extrac rg. | | 


Their marriages, ins their nes oof hiring the deal. 
Having ſaid ſo much of the religion of the eaſtern 


nations, which is an article 1 — myſelf e ; 
enlary 


v. L 4 
cnlarge upon, + becauſe I look upon it as an eſſential 
ne part of their hiſtory, I ſhall be forced to treat of their 
nd other cuſtoms with the greater brevity. Amongſt 
15 which, their marriages and burials are too material to 
1 be omitted. VVV 
5 (LD) There is nothing more horrible, or that gives 
10 jus a greater idea of the profound darkneſs into which 
. idolatry had plunged mankind, than the public proſti- 
"" Wtution of women at Babylon; which was not only 


. uthoriſed by law, but even commanded by the reli- 
gion of the country, upon a certain feſtival of the 
year, celebrated in honour of the goddeſs Venus, un- 
m Wo the name of Mylitta, whoſe temple, by means of 
| this infamous ceremony, . became a brothel, or place 
d. of debauchery. (n) Tbis wicked cuſtom was {till in 
b being when the Ifraclites were carried captive to that 


zem n Wok B 4 
ne: ought fit to caution and admoniſh them againit ſo 
750 A AAA ( o 59 
85 Nor had the Perſians any better notion of the dig- 
cu. ty and ſanctity of the matrimonial inſtitution than 
the Babylonians. (u) I do not mean only with re- 
with = | ” ' at: | l | | FF. 
gard to that incredible multitude of wives and concu- 


Fbines with which their kings filled their ſeraglio's, 
and of which, they were as jealous as if they had had 
but one wife, keeping them all ſhut up in ſeparate 
apartments, under a ſtriét guard of eunuchs, without 
ſuffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much leſs with perſons without doors. (e) It 
ſtrikes one with horror, to read how far they neglected 
tne moſt common laws of nature. Even inceſt with a 
Liſter was allowed amongſt them by their laws, or at 


5 be 
< ö leaſt authoriſed by their Magi, thoſe pretended ſages of 
and i ia, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Cambyles, 

| this Nor did cven a father reſpect his own. dan oh ter, or a} 


mother the ſon of her own body. (y We read in 
00 Herod. 1. 1. c. 199. (m) Baruch vi. 42. & 335 ) Herod. 
. c. 135. (% Phil. lib. de ſpecial. leg. p. 778.; Diog. Laer. in 
% 6” 77 18 Arm . HOI Eng ion, 


criminal city ; for which reaſon the prophet Jeremiah _ 


 livered us; and how weak a barrier human wiſdom is 
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Plararch, that Paryſatis, the mother of Artaxex« 
Mnemon, who ſtrove in all things to pleaſe the Kin 
her ſon, perceiving that he had conceived a violent 
paſſion for one of his own daughters, called 4togp, 
was fo far from oppoſing his unlawful deſire, that fs 
herſelf adviſed him to marry her, and make her his 
lawful wife; and laughed at the maxims and laws d 
the Grecians, which taught the contrary. For, ſay 
ſhe to him, carrying her flattery to a monſtrous ei 
ceſs, Are not you yourſelf ſet by God over the Per. 
ſians, as the only law and rule of what is becomin 
or unbecoming, viriuous or vitious?Þ 2 
This deteſtable cuſtom continued till the time of 
Alexander the Great; who, being become maſter of 
Perſia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an expreſs law to ſuppreſs it. Theſe enormities my 
ſerve to teach us from what an abyſs the goſpel has de. 


of itſelf againſt the moſt extravagant and abominabl 
- eflines. 7 we ear i114 > jo i Wang 

1 ſhall finiſh this article, by ſaying a word or tu 
vpon their manner of burying the dead. (9) It va 
not the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, and eſpecial 
of the Perſians, to erect funeral-piles for the dead, an 
to conſume their bodies in the flames. (r) According: 
ly we find, that * Cyrus, when he was at the point df 
death, took care to charge his children to inter his 


body, and to reſtore it to the earth; that is the ex Wi £ 
preſſion he makes uſe of; by which he ſeems to de. ec 
clare, that he looked upon the earth as the origin a 
parent from whence he ſprung, and to which he ougit i a. 
to return. (s) And when Cambyſes had offered WW 
thouſand indignities to the dead body of Amaſis, King" 
of Egypt, he thought he crowned all, by cauſing ie 
)))! I Pont Tea 

- (4) Herod. 1.3. c. 16. (r) .Cyrop. J. 8. p. 238. {s) Herod. 1 "= 
de wihi quidem antiquiſſimum ſepulturæ genus id fuiſſe videtu freu 
quo zpvd Xeno liontem Cyrus utitur. Redditur enim terra cor“. 
et ita locatum ac ſuum quali operimento matris obducitur. Cic. l 7 

ue g. b. 56 „„ R ũů MA 8 | 1. J. 
dy e 40 
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eto be burnt, which was equally contrary to the Egyp- 
daa and Perſian manner of treating the dead. It was 
the cuſtom of the * latter to wrap u their dead in Jau, 4 


„n order to keep them the longer from corruption. 


he I thought proper to give the larger account in this 


his place of the manners and euſtoms of the Perſians, be- 
of {Weuſe tlie hiſtory of that people' will take up a great! part 


ns ef this work, and becauſe I ſhall ſay no mor on that 


e ſoblect in the ſequel. The treatiſe of f Barnab. Bril- 


r. Jon, preſident of the parliament of Paris, upon the go- 
in ernment of the Perſians, has been of great uſe to me. 
uch collections as theſe, when they are made by able 


: of bands, ſave a writer a great deal of pains, and furniſh 


r of him with matter of erudition, that coſts bim 8 and 


ade i yet ne 1 5 him Net honour. ck 


maj 

ce. Ek ARTICLE © 

m 2 cauſes 7 the declenſion of the Perſia an empire, and 
ab of the change that happened i in their manners. 
_ | YHxx we compare the Perſians as they were 
wit before Cyrus and during his reign, with what 


all (hey were afterwards in the reigns of his ſucceſſors, 


' nl 3 e can hardly believe they were the ſame people: and 
ding: e ſee a ſenſible illuſtration of this truth, That the de- 


nt of lenſion of manners in any ſtate, is always attended 
er bis ith that of empire and dominion. 


er Among many other cauſes that brought abut; 700 8 
o de. eclenſion of the Perſian empire, the four following 
ig be looked upon as the principal: Their exceſſive 


ought i agnificence and luxury; the abject ſubjection and 


red : ery of the people; the bad education of their 
King Princes, which was the ſource: of all their irregulari - 
(ing ies; and their want of faith in the execution of ma 


Featies, oaths, and engagements. 4452 J 
od. l. | 


videtuf, 

on . Tuſcul, Quæſt. lib. 1. u. 109. 

ic. 10. 
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Wu r made the Perſian troops in Cyrus's time to 
be looked upon as invincible, was the temperate and 
hard life to which they were accuſtomed from their in. 
fancy, having nothing but water for their ordinary 
drink, bread and roots for their fopd, the ground, or 
ſomething as hard, to lie upon; inuring themſelves to 
the moſt painful exerciſes and labours, and eſteeming 
the greateſt dangers as nothing. The temperature of 
the country where they were born, which was rough, 
mountainous, and woody, , might ſomewhat contribute 

to their hardineſs; for which, reaſon Cyrus (O would 
never conſent to the project of tranſplanting them into 
a more mild and agreeable climate. , The excellent 
manner of educating the ancient Perſians, of which we 
have already given a ſufficient account; and which was 
not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was 
ſubject to the authority and direction of the magiſtrates, 
and regulated upon principles of the public good; this 
excellent education prepared them for obſerving, in 
all places, and at all times, a moſt exact and levere 
diſcipline. Add to this the influence of the prince's 
example, who made it his ambition to ſurpaſs all tis 

_ ſubjects in regularity ; was the moſt abſtemious and ſo- 
ber in his manner of life, the plaineſt in his dreſs, the 

_ moſt inured and accuſtomed'to hardſhips and fatigues, 
as well as the braveſt and moſt intrepid in the time of 
action. What might not be expected from ſoldiers ſo 
formed, and ſo trained up? By them therefore we 

find Cyrus conquered a great part of the world. 

After all his victories, he continued to exhort his 
army and people not to degenerate from their ancient 


uuirtue, that they might not eclipſe the glory they had 
acquired; but carefully preſerve that ſimplicity, ſobrie- 
cy, temperance, and love of labour, which were the 

means by which they had obtained it. But I do not 


. know, whether Cyrus himſelf did not at that very dime 


Ros Flut. in Apophth. p. 172. _—_ 


Chap+ 4. 
fo the ir ſeeds; .of that: 19 cn een. oyer- 


o Bi ence 1 85 ſnew that Pot be. Se to 1 + the 
0 eyes of the people. Among other things he changed 


his own apparel, as alſo. that of his officers, giving 


Perſian cloaths, which were very plain and ſimple. = 
- This prince ſeemed to forget how much the conta - 


themſelves above others by a falſe merit eaſily attained, 
in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a man 


predominant taſte for extravagance and luxury. 


ſoch an exceſs, as was little better than downright 


nem y. 


their luxury and extravagance in the ae Vith, re- 
bs . Renoph, Cyrop. b 4 b. 91 ee . | 
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them all garments made after the faſhion of the Medes, 
richly dining with gold and purple, 'inſtead of their : 


Foious example of a court, the natural inclination -all 
mea have to value and eſteem what pleaſes the eye, and z 
makes a fine ſhew, how glad. they are; to diſtinguiſh i 


Ibas above bis neighbours : he forgot how capable all 
this together was of corrupting the purity of ancient 
manners, and of introducing by degrees a general, 


(t) This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to 


madneſs. The prince carried all his wives along with 
him to the wars; and what an equipage ſuch a troop | 
muſt be attended. with, is eaſy. to judge. All his gene- 
rals and officers followed his example, each in propor- 
tion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for ſo do- 
ing was, that the ſight of what they held moſt dear 
and precious in the world, would encourage them to 
light with the greater reſolution : but the true reaſon 
yas the love of pleaſure, by which they were overcome 
and inſlaved, before they came to engage with the e- 


Another inſtance of their bolts was, that they ted 1 


— 
* 4x, 


i ee ee ne Pooh 


ect to cheit tents, zekaribts, and tables, to a great 
edegcefs, if peffible, Than” thby did in their cite 
bi The Wolle ng lle! meats, the rareſt birds, and th 
còſtnieſt dainties, muſt needs be found for the pr ince 
in whit part of the world foever he Was incampe| 
They hadi their veſſels of gold and ſilver without nun 
ber; » inflrumichts of txury, ſays n certain hiſtoria 
net of viadry,'p proper to a ure and enrich an enen 
but fot to reßel or defeat him. 
Ido net ſee what reaſons Cyrus cou a have fi 
chan ing his conduct in the laſt years of his life. 
muſt be owned indeed, that the ſtation of kings ft 
quires à ſuitable grandeur and magniſicence, which ma 
; Of: certain degcafſons be eairied even to- a degree d 
Op omp and ſplęndor. But princes, poſſeſſed of a real 
dlid merit; A a thouſtad ways: of making up vii 
they may ſeem to loſe by retrenehing ſome part of thei 
Ne ar ſtate and magnificence. Cyrus bimſelf hi 
found by experience, that a king is more ſure of gai 
mn reſpect from his people by the wiſdem of his co 
duct, than (by the Sede of his expences; and tht 
5 affeclion and confidence produce a cloſer artachmel 
to his perſon, than à vain admiration" of unneceſſ 
pomp atid gtandeur. Be this as it will, "Cyrus 
example became very contagious. A taſte for vai 
and expence firſt prevailed at court, then ſpread itld 
into the cities and provinces, and in a little time! 


fected the whole nation, and was one of the principl 8 
eauſes of the ruin of that empire, which he bing e 
had founded. 

What is Pere Lald of be fatal eſſcfts of Pn ; 


not peculiar to the Perſian empire. The moſt judiciou 
-hiſtorians; the moſt learned philoſophers, and the pro 
foundeſt politicians, all lay it down as a certain, ind 
-putable maxim, That Here: ever luxbry prevails, itn 
ver falls to deſtroy the moſt e ſtates and kin 


We Senec. . ane 
Jon belli ſe luxuriz a anten age Perfarum Auro purpuraqi 
Kin . n non arma * | 
85 om 
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joms.+ and e lence of all ages, and. all nations, 
Joe es but top Flearly: e le reer. 
What is this ſubtil, Ae age fs that thus 
cks under the 17 g. luxury and 
ge, and is capable of ee ning, "4 $i am ie, time, 
oth the whole. ſtrength of e , and the vigour of. 

he mind? It is not very ans ult to comprehend, why: 
has this terrible effect... When, men are accuſtomed, 
pa ſoft, and voluptuous life, can they be very fit for. 
dergoing the fatigues and bardſhips 0) war? Are they. 
ualified for duffer ing the rigour of th ſeaſons;; for 
during nenen and thirſt; for paſſing whole nights 
ithout - lecf, upon occaſion; for going through con- 
ma wal exerciſe and action; for facing danger and de- 
4 lg death? The, natural: effect of voluptuouſnels, 
| delicacy, which axe the inſeparable companions of 
xury, is: to render men ſubject bay a multitude of falſe. 
welas and neceflities, to make their bara s depend 
on a thoufand trifling Sate ena and ſuperfluitics, 
bich they can no longer be without, and to give 
em an unreaſonable fondneſs for life, on account of 
thouſand ſecret ties and engagements, that endear it 
ther, and which, by. ſtifling in them the great mo- 
s of glory, of zeal; for their prince, and love for 


nder them from expoſing themſelves to dangers, 
ich- may in a moment deprive them gk. Wl BAR 
Ings wherein they place their felicity. + hows 


him: c 1. pig The abject Hume on and lauen 1 the | 
5 a Perſians. 8 | 
Wa a are told by Plato, that A was one of the caus, 
of the declenſion of the Perſian empire: And in- 
ed, what contributes moſt to the preſervation. of 
tes, and renders their arms victorious, is not the 
nber, but the vigour and courage of their armies + 
d, as it was finely faid by one of the ancients (x), 
m the day à man toſeth his Le he 12 Neil one 
7 2 „„ (gn nf  Shaat thomas 
do Ar Tr On 8 af 


ury, i 
diciol 
he pit 
ind 
85 it l. 


d K 


7 cquntry, render them fearful. and cowardly, and 
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half of bi anttent virtue.” He is no TEST concerne( 
for the proſperity of the ſtate, to which he looks upon 
himſelf as an alien; and having loft the principal mg. 
_ tives of his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent 3. 
bout the ſucceſs of public affairs, about the glory ot 
welfare of his country, in which his circumſtances al. 
low him to claim no ſhare, and by which his own pr. 
vate condition is not altered or improved. It may try. 
ly be ſaid, that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of liber. 
ty. That prince never acted in an arbitrary manner; 
nor did he think, that a deſpotic power was'worthy of 
ga king; or that there was any great glory in ruling an 
empire of ſlaves. His tent was always open; and fre 
acceſs allowed to every one that deſired to ſpeak to 
bim. He did not live retired; but was viſible, acceſſ. 
ble, and affable to all; heard their complaints, and 
With his own eyes obſerved. and rewarded merit; inyi- 
ted to his table, not only his general officers and prime 
5 miniſters, but even ſubalterns, and ſometimes whole 
companies of ſoldiers. © The * ſimplicity and frugality 
ol his table made him capable' of giving ſuch entertain- 
ments frequently. His aim therein was to animate his 
_ officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them with courage and 
_ reſolution; to attach them to his perſon rather than to 
his dignity, and to make them warmly eſpouſe bis glo 
ry, and {till more the intereſt and proſperity of the 
ſtate. I his is what may truly be called the art of go 
yermung and commanding. 
I.! In: the reading of . with what TRI do 
ve obſerve, not only thoſe fine turns of wit, that juſt 
neſs and! ingenuity in their anſwers and repartecs, that 
delicacy in jeſting and raillery; but at the ſame time 
that amiable chearfulneſs and gaiety which enlivened 
their entertainments, from which all vanity and luxury 
were baniſhed, and in which the principal ſeaſoning 
Was a decent and becoming freedom, that prevented 
| all conſtraint, and a kind of familiarity, which was {0 


* Tantas vires habet frugalitas principis, vt tot red tot erog· 
| tons ſola ſufbiciat, Plin. in paneg. Traj. N 
0 | Fax 
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fer from leſſening their reſpect for the prince, that it 
gave ſuch a life and ſpirit to it, as nothing but a real 
0. Wl affection and tenderneſs could produce. I may ven- 
1 Wl ture to fay, that by ſuch a conduct as this, a prince 
or WY foubles and trebles his army at a ſmall expence. Thir- 


time of action, on a deciſive day of battle, this truth 
ß moſt evident; and the prince is more ſenſible of it 
than any body elſe. At the battle of Thymbraa, 


notice how much it concerns a commander to be loved 


and WY bravery. 
We Things were not car ried” on in the Canis manner un- 
inc I der the greateſt part of his ſucceſſors. Their only care 


ole WW was to ſupport the pomp of ſovereignty. I muſt con- 


lity feſs, their outward ornaments and enſigns of royalty 
ain. did not a little contribute to that end. A purple robe, 
richly embroidered, and banging down to their feet; a 
and tara, worn upright on their heads, with an imperial 
n to dadem round it; a golden ſceptre in their hands; a 


glo- magnificent throne; a numerous and ſhining court; a 


the E multitude of officers and guards ; theſe things muſt 


e o What is that king in reality, who loſes all bis merit 
juſt and his dignity when he puts off his ornaments ?. 
15 Some of the eaſtern kings, to procure the greater 


Rur) to their ſubjects. We have already ſeen, that Dejo- 
YI ces, the firſt King of the Medes, at his acceſſion to the 
* throne, introduced this policy, which afterwards be- 

7 


came very common in all the caſtern countries. But 
it is a great miſtake, that a prince cannot deſcend 


9 


8 
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ty thouſand men of this ſort are preferable to ANI 
of ſuch ſlaves as the Perſians became afterwards. In 
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when Cyrus's horſe fell under him, Xenophon takes 


by his ſoldiers. The danger of the King's perſon be- 
came the danger of the army; and his troops on that 
ef. occaſion gave N pr ole of their courage and 


 $0* WM needs conduce to heighten the ſplendor of royalty: E 
but all this, when this is all, is of little or no value. 


reverence to their perſons, generally kept themſelves 
ſhut up in their palaces, and ſeldom ſhewed themſelves 


from his grandeur; by a ſort of * without 
debaſing 
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debaſing or leſſening his greatneſs. Artaxerxes did not 
think ſo; and (9% Plutarch obſerves, that that prince, 
and Queen Statira his wife, took a pleaſure in being 
viſible and of caſy acceſs to their people: and by 90 
doing were but the more reſpecteee. 
Among the Perſians no ſubject whatſoever was al. 
lowed to appear in the King's preſence without pro. 
ſtrating bimſelf before him: and this law, which (2) &. 
neca with good reaſon calls a Perſian ſlavery, Perf. 
cam ſervitutem, extended allo to foreigners. We (hal 
find afterwards, that ſeveral Grecians refuſed to com. 
_ ply with it, looking upon ſuch a ceremony as derogz. 
| tory to men born and bred in the boſom of liberty, 
Some of them, leſs ſcrupulous, did ſubmit to it, but 
not without great reluctancy: and we are told, that 
one of them, in order to cover the ſhame of ſuch a ſer. 
vile proſtration, (a) purpoſely let fall his ring, when he 
came near the King, that he might have occaſion to 
bend his body on another account. But it would hate 
been criminal for any of the natives of the country to 
\ heſitate or deliberate about an homage, which the 
kings exacted from them with the utmoſt rigour. 
What the ſcripture relates of two ſovereigns (0) on 
one hand, whereof the one commanded all his ſubjects 
on pain of death, to proſtrate themſelves before his 
image; and the other, on the ſame penalty, ſuſpendedal 
acts of religion, with regard to all the gods in genera, 
except to himſelf only; and, on the other hand, of 
the ready and blind obedience of the whole city df 
Babylon, who ran all together on the firſt ſignal to bend 
the knee before the idol, and to invoke the King ex 
cluſively of all the powers of heaven: all this ſhewsto 
what an extravagant exceſs the eaſtern kings carried 
their pride, and the people their flattery and ſervitude 
So great was the diſtance between the Perſian King 
and his ſubjects, that the latter, of what rank or qui 


10 Artax. p. 1013. (2) Lb. z. de benef. c. 12. & lb. 


Je ira, c. 17. (a) lian, I. 1. var. hiſtor. c. 21 (6) Neb 
chadnezzar, Dan, iii. Darius the Mede, Pan. vi. 


* Wy * 


lity 


dered, not only as their 


avery; which made (4) Cicero ſay, that the defpotic 
only to a Roman, but even to a Perſian. 


people on the other, which, according to Plato (eg, 


empire, by diffolving all the ties wherewith a king is 
united to his ſubjects, and the ſubjects to their King. 
sech an haughtineſs extinguithes all affection and hu- 
manity in the former; and ſuch an abject ſtate of ſlave- 


fitude, The Perſian kings governed and commanded 


them in Herodotus, where that prince is repreſented as 


* could go to battle with a good will and inclina- 
Hon. How cbuld any thing great or noble be ex- 
4 pected from men ſo diſpirited and depreſſed by ſlave- 
, as the Perſians were, and reduced to rd ch an 
; © Wabject ſervitude ; which, to uſe the words of Longi- 
ws nus (/), is a kind of impriſonment, wherein a man's 
ba Pbul may be faid 3 in | ſome fort to grow little and con- 


King tracted? 
qua- 
BY 
Nebth 

(e) Nut. in Apophth. p. 213. 0) l. 10. ol acts. 
iy 02 L . * 5. 69%. 5 „ 
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liry ſoever, whether ſatrapz, governors, near relations, 

or even brothers to the King, were only looked upon 
Jas ſlaves; whereas the Kin bimſelf was always conſi-⸗ 

Doren lord and abſolute 

maſter, but as a kind of divinity. (c) In a word, the 
peculiar character of the Aſiatics, and of the Perſians 
more particularly than any other, was ſervitude and 


power ſome were endeavouring to eſtabliſh in the Ro- 
man commonwealth, was an inſupportable yoke, not ö 


it was therefore this arrogant haughtineſs of the 18 
princes on one hand, and this abject ſubmiſſion of the 


were the principal cauſes of the ruin of the Perſian 


ry, leaves the people neither courage, zeal, . nor gra- 
only by threats and menaces, and the ſubjects neither 
obeyed nor marched, but with unwillingneſs and re- 
luctance. This is the idea Zerxes himſelf gives us of 


wondering, how the Grecians, who were a free people, 


L am unwilling to fy. it, but 1 do not b RY 4:9 
ther the great Cyrus himſelf did not contribute to in- 
roduce 'among the Perſians, both that extravagant 
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284 The MANNERS Book IV. 
pride in their kings, and that abje& ſubmiſſion and 
flattery in the people. It was in that pompous cere. 
mony, which I have ſeveral times mentioned, that the 

Perſians 5 then very jealous of their liberty, and 
very far from being inclined to make a ſhameful pro- 
ſtitution of it, by any mean behaviour or ſervile com. 
plianets) firſt bent the knee before their prince, and 
ſtooped to a poſture of adoration. Nor was this an 
effect of chance: for Xenophon intimates clearly e. 
nougb, that Cyrus, (g) who deſired to have that ho- 


mage paid him, had appointed perſons on purpoſe to 


begin it; whole example was aceordingly followed by 
the multitude, and by the Perſians as well as che other 
nations. In theſe little tricks and ſtratagems, we no 
longer diſcern that nobleneſs and greatneſs of foul, 


| Which had ever been conſpicuous in that prince till this 


occaſion: and I ſhould be apt to think, that being ar- 
| rived at the utmoſt pitch of glory and power, he could 
vo longer reſiſt thoſe violent attacks wherewith proſpe- 
 1ity is always aſſaulting even the beſt of princes, 
(+) Secunde res ſapientium animos fatigant ; and that 
at laſt pride and vanity, which are almoſt inſeparable 
from ſovereign power, forced him, and in- a manner 
tore him from himfelf, and his own natural incline 
tions: vi deminationis convulſus et mutatus (i). 


SECT, III. The wreng education of thezr princes, au. 
e her canſe of the declenſi n of the Perſian empire, 
IT is Plato (4), till the prince of philoſophers, who 
makes this reflection; and we hall. find, if we Nats 
rowly examine the fact. in queſtion, how ſolid and ju- 
dicious it is, and how inexcuſable Cyrus's conduct was 
TTT 
Never had any man more reaſon than Cyrus to be 
ſenſible how highly, neceſſary a good education is to 1 


| young prince. He knew the. whole value of it with 


regard to himſelf, and had found all the advantages of 
Es « ) Cyrop. I. 2. Pp. 215- _ ( salluſt. (i) Tacit. anal. 16 
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it by his own experience. (Y What he moſt earneſtly 
recommended to his officers, in that fine diſcourſe he 


I exhort them to maintain the glory and reputation they 
g had acquired, was to educate their children in the 
2 ſame manner as they knew they were educated in Per- 


n and to perſevere themſelves in the practice of the 
eme manners as were practiſed there. 


1 Would one believe, that a prince who Goke _ 
*. thought | in this manner, could ever have entirely neg- 
1 ecded the education of his own children? Yet this is 

b what happened to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was a 

. 9 father, and employing himſelf wholly about his con- 
1 Wl veſts, he left that care entirely to women, that is, to 

. princeſſes, brought up in a country where vanity, lu- 
te WY ur y and voluptuouſneſs, reigned in the higheſt degree: 
.r. ber the Queen, his wife, was of Media. And in the 


ug me taſte and manner were the two young princes, 


de. il cambyſes and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they 
oy aked was ever refuſed them: nor were their deſires 
bat only granted, but prevented. The great maxim Was, 


ver contradict them, nor ever make uſe of reproofs or 
remonſtrances with them. No one opened his mouth 


ire, ¶ eſſential to their greatneſs, to place an inſinite diſtance 
who between them and the reſt of mankind, as if they had 
been of a different ſpecies from them. It is Plato 
j that informs us of all theſe particulars: for Lenophon, 
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with What ſurpr ies me the: maſt is, that Gn & i not. 
es cle leaſt take them along with, bim in his laſt cam= 
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le That their attendants ſhould] croſs them in nothing, ne- 


in their preſence, but to praiſe and commend what 
they ſaid and did. 9 one cringed, and ſtooped, 
an. ¶ ud bent the knee before them; and it was thought 
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probably to ſpare his hero, ſays not one word of the 
manner in which theſe princes were brought up, though _ 
" gives us ſo nn an account of the education of 5 


paigns, in order to draw Fen out of that foft and : 
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his on brother to be murdered, in conſequence of: 


eld the throne with a long habit of induſtry, great 
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8 courſe of life, and to inſtruct them ! in the 
art of war; for they muſt needs have been of ſufficien 
years: but . the nn menen! his 10 and 
over. ruled him. | 
Whatever the Obſlacle an; the effect of the edu- 
cation of theſe princes was ſuch as ought to be expet. 
dd from it. Cambyſes came out of that ſchool whit 
| he is repreſented in hiſtory, an obſtinate and ſelf. con. 
ce.eited prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned 
to the moſt ſcandalous exceſſes of drunkenneſs and de. 
| bauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the cauſing of 


dream; in a word, a furious, frantic *madman, who 
by his ill conduct brought the . to the brink of 
deſtruction. 

His father, ſays Plato, left him at bis death, a great 
many vaſt provinces, immenſe riches, with innumer 
able forces by fea and land: but he had not given hin 
the means for preſerving them, by ie bim the 
right uſe of ſuch power. 

Thhis philoſopher makes the dne refleQions vil 
| regard to Darius and Terxes. The former, not beiny 
the ſon of a king, had not been brought up in the 
ſame effeminate manner as princes were; but aſcend: 


temper and moderation, a courage little inferior to 
that of Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire 
almoſt as many provinces as the other had conquered 
But he was no better a father than him, and reaped 
no benefit from the fault of his predeceſſor, in neglet 
ing the education of his children. Accordingly, bi 
ſon Xerxes was little better than a ſecond Cambyſes 
From all this, Plato, after having ſhewn what num 
| berleſs rocks and quickſands, almoſt unavoidable, it 
in the way of perſons bred in the arms of. wealth and 


7 greatneſs, concludes, that one principal cauſe of tit 
declenſion and ruin of the Perſian empire, was tit of 
bad education of their prinees; becauſe thoſe firſt ef 

(1 


| e had an Influence 92 225 wad became a kind 
as £0 rus 
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ry exceeded all bounds and reſtraints. 


1 


(m) WE 

the cauſes, both of the great corruption of manners 
empire, was their want of public faith. Formerly, 
| ſays he, the King, 


| encomium given by the hiſtorian to the Perſians, 


as he tells us, Never to violate his faith, upon any pre- 


x 


pends. * 


(m) Cyrop. 1.8, P. 239 De exped· Cyr. J. 1. P. 267. 


bs oY 


mule to all their ſucceſſors, under whom every thing 
ſtill degenerated more and more, till at laſt their luxu- | 


Seer. V. Their breach of faith, or want of ſow | 
are informed by Xenophon, that one of 


and thoſe that governed under 
him, thought it an indiſpenſable duty to keep their =_ 
word, and inviolably to obſerve all treaties into which i 
they had entered with the ſolemnity of an oath; and | 
that even with reſpect to thoſe that had rendered 
rex WW themſelves moſt unworthy of ſuch treatment, through 

ner. their per fidiouſneſs and inſincerity: and it was by this 
bin true policy and prudent conduct, that they gained the 
the WY abſolute confidence, both of their own ſubjects, and 
of all their neighbours and allies. This is a very great 


which undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great 
Cyrus; (u) though Kenophon applies it likewiſe to 
that of the younger Cyrus, whoſe grand maxim was, 


tence whatſoever, with regard either to any word hehad 
given, any promiſe he had made, or any treaty he had 
concluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea of the regal 
cignity, and rightly judged, that if probity and truth 
were renounced by the reſt of mankind, they ought 
to find a ſanctuary in the heart of a king; who being 
the bond and centre, as it were, of ſociety, ſhould _ 
jallo be the protector and avenger of faith engaged, 
which is the very foundation whereon the other de- 
Such ſentiments as theſe, ſo noble, and fo worthy 
jof perſons born for government, did not laſt long. 
A falſe prudence, and a ſpurious artificial policy ſoon = 
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ſucceeded in their place. Inſtead of faith, Probity, 
and true merit, ſays Xenophon Co), which heretofor 
the prince uſed to cheriſh and diſtinguiſh, all the chic 
offices of the court began to be filled with thoſe pr, 
tended zealous ſervants of the King, who ſacrifice « 
very thing to his humour and fuppoR intereſts ; * wh, 
hold it as a maxim, That falſchood and deceit, perk 
diouſneſs and perjury, if boldly and artfully put in prac. 
tice, are the ſhorteſt and ſureſt expedients for bring. 
ing about his enterpriſes and deſigns ; who look upo 
a ſcrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, and 
to the engagements into which he has entered, as a 
effect of pulillanimity, incapacity, and want of under. 
ſtanding; and whoſe opinion in ſhort is, that a mu 
is unqualified for government, if he does ſnot prefer 
reaſons and conſiderations of ſtate, before the cxat 
_ obſervation of treaties, ' though concluded i in never 
: enen and ſacred a manner. 
The Aſiatic nations, continues Xenioghon; Gow 
| mitated their prince, who became their example ant 
| Inſtructor in double · dealing and treachery. They ſoo 
gave themſelves up to violence, injuſtice, and impiety: 
and from thence proceeds that ſtrange alteration ant 
difference we find in their manners, as alſo the con 
tempt they (conceived for their ſovereigns, which i 
both the natural conſequence and puniſhment of the 
little regard princes pay to the moſt cred and aſi 
| ſolemnities of religion, 

Surely the oath by which treaties were ſented and 
ratified, and the Deity brought in not only as prelſent, 
but as guarantee of the conditions ſtipulated, is a mol 
| facred and auguſt ceremony, very proper for the {ub 

jecting of earthly i princes to the ſupreme judge of 
heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to judg 
5 them; and for the wee all human e wu 
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the bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the . 
majeſty of God, in reſpect of which it is as nothing. 
Now, if princes will teach their people not to ſtand 
In fear of the Supreme Being, how ſhall they be able 
o ſecure their pgs and reverence to themſelves ? 
When once that _ comes to be extinguiſhed in the 
Tubjefts as well as in the prince, what will become of 
i delity and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars 
Mall the throne be ſupported? () Cyrus had good 
Peaſon to ſay, that he looked upon none as good ſer- 
Wants and faithful ſubjects, but ſuch as had a ſenſe of 
Fcligion, and a reverence for the Deity : nor is at all 
Eſtoniſhing, that the contempt which an impious prince, 
ho has no regard to the ſanctity of oaths, ſhews of 
; od and religion, ſhould ſhake the very foundations 
pf the firmeſt and beſt- eſtabliſned empires, and, ſooner 
| Pr later, occaſion their utter deſtruction. Kings, ſays 
% Plutarch, when any revolution happens in their 
Eominions, are apt to complain bitterly of their ſubC- 
lects unfaithfulneſs and diſloyalty: but they do them 
Wrong ; and forget, that it was themſelves who gave 
hem the firſt leſſons of their diſloyalty, by ſhewing no 
Fcard to juſtice and fidelity, which, on all occaſions, 


ey ſacr ificed, without IDE, to their" OWN n fartieue 
r intereſts. 
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ot the ſeveral 
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I F an ths ancient nations; ee hive any been 
fo highly celebrated, or furniſhed hiſtory with 
ſo many valuable monuments and illuſtrious 
mies, as Greece. In what light ſoever ſhe is con. 
ſidered, whether for the glory of her arms, the vil. 
dom of her laws, or the ſtudy and improvement of 
arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe carried to the utmol 
degree of perfection; and it may truly be ſaid, that in 
all theſe reſpects the has in ſome meaſure been the 
| ſchool of mankind. _ 

It is impoſſible not to be very much affected with 
the hiſtory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially when we con: 
 Gder that it has been tranſmitted to us by writers of 
extraordinary merit, many of whom diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as much by their ſwords, as by their pens; 
and were as great commanders and able ſtateſmen, # 

excellent hiſtorians. 1 confeſs, it is a vaſt advantage 
to have ſuch men for guides; men of an exquilite 
judgment and conſummate prudence ; ; of a juſt 4 
e * eck 


ly the facts and thoughts, as well as the expreſſions 
wherewith they are to be repreſented; but, what is 


firſt origin and eſtabliſhment of the Grecian ſtates. As 
much delight to the reader, I ſhall be as brief as poſ- 


ſible. But before I enter upon that, I think it ne- 
ſhort plan of the ſituation of 
a country; and of the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. 


ceſſary to draw a ki 


„ A TACLE: 1. 


4 geographical deſeription of ancient Greece. 
r. A NctexT Greece, which is now the ſouth part of 


\ Turky in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt by 
den the Egean fea, now called the Archipelago ; on the 
with 
10us 
con. 

wile 
at of 
moſt 
lat in 
| the 


The conſtituent parts of ancient Greece, are Epirns, 
Peloponneſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, 
and Macedonia FOE e 


dus, and the Acroceraunian mountains. e 
The moſt remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the 


i , | 
by Moloſſians, whoſe chief city is Dodona, famous for 
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hoſe city is Buthrotum, where was the palace an 
Was Ambracia, which gives its name to the gulf, 


luguſtus Cæſar, who built over agaiaſt that city, on 


. 
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rfect taſte in every reſpect; and who furniſh not on- 


more, who furniſh all the proper reflections that are 
to accompany thoſe facts; and which are the moſt 
uſeful improvement reſulting from hiſtory. Theſe are 
the rich ſources from whence I ſhall draw all that I 
have to ſay, after I have previouſly inquired into the 


this inquiry muſt be dry, and not capable of affording 


ſouth, by the Cretan, or Candian ſea; on the weſt, 
by the Ionian ſea; and on the north, by Illyria and 


Epirus. This province is ſituate to the weſt, and 
divided from Theſſaly and Macedonia, by mount Pin- 


[the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Chaonians, 
Whoſe principal city is Oricum. The Theſprotians, 


Near to this ſtood Actium, famous for the victory of 42 75 
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ſtood Sparta, or Lacedzmon, and Amyclæ; mount 


Doris, Locris, inhabited by the Croke. " Naupadtun, 


ag2 - © * The) HISTORY ' Book v. 
the hari ade of the gulf, a city named Mecopel 
There were two little rivers in Epirus, very famous in 
fabulous ſtory, Cocytus and Acheron 

Epirus muſt have been very well peopled in len 

times; as Ca) Polybius relates, that Paulus Amilius, 

after having defeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Mate 
donia, deſtroyed. ſeventy cities in that country, the 
greateſt part of which belonged to the Moloſlians; 
and that he carried away from thence no leſs than a 
hundred and fifty thouſand priſoners. | 
Peloponneſus. This is a peninſula, u now called the 
| Morea, joined to the reſt of Greece only by the iſth 
mus of Corinth, that is but ſix miles broad: It is well 
known, that ſeveral princes have attempted i In vain to 
cut through this iſthmus. 
I) be parts of Peloponneſus are Achaia, properly 10 
called; whoſe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patra, 

Oc. F178 in which is Olympia, otherwiſe called Piſa, 
ſeated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which 

the Olympic games uſed to be celebrated. Cyllere, 

the country of Mercury. Meſſenia, in which are thi 
cities of Meſſene, Pylos, in the laſt of which Neſtor 
was born, and Corona. Arcadia, in which ſtood the 
cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, Mantinea, and Megs 
lopolis, Polybius's native place. Laconia, wherein 


Taygetus; ; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tent 
rus. Argolis, in which was the city of Argos, called 

alſo Hippium, famous for the temple of juno; Ne. 
mea, Mycenz, Nauplia, Troezen, and Epidaurus 
wherein was the temple of Aſculapius. 


01 reece, properly fo 4 


The 8 parts of this country were, OR Nr 
which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus 


nc called Lepanto, on for the defeat of ths 
Turks in 157 1. Phocis. Aer 5 _ at the 


Ce- A Stad. bz. P- 2.8 
foot 


foot of mount Parnaſſus, famous for the oracles deli- 
vered there. In this country alſo was mount Helicon. 


tarch's native country. Platæa, famous for the defeat 
of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, 
from whence the Grecian army ſet ſail for the ſiege of 
Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victory of Epami- 


tathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perſian army. 


Phalerus; 
Locri © 2 7 
Theſſaly. The 280 remarkable towns of this pro- 


, trait, famous for the defeat of Xerxes's numerous ar- 


% y by. the vigorous reſiſtance of three hundred Spar- 
lch tans. Phthia. Thebes. Lariſſa. Demetrias. The de- 


ot, kohtful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the river 


the Feneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Oſſa, three mountains 
* celebrated in fabulous ſtory for the battle of the giants. 


the Macedonia. I ſhall only mention a few of the 


eg principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or ach 


ren rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, the 


nt eapital of the country, and the native place of Philip, 
ene. and of his ſon Alexander the Great. Ægæa. Adeſla. 


Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the Olynthiacs of 
led 
Ne Demoſthenes took their name, Torone. Arcanthus. 


uus Theſſalonica, now called Salonichi. Stagira, the place 
If Ariſtotle's birtb. Amphipolis. Philippi, famous 


for the victory gained there by Auguſtus and Anthony 


þ and the river Wen. 2 1 
LY ES The Grecian 1. e 2 
AV f 
* the "There | is a great number of iſlands contiguous to 
t the Greece, - that are very famous in hiſtory. - In the Io- 
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Tz 
* 2 8 


Beotia- . Orchomenos. . Theſpia. Cheronea, Plu- 


2 WIS 7 OED ? — 
Mw Bs ES 
me. A. -- 7 ” 4 n 


nondas. Attica. Megara. Eleuſis. Decelia. Ma- 
Athens, whoſe ports were Piræus, Munichia, and 


and mountains Hymettus and Cithæron. 


vince were, Gomphi. Pharſalia, near which Julius Cæ- 
far. defeated Pompey. Magneſia. Methone, at the ſiege | 
of which Philip loſt his eye. Thermopylæ, a narrow 


orer Brutus and Caſſius. Scotuſſa. Mount Athos: = 
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nian ſea, F with a town of the ſame name, 955 
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= Lemnos, now called Sta/zmene ; and ſtill further, S3. 


„ Ren 40e name of Meteliz. Chios, Scio, renowned 


And particularly in Aolis, Ionia, and Doris. The prin 
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now called Corfu, Cephalene and Zacynthus, now 
Cepbhalona and Zant. Ithaca, the country of Ulyſſes 
and Dulichium. Near the promontory Malea, over. 
againſt Laconia, is Cithera. In the Saronic gulf, are 
gina and Salamine, ſo famous for the naval battle 
between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 
and Aſia lie the Sporades: and the Cyclades ; the moſ 
noted of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, an. 
ciently famous for fine marble. Higher up in the Æge. 
an ſea is Eubœa, now Negropont, ſeparated from the 
main land by a ſmall arm of the ſea, called Euripu. 
The moſt remarkable city of this iſle was Chalci, 
Towards the north is Scyrus; and a good deal higher, 


mothrace. Lower down is Leſbos; whoſe 'princiy! 
city was Mitylene, from whence the iſle has ſince ta 


fror excellent wine. And, laſtly, Samos. Some of thel: 
laſt· mentioned iſles are reckoned to belong to Aſia. 
The ifland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeſt of al 
the iſles contiguous to Greece. It has to the north 
the #gean ſea, or the Archipelago ; and to the ſouth, 


the African ocean. Its principal towns were Gortym Wii 


Cydon, Gnoſſus; its mountains Dicte, Ida, and Cory: 
cus. Its labyrinth is famous over all the world. 
The Grecians had colonies in moſt of theſe iſles, 
They had.likewile ſettlements in Sicily, and in par 
of Italy towards Calabria (50; which places are for 
that reaſon called Gracia Magna. 


7 4 — 


cc) But their grand ſettlement was in Aſia Minor, 
8 cipal towns of Xolis are, Cumz, Phocæa, Elea. 01 
Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Cob. 
phon, and Epheſus. Of Doris, Halicarnaſſus and Cu- 
They had alſo a great number of colonies diſperſed 
vp and down in different parts of the world; whered 
I ſhall give ſome account, as occaſion ſhall offer. 
% Strab. 1.6. p. 253. (e Plia. 1.6, c. 2. Kd 
„„ 


- 


— 


A 


years. 
of Sicyone, which is the moſt ancient), to the ſiege 


28 20. 


The third is dated from the 1 of the reign 


uth, of Darius to the death of Alexander the Great; which 
yu, is the fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory ; and takes in 5 
ory the term of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from 


the year of the world 3483 to the year 3681. . 


decline; and continues to their final ſubjection by the 


inot, the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking and 
pri ¶ deſtruction of Corinth by the Conſul L. Mummius, ia 

0f 38583 partly from the extinction of the kingdom of 5 
oy the Seleucides in Aſia, by Pompey, in the year of the 
Cal 


ncludes in all two hundred and ninety-three years. 


po on of the Grecian hiſtory into four ſeveral ages. 


HE Grecian hiſtory may be divided into four 
different ages, all noted by ſo many memorable - 
epocha's ; þ all which together include the ſpace of 21 54 


The firſt age extends from the foundation of the ſe- 
veral petty kingdoms of Greece, (beginning with that 


of Troy; and comprehends about a thouſand years, 
namely, from the year of the world 1820 to the year 
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The ſecond begins from the raking of Troy to the EE 
rcign of Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes; at which period 
the Grecian hiſtory begins to be intermixed with that 
of the Perſians; and contains the ſpace of ſix hundred 
ſxty»three years from the your of the world 28 20 to 


The fourth and laſt age commences from the death i 
of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to 


Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal of 


prorld 3939; and of the kingdom of the Lagides in 
Egypt, by Auguſtus, anno mun. 3974. This laſt age 


Of thele four diſtinct ages, I ſhall in this place only 
touch upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccin&t manner, 
uſt to give the reader ſome general notion of that ob- 

. 5 0 2 * cure 


1 Chaldee tranſlation ; and the word EAA, which wi 
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ſcure period; becauſe thoſe times, at leaſt a great part 
of them, have more of fable in them than of real hi. 
ſtory 3 and are wrapt up in ſuch darkneſs and obſcuti. 
ty, as are very hard, if not impoſſible, to penetrate: 
and I have often declared already, that fuch a dark and 
laboribus 1 inquiry, though very uſeful for thoſe tha 
are for going to the bottom of hiſtory, Wes not come 
within te Pian of my deſign. 


ARTICLE m. 
7 he primitive origin of the Grecians. 


IN order to arrive at any certain knowledge cop 
IJ cerning the firſt origin of the Grecian nations, we 
muſt neceſſarily have recourſe to the accounts we hare 
of it in holy ſcripture. 
cad) Javan or Ion, (for in Hebrew the Se letten 
: differently pointed form theſe two different names), th 
fon of Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, was certain 

the father of all thoſe nations that went under the ge. 
neral "denomination of Greeks, though he has ber 
looked upon as the father of the Ionians only, which 
were but one particular nation of the Greeks. But the 

Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, git 
no other appellation to the whole body of the Grecia 
nations, than that of Ionians. Ce) And, for this re 
fon, Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel, 15 men- 
; es under the name of the King of * Jovan. 
J  Javan had four ſons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, 
| land Dodanim. As Javan was the original father q 

the Grecians in general, no doubt but his four ſons 
were the heads and founders of the chief tribes and 
principal branches of that nation, which became i 
Feat rages; F ages ſo renowned for arts and arms. 
Eliza is the ſame as Ellas, as it is rendered in the 


| uſed as the common appellation of the whole Pert 
in the ſame manner as the word „ExAag was of the 


Wo 1 5 „ (Ce) Dan. vin. 21. (f) Gen. x. _ 
oY  Shreus een rex Gracie ; ; "inthe Hebrew, rex Javane | wh | 
| | | 101 
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; whole country, has no other derivation. The city of 
Elis, very ancient in Peloponneſus, the Elyſian fields, 
b. WW the river Eliſſus, or Iliſſus, have long retained the marks 
ri Mof their being derived from Eliza; and have contribu- 
e: ted more to preſerve his memory, than the hiſtorians 
C themſelves of the nation, who were inquiſitive after 
a 


ne 


| obliged to give ſome account of their opinions alſo in 
o LINN = 


ane his brethren did, in ſome part of Greece, perhaps in 
Achaia, or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in 
tei N Peloponneſus. „%% 2%, i 


the it is not to be doubted, but that Chittim was the fa- 
ing mer of the Macedonians, according to the authority of 
dee firſt book of the Maccabees ; (g) in the beginning 
cl ON of which it is ſaid, that Alexander, the ſon of Philip. 
vic we Macedonian, went out of his country, which was 
the BW that of Cetthim * [or Chittim], to make war againſt 
de Darius King of Perſia. And, in the eighth chapter, 
iu ſpeaking of the Romans, and their victories over the laſt 
ic Bi kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perſeus +, the two laſt- 
nel mentioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans, 
„ Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theſſaly and 
oy Epirus were the portion of this fourth ſon of Javan. 
5 The impious worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 


him. 


(8) 1 Macc. i. 1. 4 5 e 

Egreſſus de terra Cethim. 

7 Philippum et Perſ:um Cetheorum regem. I 57. 
| f d &nv &aJavs T7 Roy Evparng, Stepliannss 


rain, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel; for I think myſelf 


Tarſis was the ſecond ſon of Javan. He ſettled, as 


as the city Dodona þ itſelf, are proofs that fome re- 
membrance of Dodanim had remained with the people 


| who derived their firſt ftabliſhment and origin from | 


This 
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* + Achaians, It is obſervable, that the word Græcus is 


_ firſt improvement to a ſtate of urbanity and politenels, 


fend themlelves againſt violence and oppreſſion. At 
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Ibis is all that can be ſaid with any certainty con. 
cerning the true origin of the Grecian nations. The 
holy ſcripture, whoſe defign is not to ſatisfy our curiv. 
ſity, but to nouriſh and improve our piety, after ſex. 
tering theſe few rays of light, leaves us in utter dark. 
neſs concerning the reſt of their hiſtory ; which there. 
fore can only be collected from profane authors. 

If we may believe (4) Pliny, the Grecians were ſo 
called from the name of an ancient king, of whon 
they had but a very uncertain tradition. Homer, in 
his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
not once uſed in Virgil. DE 

Ihe exceeding ruſticity of the firſt Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in queſtion the teſti 

mony of their own hiſtorians upon that article. But 

a people, ſo vain of their origin, as to adorn it by 
fiction and fables, we may be ſure would never think 
of inventing any thing in its diſparagement. (i) Who 
would imagine, that the people to whom the world is 
indebted for all her knowledge in literature and the 
ſciences, ſhould be deſcended from mere ſavages, who 
knew no other law than force, and were ignorant 
even of agriculture? And yet this appears plainly to 
be the caſe, from the divine honours they decreed to 
the perſon ( who firſt taught them to feed upon 

corns, as a more delicate and wholeſome nouriſhment 
than herbs. There was ſtill a great diſtance from this 


Nor did they indeed arrive at the latter, till after 
%%% A d ä ( 
I he weakeſt were not the laſt to underſtand the 
_ neceſſity of living together in ſociety, in order to de 


| firſt they built ſingle houſes at a diſtance from one 
another; the number of which inſenſibly increaſing 
formed in time towns and cities. But the bare livin 
N „ e 27 Tad together 
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ople. Egypt and Phœnicia had the honour of doing 


J. 
.ind civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they ſent 
. among them. The latter taught them navigation, 


ſciences, and initiated them into their myſteries, 
(m) Greece, in her infant-ſtate, was expoſed to great 


people had no fettled correſpondence, and no ſuperior 


power to give laws to the reſt, every thing was deter- 
mined by force and violence. 'The ſtrongeſt invaded 


ers, who were obliged to ſeek new ſettlements elſe- 


rho born in the country where they lived, to diſtinguiſh 
ant themſelves from the reſt of the nations, that had ab 
; to I moſt all tranſplanted themſelves from place to place. 

| to Such were in general the firſt beginnings of Greece. 

1 + e muſt now enter into a more particular detail, and 
cnt Neive a brief account of the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 


eifferent ftates, whereof the whole country conſiſted. 


ARTICLE IV. : 


peagues of land depending upon it. 


5G (m) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 2. | ; 


rogether in ſociety was not ſufficient to poliſh ſuch I 


this. CI) Both theſe nations contributed to inſtru _ 
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writing, and commerce; the former the knowledge of 
their laws and polity, gave them a taſte for arts and 


commotions and frequent revolutions ; becauſe, as the 


the lands of their neighbours which they thought moſt 
fertile and delightful, and diſpoſſeſſed the lawful own- 


where, As Attica was a dry and barren country, its 
inhabitants had not the ſame invaſions and outrages to 
fear; and therefore, conſequently, kept themſelves in 
poſſeſſion of their ancient territories: for which rea- 
ſon they took the name of avrsxtoc, that is, men 


The different ſtates into which Greece was divided. 
* thoſe early times kingdoms were but inconſider- 
1 able, and of very ſmall extent; the title of king- 
dom being often given to a ſingle city, with a few | 
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En) Sicyon. The moſt ancient kingdom of Greece 
Vas that of Sicyon; whoſe beginning is placed by Fy. MW v 
ſebius thirteen hundred and thirteen years before, the T 
firſt Olympiad. Its duration is believed: to avs been WM 
about a thouſand years. ſo! 
co) Argos. The kingdom of n 6 in x Pelopon. as 

a began a thouſand and eighty years before the Mi vit 
| firſt Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The fi rio 

king of it was Inacyus. His ſucceſſors were, his ſte 
ſon PHORONEUS; Apis; ARGUS, from whom the the 
country took its name; and after ſeveral others, Gz. vi. 
LANOR, who was dethroned and expelled his kingdom the 
by Daxavs, the Egyptian. (y) The ſucceſſors of this Nec 


laſt were, firſt, LVNcEus, the fon of his brother Ægyp- ma 
tus, who alone, of fifty brothers, eſcaped the cruelty Ml (es 

of the Danaides ; then Anas, PROETVS, and Ac Nef 

5 SIUS.. [4-9-3859 4 
Of 8 a to the laſt, was bing Perſeus fide 

| who having, when he was grown up, unfortunateh (this 
killed his grandfather Acriſius, and not being able w bp. 
bear the fight of Argos, where he committed that call 
involuntary murder, withdrew to ene and there of 

97 5 fixed the ſeat of his kingdom. to 2 
___ Mycene. Perſeus then tranſlated the ſeat of e 
9 kingdom from Argos to Mycenz. He left ſeveri ther 
ſons behind him; among others, Alcæus, Sthenelus ſon 
and Electryon. | Alcæus was the father of Ampbitij -. 
on; Sthenelus of Euryſtheus; and Electryon of Ale or! 
mena. Amphitryon married ee upon whom nto 
. Jupiter begat Hercules. 1 

' _*. Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world te reig 
fame day; but as the birth of the former was, by of F 
-Juno's management, antecedent to that of the latte. 4 
Hercules was forced to be ſubject to him, and ws the 
obliged by his order to undertake the twelve labour Ca, | 
ſo celebrated in fable. _ wel 
The kings who reigned at Mpceus after Perſen 5 
WOE A. 1 516 Ant: J . * 245 Euſeb. in chron. AN Nept 


wel 


„„ ’ of 'Gxztcas”  - am 
were ELECTRYON, STHENELUS, and Euxrsrhvs. 
The laſt, after the death of Hercules, declared open 


ving killed Euryſtheus in battle, they entered victo- 
nous into Peloponneſus, and made themſelves . ma- 


om the country. Three years after this, being decei- 
is ved by the ambiguous expreſſion of the oracle, they 


vp- BY made a ſecond attempt, which likewiſe proved fruit: 
ly i les. This was about twenty yours. before the "Ong Rs 


Rl. Nof Troy. 


| ATREUs, the fon of Pelops, uncle by the mother” s 
vs; ſide to Euryſtheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor. And in 
rely {ſh this manner the crown came to the deſcendents of Pe- 

- to bps; from whom Peloponneſus, which before was 
that i called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred 
here of the two brothers, Atreus and T hyeſtes, Is known 


to all the world. 


e PLISTHENES, the fon of Atreus, ſubevpded his 65. 
ven cher in the kingdom of Mycenæ; which he left to his 
lus ſon AGAMEMNON, who was ſucceeded by his fon O 
ir ESTES. T he kingdom of Mycenz was filled with e- 


into the family of Pelops. 


the reigned after their father, and were at laſt driven out 
„ ef Peloponneſus by the Heraclide. ; 
lattel Athens, (g CECROPs, a native of Egypt, was 5 
dv the founder of this kingdom. Having ſettled in Atti - 


twelve diſtricts. He alſo eſtabliſhed 1 Areopagus. 


; welt 2 A, * 244%, 1 C. 1556. | 


war againſt his deſcendents, apprehending they might 
ſome time or other attempt to dethrone him; which, 
as it happened, was done by the Heraclidæ: for, ha- 


is WR ters of the country. But, as this happened before 
ne the time determined by fate, a plague enſued, which, 
b. Vith the direction of an oracle, obliged n to quit 


normous and horrible crimes, from the time it n. 


TIsaMENES and PENTHILUs, fn of Oreſtes, 


ca, he divided all the country ſubject to him, into 
This auguſt tribunal, in the reign of his ſucceſſor 
RANAUS, adjudged the famous difference between 
Neptune and Mars. In his time happened Deucali- 
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ore the firſt Olympiad, and conſequently in the yea 
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on's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica Was much 
more ancient, being a thouſand and twenty years be 


of the world 2208. 

A HIC TvoN, the third King of Athens, procure 
2 a confederacy between twelve nations, which afſem. 
bled twice a- year at Thermopylæ, there to offer th 
common ſacrifices, and to conſult together upon the 
affairs in general, as alſo upon the affairs of each natiq 
in particular. This convention was called the 
ſembly of the Amphidtyons. 

The reign of ERECTHEUS 1s remarkable for then 

rival of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughte 

Proſerpine, as allo for the jlaflitmtien of the ity ſteris 
at Eleuſis. 
7 Ibe reign of R GRUs, the ſon of Pandion, i 
the moſt illuſtrious period of the hiſtory of the heron 
In his time are placed the expedition of the Argonautz 
the celebrated labours of Hercules; the war of Ming, 
| ſecond King of Crete, againſt the Athenians the ſto 
of Theſeus and Ariadne. | 
ITukskus ſucceeded his father Fgeds. Cecrop 
had divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve d 
ſtricts, ſeparated from each other. Theſeus brought 
the people to underſtand the advantages of comma 
government, and united the twelve boroughs into on 
city or body- Js in which the whole authority wa 


Copnkus was the laſt King of Athens : he devote 
5 himſelf to die for his people. 

) After him the title of King was extinguiſhed) 
mong the Athenians. Mzpo his ſon was ſet at tht 
head of the commonwealth with the title of 4rcho 
that is to ſay, preſident, or governor. The firſt Ar 
chontes were for life: but the Athenians, growing 
weary of a government which they till thought bore 
- too great a reſemblance to royal power, made their, Ar 


""C#J A: M. 2720. Ant. TC 1284. 
5 A. M. 2934. . 4 C. 1070; 


chonts 


bf GR EIA. | 303 


o an annual office. 


oaſt of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Si- 


ower and dominion. 


reſentations. - 


ears before the Chriſtian zra. 


roh ing of Mycenæ. Having ſurvived his two ſons, the 
eins, he began to think of chuſing a ſucceſſor, by 
uottoking out for a huſband for his daughter Helena. 


Il the pretenders to this princeſs bound themſelves by 


ears with her huſband, before ſhe was carried off by 


ed hich rape was the cauſe of the Trojan war. Greece. 
ted not properly begin to know or experience her uni- 
goed ſtrength, till the famous ſiege of that city, where 
Ar e Achilles's, the Ajaxes, the Neſtors, and the Ulyſ- 


roy after a ten years ſiege, much about the time that 


09 A 2549. _— C. 1455. 


hontes ele ctive every ten years, and at laſt reduced i it 
(% Thebes. CaDMvus, who came by fo from the 


on, ſeized upon that part of the country which was 
ſterwards called Bœotia. He built there the city of 

Whebes, or at leaſt a citadel, which from his own 

ame he called Cadmea, and there fixed the ſeat of his Y 


The fatal misfortune of 1 one of bis ſucceſ. i 
"rs, and of Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their ſon, of 
fteocles and Polynices, who were born of the inceſtu- 
us marriage of Jocaſta with Oedipus, have furniſhed 
mple matter for fabulous narration and theatrical re- 


Sparta or Lacedæmon. It is. ſuppoſed, that LELIX, 7 
he firſt King of Laconia, began his reign about 1 1310 £ 


TYNDARUS, the ninth King of Lacedæmon, had, 5 


y Leda, Caſtor and Pollux, who were twins, beſides _ 
iclena, and Clitemneſtra the wife of Agamemnon, 


hath, to abide by, and entirely to ſubmit to the choice = 
hich the lady herſelf ſhould make, who determined 
n favour of Menelaus, She had not lived above three 


Alexander Paris, ſon of Priam King of the Trojans : 5 


&ss, gave Aſia ſufficient reaſons to forebode her fu. 
re ſubjection to their poſterity. The Greeks took 


Jephtha governed the people o of God ; chat f hy mw 3 


Nane. 
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and from their time the ſceptre always continued joint 


ticular kings. It was at firſt ſubject to thoſe of Alg 
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ding to Biſhop Uſher, in the year of the world 2829 
and 1184 years before Jeſus Chriſt. This epocha j 
famous in hiſtory, and ſhould carefully be remember, 
ed, as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four comple 
years, from one celebration of the Olympic: games tg 
another. We ſhall elſewhere give an account of the 

inſtitution of theſe games, which were celebrated ex. 

ry four years, near the town of Piſa, otherwiſe called 

Olympia. 5 

The common æra of the Olympiads begins | in the 
ſummer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years be 
fore Jeſus Chriſt, from the games, in which Corebu 
won the prize in the races. 

Pourſcore years after the taking of Troy, the He. 

raclidz re-entered the Peloponneſus, and ſeized Lace 

dqæmon; where two brothers, Euryſthenes and Pro 
. cles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, began to reign togethe, 


irt. 


ranſi 


ler, 
7 itch 
lex. 
beate 


ly in the hands of the deſcendents of thoſe two fani 
lies. Many years after this, Lycurgus inſtituted tha 
body of laws for the Spartan ſtate, which render 
both the legiſlator and republic ſo famous in hiltoy, 
I ſhall ſpeak of them at large in the ſequel. 
Corinth. (a) Corinth began later than the other 
| cities I have been ſpeaking of, to be governed by pat 


and Mycenz : at laft Siſyphus, the ſon of Alu 
made himſelf maſter of it. But his deſcendents wee|patio 
diſpoſſeſſed of the throne by the Heraclidz, about 110 

ears after the ſiege of Troy. 
Ihe regal power after this came to the deſcendent 
of Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was chang 
into an ariſtocracy ; that is, the reins of the govert- 
ment were in the bands of the elders, who anvually 
| Choſe from among themſelves a chief magiſtrate, whon 
they called Prytanis. At laſt Cypſelus having gained 
the people, uſurped the ſupreme authority, which he 
Ow * 2628. Ant. J. C. 1376. N 


ed th 
biſto1 
(x) 
| (0) 


| audi 


8 
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to learning, and the „ and 8 
em hie gaue to leirned men {113177 


heir kings, of whom CaRANus was the firſt, were de- 


beaten and taken by the Romans 3 in all 626 e 


A R T 1071. E 50 
" Colonies 17 the Greeks font into Aſia a Milter. 


Argos, and Lacedæmon, among them. 


be So great a revolution as this almoſt changed the face 
ariſe the country, and made way for ſeveral very famous 
905 tranſmigrations; which the better to underſtand, and 


w— 


(9) 9 who reened in 1 de 0 75 . 
| whom: he appe 


1 be (*) A. M. 3191. Ant. J. C. 183 17. 
(1) Strab. I. 8. p. 383. Cc. ; 9 17. p. 396 . 


5 306 
ranſmitted: to his ſon Periander; - who was mne a- 
oy the Grecian ſages, on account of the love he 


Macedonia. It was a long time before the Greeksbad. 
ny great regard to Macedonia. (x) Her kings, living 
etired in woods and mountains, ſeemed not to be con- 
dered as a part of Greece. They pretended, that 


cended from Hercules. Philip, and his fon Alexan- 
ler, raiſed the glory of this kingdom to a very high 
itch, It had ſubſiſted 47 1 years before the death of - 
lexander, and continued 155 more, till Perſeus was 


E have already obſerved, that, fourſcore years 

after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidæ re- 
585 Peloponneſus, after having defeated the Pelo- 
pidæ, that is, T iſamenes and Penthilus, ſons of Ore- 
Ries ; and that they divided the kingdoms of Mycens,. 


to ben the clearer . of the ſituation of the Grecian on 


ned the flood that bears his name, had, by 

er Pyrrba his 3 105 two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. A 
a This laſt, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reign= 
on {Wed there i in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the 
neo biſtorians of his country, gave the name of Hellener 
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to the Greeks. He had three: ſons, Eolus Dorus, 
and Xuthus. ſeniz 
_ -  Zolus, who was: [the eldeſt; Jaded his Father Arill 
and, beſides Theſſaly, had Locris and Bœotia added ty Si 

his Joimninionsl! Several of his deſcendents went into Jus, 
Peloponneſus, with Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, King fron 

of Phrygia, from whom Peloponneſus took its name, [Hers 


and ſettled themſelves in Laconia. ſettle 
The country contiguous to Parnaſſus, fell to the M [took 
ſhare of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 2 and 


Tuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon ſome par. c 
_ ticular diſguſt, to quit his country, retired into Att. ok 
ca; where he married the daughter of Evechtheu Ml 


| King of the. Athenians ; - by whom he had two ſons A 
Achzus and Ion Zn 
An involuntary murder cotintel by Achay they 
obliged him to retire to Peloponneſus, which was the uy" 


Called E. gialza, of which one part was from him cal. 
1 185 ed Achaia. His deſcendents ſettled at Lacedæmon. eme 
Ion, having ſignalized himſelf by his victories, wi 
: Invited by the Athenians to govern their city, and 
gave the country his name: for the inhabitants of At 
_ rica were likewiſe called Jonians. The number of the 
_ citizens increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the Athenian 
were obliged ro fend a colony of the Tonians into Pe 
loponneſus ; who Hrewile wow the name to the cou 
try they poſſeſſed. 
Thus all the inhabitants 17 Peloponneſus, thou 
compoſed of different people, were united under tie 
names of 4cheans and lJonians. A 
I Wbe Heraclidz, foutſcote years after the raking d = 
| Troy, reſolved ſeriouſſy to recover Peloponneſui 
Which of right belonged to them. They had * 
principal leaders, ſons of Ariſtomachus, namely, I 
menes, Creſphontes, Ariſtodemus. The laſt dying, l 
two ſons, - Euryſthenes and Procles, ſucceeded hin 
The ſucceſs of their expedition was as happy as tit 
motive was juſt, and they recovered the poſſeſſion d 
| "their ar.cient dominion, | "Argos! fell to Tinchies, * 
ent 
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ſenia to Creſphonees and Kaconls to the two ſons of 
Ariſtodemus. 

Such of the 1 as were Fe UM Ko- 
lus, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven 
from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the - 
Heraclidz into Peloponneſus, after ſome ay "oben 
ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor which from them 
took the name of Rolis, where they founded Smyrna, 
and eleven other cities: but the town of Smyrna 

came afterwards into the hands of the Ionians. The 
Kolians became likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſeveral cities of 

A 

| As for the Achæans of Mycene ood Argos, being 
Ecompelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidz, 
they ſeized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that 
time in a part of Peloponneſus. The latter fled at firſt 
Ito Athens their original country; from whence they 
Wome time afterwards departed, under the conduct of 
Nileus and Androcles, both ſons of Codrus; and ſei- 
bed upon that part of the coaſt of Aſia Minor which 
lies between Caria and Lydia, and from them was na- 
ned Jonia. Here they built twelve cities, Epheſus, 
Clazomenæ, Samos, Go. 
(2) The power of the 3 who had then ; 
KCodrus for their King, being very much augmented by 
che great number of refugees that were fled into their 
; une, the Heraclidz thought proper to oppoſe the 
progreſs of their power, and for that reaſon made war 
pon them. The latter were worſted in a battle, but 
ſtill remained maſters of Megaris, where they built 
Negara, and ſettled the Dorians in that , in the 
oom of the Ionians. 
| (a) One part of the Dorians continued in the coun · 
| 7 after the death of Codrus, another went to Crete; 
he greateſt number ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor 
hich from them was called Doris, where they built 
alicarnaſſus, Cnidus, and other cities, and made them- 
elves maſters of the iſland of Rhodes, Cos, * 1 

(2) Strabs p. 33. 1 . 75 
d 2 The 
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70. Type Grecian. dialects. 
ow will r now FM more eaſy to underſtand what we 
have to ſay concerning the ſeveral Grecian dialed, 
'Theſe were four in number: the Attic, the Ionic, 
the Doric, and the Folic. They were in reality fo 
different languages, each of them perfect in its kind, 
and uſed by a diſtinct nation; but yet all derived from, 
and grounded upon the ſame original tongue. And 
this diverſity of languages can no wiſe appear wonder. 
ful, in a country where the inhabitants conſiſted of 
different nations, that did not depend upon one en. 
other, but had each its particular territories. 
1. The Attic diale& is that which was uſed in A. 
5 thens, and the country round about. This dialect has 
been chiefly uſed by Thucydides, Ariſtophanes, Plato, 
Uocrates, Xenophon, and Demoſthenes. 
2. The Tonic dialect was almoſt the ſame with the 
ancient Attic 3 but after it had paſſed into ſeverd 
towns of Aſia Minor, and into the adjacent iſlands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the 
people of Achaia, it received a ſort of new tincture, 
and did not come up to that perfect delicacy which 
the Athenians afterwards attained to. 17 8 
| 1 Herodotus writ in this dialect. 
| . The Doric was firſt in uſe. among the Spar tans, 
85 ad the people of Argos. It paſſed afterwards into T- 
pirus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes 
and Theocritus, both of them e ory Pindar, 
followed this dialect. 
4. The #olic Hale was at fiſt uſed by be Beo 
tian and their neighbours, and then in Aolis, a coun 
try in Aſia Minor, between Ionia and Myſia, whic 
contained ten or twelve cities, that were Grecian colo- 
nies. Sappho and Alcæus, of whoſe works very little 
remains, wrote in this dialect. We find alſo a mix 
ture of it in the writings of N Pindar, Ho- 
mer, and Any others. 5 


AR TI 


o 
un. 
nich 
olo· 
ittle 
NIX 
Hor 
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The republican form of government almoſt generally 


3 ; eſtabliſhed throug hout Greece. EL 


| N HE reader may have obſerved, in the little I have 


| faid about the ſeveral ſettlements of Greece, 


that the primordial ground of all thoſe different ſtates 


was monarchical government, which was the moſt an- 


cient of all forms, the moſt univerſally received and 


eſtabliſhed, the moſt proper to maintain peace and 


concord, and which, as (b) Plato obſerves, is formed 
ppon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
gentle and moderate dominion which fathers exerciſe 


over their families, 


But as the ſtate of things degenerated by degrees, 
through the injuſtice of uſurpers, the ſeverity of lawful 
maſters,” the inſurrections of the people, and a thou- 
ſand accidents and revolutions that happened in thoſe 
ſtates; a different ſpirit ſeized the people, which pre- 


vailed over all Greece, kindled a violent deſire of li · 
berty, and brought about a general change of govern- 


ment every where, except in Macedonia: ſo that mo- 
narchy gave way to a republican government; which 
however was diverſified into almoſt as many various 
forms as there were different cities, according to the 


different genius and peculiar character of each people. 


However, there ſtill remained a kind of tincture or 
leaven of the ancient monarchical government, which 
frequently inflamed the ambition of private citizens, 
and made them deſire to become maſters of their coun- 
try. In almoſt every ſtate of Greece, ſome private 
perſons aroſe, who, without any right to the throne, 
either by birth, or election of the citizens, endeavoured 
to advance themſelves to it by cabal, treachery, and 
violence; and who, without any reſpect for the laws, 
or regard to the public good, exereiſed a fovereign au 
thority, with a deſpotic empire and arbitrary ſway. In 
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order to ſupport their unjuſt uſurpations in the midſt of WM that 
diſtruſts and alarms, they thought themſelves oblige 
to prevent imaginary, or to ſuppreſs real conſpiracies, 
by the moſt cruel proſeriptions; and to facrifice to ö 
their on ſecurity all thoſe whom merit, rank, wealth, WW mak 
_ zeal for liberty, or love of their country, rendered 
obnoxious to a ſuſpicious and unſettled government, 
which found itſelf hated by all, and was ſenſible it de. 
ſerved to be ſo. It was this cruel and inhuman treat. 
ment that rendered theſe men ſo odious, and brought 
upon them the appellation of * Tyrants, and which 
- furniſhed ſuch ample matter for the declamation of o- 
rators, and the tragical repreſentations of the theatre, 
All theſe cities and diſtricts of Greece, that ſeemed 
ſo entirely different from one another, in their laws, 
_ cuſtoms, and intereſts, were nevertheleſs formed and 
combined into one ſole, entire, and united body; 


_ - 


the reader's whole attention. | 
We ſhall ſee, in the following volumes, a ſmall ns 
tion, confined within a country not equal to the foutti 
part of France, diſputing empire with the moſt power. 
ful throne then upon the earth; and we ſhall fee this 
handful of men, not only making head againſt the in. 
vumerable army of the Perſians, but diſperſing, rout 
ing, and cutting them to pieces, and ſometimes redu- 
ceing the Perſian pride ſo low, as to make them ſubmit 
to conditions of peace, as ſhameful to the conquered, 
as glorious for the conquerors. „„ 
Among all the cities of Greece, there were two 


which Jam now to open, and which certainly merit 


| * This word originally ſignified no more than King, and was ancient 
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cM thar particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and acquired 

nm authority and a kind of ſuperiority over the reſt, 
„by the mere dint of their merit and conduct. Theſe 
wo were Lacedzmon and Athens. As theſe cities 
„me a conſiderable figure, and act an illuſtrious part 
dnn the enſuing hiſtory; before I enter upon particulars, 

t, 1 think I ought firſt to give the readers ſome idea of 


. WE their reſpective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of 
t Lycurgus and Solon, will furniſh me with the greateſt 
part of what I have to ſay upon this head. 
7 San ooh os 69 oc of, 3 


t 
The Spartan government. Laws eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. 


5 
f FUHERE is perhaps nothing in profane hiſtory bet- 
ke ter atteſted, and at the ſame time more inere - 


nd WY dible, than what relates to the government of Sparta, 
114 WF and their diſcipline eſtabliſhed in it by Lycurgus (c). 
al WY This legiſlator was the ſon of Eunomus, one of the 
ed wo kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 


have been eaſy for Lycurgus to have aſcended the 
throne after the death of his eldeſt brother, who left 


ne 
its no ſon behind him; and, in effect, he was King for ſome 


days. But as ſoon as his ſiſter- in- law was found to be 
na. vith child, he declared, that the crown belonged to 
th her fon, if ſhe had one; and from thenceforth he go- 
er · N verned the kingdom, only as his guardian. In the 
this mean time, the widow ſent to him underhand, that if 
in. he would promiſe to marry her when he was King, ſhe 
zut- ¶ would deſtroy the fruit of her womb. So deteſtable a 
du · ¶ propoſal ſtruck Lycurgus with horror: however, he 
wit ¶ eoncealed his indignation; and amuſing the woman with 
different pretences, ſo managed it, that ſhe went out 


as born, he proclaimed him King; and took eare to 
Wave him brought up and educated in a proper manner. 


4 


Tu. 


x , 


the genius, character, manners, and government of 


ber full time, and was delivered. As ſoon as the child 55 


and experienced perſons he could meet with in the ar 
of government. He began with the iſland of Crets 


1 4 che world. 
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This pritice, on account of the joy which the peoyl 
teſtified at his birth, was named Charilaus. | 
cd) The tate was at this time in great diſorder; 
the authority, both of the Kings and the laws, being ab. 
ſolutely deſpiſed and unregarded. No curb was ſirony 
enough to reſtrain the audaeiouſneſs of the people, 
which every day inereaſed more and more. 
L yeurgus was ſo courageous as to form the deſign of 
making a thorough reformation in the Spartan govern. 
ment: and to be the more capable of making wiſe re. 
gulations, he thought fit to travel into ſeveral coun 
tries, in order to acquaint himſelf with the different 
manners of other nations, and to conſult the moſt able 


whoſe hard and auſtere laws were very famous : fron 
thence he paſſed into Alia, where quite different cu 
ſtoms prevailed : and, laſt of all, he went into Egypt 
which was then the ſeat of ſcience, wiſdom, and 
good counſels. 
ce) His long abſence aw made his country the 
more deſirous of his return: and the kings themſelves 
importuned him to that effect, being ſenſible how mud 
they ſtood in need of his authority to keep the peoplk 
within bounds, and in ſome degree of ſubjection and 
order. When he came back to Sparta, he undertook 
to change the whole form of their government; being 
_ perſuaded, that a few Nu laws would produce 
no great effect. 
Blut before hes _ this deſign 3 in execution, he wen 

to Delphos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; where, 
after having offered his ſacrifice, he receiv ed that f 
mous anſwer, in which the prieſteſs called. him 4 fritui 
of the gods, and rather a god than a man. And 
for the favour he defired, of being able to frame a ſet 
of good laws for his country, ſhe told him, the god hal 
heard his prayers, and that the commonwealth he ws 
going to eſtabliſh, would be the moſt excellent ſtate l 


Ca Plut. in vit. Lycur. Pp» 41. 8 3) Id, ibid. 6 42 0 


„ enn ms 
On his return to Sparta, the firſt thing he did, was 
to bring over to his deſigns the leading men of the Ch- 


ty; whom he made acquainted with his views. When 
b. he was aſſured of their approbation and concurrence, 


2. he went into the public market · place, accompanied 
. Vvich a number of armed men, in order to aſtoniſh 
nd intimidate thoſe h * deſire to oppbie: his 
of WF undertaking. - 225 : 
m. The new form of government which he introduced 
fe. into Sparta, may properly be N to three prin- 
* 1 inſtitutions. 7 1 

* | 1. INSTITUT] ON. The Senate. | 

2 (f) of all the new regulations or inſtitutions made 
et, by Lycurgus, the greateſt and moſt conſiderable was 
on chat of the ſenate 3 which, by tempering and balan- 
ing, as Plato obſerves, the too abſolute power of the 
b kings by an authority of equal weight and influence 
* with theirs, became the principal 10 upport and preſer- 


vation of that ſtate. For whereas before, it was ever 
Lunſteady, and tending one while towards tyranny, by - 
the violent proceeding of the kings; at other times 
towards democracy, .by the exceſlive power of the 
people; the ſenate ſerved as a kind of counterpoiſe 
to both, Which kept the ſtate in a due equilibrium, 
and preſerved it in a firm and ſteady ſituation ; the 
twenty-eight * ſenators, of which it conliſted, fiding 
With the king, when the people were graſping at too 
much power; and, on the other band, eſpouſing the 
lintereſts of the people, whenever the biegt ene 
Ito carry their authority too far. 


* Lycurgus, having thus tempered the government, 
ww [thoſe that came after him thought the power of the 
da birty that compoſed the ſenate, till too - ſtrong and 


nete. and therefore, as a check upon them, they 
deviſed the authority of the f Erbert, 8 about an * . 


(f) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 42. 


e i * This council confiſted of thirty 8 including I two mY 
4 The word e conptroller or _ 1 


of the country. In order therefore to baniſh inſolence, 
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 alend'aad-thiny: fairs e e e 

were five in number, and remained but one year in 
office. They were all choſen out of the people; and 
in that reſpect conſiderably reſembled the tribunes of 


the people among the Romans. Their authority ex. 1 
tended to the arreſting and impriſoning the perſons of med 
their kings, as it happened in the caſe of Pauſanias Lac 

The inſtitution of the Ephori began in the reign of e 
2 165 Pen Hy ; whoſe wife reproaching him, that he bene 
would leave his children the regal authority in a work: nit 

condition than he had received it; On the contrary, laid, 
ſaid he, I ſhall leave it them in a much better condi. ing 
tion, as it will be more permanent and laſting. of L 

The Spartan government then was not purely mo- he \ 

narchical. The nobility had a great ſhare in it, and be. t 
the people were not excluded. Each part of this bo. ſoul 

dy-: politic, in proportion as it contributed to the pu-, 
blic good, found in it their advantage; ſo that, in ſpite ber 
of the natural reſtleſſneſs and inconſtancy of man's 4 
heart, which is always thirſting after novelty and took 
change, and is never cured of its diſguſt to uniformity, thei 
Lacedzmon perſevered, for above ſeven hundred years, terh 

in the exact obſervance of her laes. wh 


2. INSTITUTION. The diviſion of the lands, ani 
_ the prohibition of gold and ſilver money. 
(g The ſecond and the boldeſt inſtitution of Ly 
curgus was the diviſion of the lands, which he looked 
vpon as abſolutely neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and 
good order in the commonwealth. The major part of 
the people were ſo poor, that they had not one inch 
of land of their own, whilſt a ſmall number of part: 
cular perſons were poſſeſſed of all the lands and wealtt 


envy, fraud, luxury, and two other diſtempers of th! 
ſtate, ſtill preater and more ancient than thoſe, | 
mean extreme poverty, and exceſſive wealth; he pe 
ſuaded the citizens to give up all their lands to tit 
e, ne i a 7 
a . common wealth 
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b commonwealth, and to make a new diviſion of them, 
1 that they might all live together in a perfect equality, { 
aud that no pre · eminences or honours ſhould be given 
* but to virtue and merit alone. 


This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was im- 
„ Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, which he diſtributed 
wong the inhabitants of the country; and the terri- 
e tories of Sparta into nine thouſand parts, which he diſ. 
* tributed among an equal number of citizens. It is 
ſaid, that ſome-years af ter, as Lycurgus was return 
1 ing from a long journey, and paſſing through the lands : 
of Laconia, in the time of harveſt, and obſerving, as 
mo⸗ he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped corn, 
and he turned towards thoſe that were with him, and ſaid f 
ba. ſmiling, Does not Laconia lock like the poſſeſſion of few 
v. Nera brothers, who have juſt been dividing their in- 
due tante amongſt them? 
* After having divided their immoveables, he under · 


and took likewiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all 
ity, heir moveable goods and chattels, that he might ut- 


terly baniſh from among them all manner of inequa- 
lity. But perceiving that this would go more againſt 
the grain, if he went openly about it, he endeavoured 
to effect it by ſapping the very foundations of ava- - 
rice. For, firſt, he cried down all gold and ſilver money 


Ly- "4 ordained, that no other ſhould be current than 
Jed chat of iron; which he made ſo very heavy, and fixed 
and Nat ſo low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were ne- 
rt of eeſſary to carry home a ſum of ten * minas, and a 
inch {bole chamber to keep it in. * 
art: The next thing he did, was to baniſh all uſeleſs . 
eat Nad ſuperfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not 
nce, None this, moſt of them would have ſunk of them- 
* the Velves, and diſappeared with the gold and ſilver money; 
le, ecauſe the tradeſmen and artificers would have found 5 
per. o vent for their commodities; and this iron moncy 


ad no currency among any other of the Grecian | 


Fire hundred livres French, about 20 l. Evgliſh. 1 J 
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ſtates, who were ſo far from eſteeming it, that it be. 


| came che ſubject of their banter and ridicule. => 
3. INSTITUTION: Off public, meals. os 

- Lycurgus, being deſirous to make a yet more effet. Bet 
tual war upon foftneſs and luxury, and utterly to ex. eigh 
Urpate the love of riches, made a third regulation, | 
which was that of public meals. (4) That he might 15 
entirely ſuppreſs all the magnificence and extravagance wr 
of expenſive tables, he ordained, that all the citizen Nom 
ſnould eat together of the ſame common victuals which Ntheſe 
the law preſcribed, and expreſsly forbade all private ca. Nori 
Ing at their on bhouſes. ni i . | E 
By this ſettlement of public and common mealz 85 


and this frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be T 
faid, that he made riches in ſome meaſure change thei 
very nature, by putting them out of a * condition of tem 
being deſired or ftolen, or of enriching their poſſeſſors; | 
for there was no way left for a man to uſe or enjoj 
this opulence, or even to make any ſhęw of it; ſince 
the poor and the rich eat together in the ſame place; 
and none were allowed to appear at the public cating. 
rooms, after having taken care to fill themſelves with 
other diet; becauſe'every body preſent took particuli 
notice of any one that did not eat or drink; and the 
whole company was ſure to reproach him with the de- 
licacy and intemperance that made him deſpiſe the 
common food and public table. 
I ᷑ he rich were extremely enraged at this regulation: 
and it was upon this occaſion, that, in a tumult of the 
people, a young fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out 
one of Lycurgus's eyes. The people, provoked a 
ſuch an outrage, delivered the young man into Lycur- 
gus's hands; who knew how to revenge himſelf in! 
proper manner: for, by the extraordinary kindneſs and 
_ gentleneſs with which he treated him, he made ts 
%%% V 
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violent and hot-headed young man in a little time be- 
come very moderate and wiſe. The tables conſiſted 
of about fifteen perſons each; where none could be 
admitted, but with the conſent of the whole company. 


lo) 


Each perſon furniſhed every month a buſhel of flour, 
n, W pounds: and a half of figs, and a ſmall ſum of money 
it Wor preparing and cooking the victuals. Every one, 
c« Without exception of perſons, was obliged to be at the 
 Wcommon' meal. And a long time. after the making 


theſe regulations, King Agis, at his return from a 
glorious expedition, having taken the liberty to diſ- 
penſe with that law, in order to eat with the Queen 


bis wife, was reprimanded and puniſhlet. 
be The very children eat at theſe public tables, and 
cl were carried thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom and 
a temperance. There they were ſure to hear grave diſ- 
rs: courſes upon government, and to fee nothing but what 
107 {tended to their inſtruction and improvement. The 
ace 


converſation was often enlivened with ingenious. and | 


<; Whrightly raillery, but never intermixed with any thing 
I vulgar or ſhocking ; and if their jeſting ſeemed to 
th 


make any perſon uneaſy, they never procecded any 
further. Here their children were likewiſe trained up 
and aceuſtomed to great ſecrecy. As ſoon as a young 
man came into the dining-room, the oldeſt perſon of 
the company uſed to ſay to him, pointing to the door, 
Nothing ſpoken here, muſt ever go out there. "Bp 


On (i) The moſt exquiſite of all their eatables, was what 
the they called their black broth ; and the old men prefer- 
* red it before all that was ſet upon the table. Diony- 


[ms the tyrant, when he was at one of theſe meals, 
Was not of the ſame opinion; and what was a ragoo 
to them, was to him very inſipid. I don't wonder at 
mx laid. the cook, for the ſeaſoning is wanting. What 
ſeaſoning, replied the tyrant ? Running, ſweating, fa- 
tgue, hunger, and thirſt; theſe are the ingredients, 
lays the cock, with which we ſeaſon all our food. . 


& 
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1. Other ane, 


1 When , ſpeak of the ordinances of ; Lycurgus, 1 
I do not mean written laws: he thought proper uw ß 


leave very few of that kind, being perſuaded; that the 
moſt powerful and effectual means of rendering con. Whyp 1 
munities happy, and people virtuous, is by the good 
example, and the impreſſion made on the mind by the to f 
manners and practice of the citizens: for the principles N clos 
thus implanted by education remain firm and immove. aga 
able, as they are rooted in the will; which is always ( 
a ſtronger and more durable tie than the yoke of ne. the 
ceſſity; and the youth that have been thus nurtured N und 
and educated, become laws and legiſlators to them. ſpe: 
_ ſelves. Theſe are the reaſons why Lycurgus, inſtead I the 
of leaving his ordinances in writing, endeavoured to Wh way 
imprint and enforce them by practice and example. WM mas 
He looked upon the education of youth as the great. a ſt 
eſt and moſt important object of a legiſlator's car. Wh and 
His grand principle was, That children belonged more BMW per! 
| ſto the ſtate, than to their parents; and therefore he ( 
would not have hen Hoot up according to thei WW mat 
{ humours and fancies, but would have the ſtate intrul- WW tio! 
ed with the general care of their education, in order i the 
to have them formed u oe ae eee pri off 
J ciples, which might u en beige with the love Bf give 
of their country, and of virtue. 

DAs Toon as a boy was born, the elders of each in f 
tribe viſited him; and if they found him well-made, Bi the 
ſtrong and vigorons, they ordered him to be brougit Bf of | 

up, and aſſigned him one of the * nine thouſand por. mo! 
tions of land for his inheritance : if, on the contra gua 
they found him to be deformed, tender, and weakly, Bi deal 
ſo that they could not expect that he would ever hat - 
Ck) Plut. vit. Lycurg. p. 47. if 1) Ibid. 1 

21 do not comprehend how they could affign to every one of ind 
children one of the nine thouſand portions appropriated to the city ft \(" 

his inheritance, Was the number of citizens always the fame? Di OY ( 2 

never exceed nine thouſand? It is not ſaid in this caſe, as in the dug 

of the holy land, that the portions allotted to a family, always cou 
ned in it, and could not be entirely alienated © , 
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a ſtrong and healthful conſtitution, they condemned 
him to periſh, and cauſed the infant to be expoſed. 
gus, Children were accuſtomed betimes not to be nice or 
' to difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, 
the Wor when they were left alone; not to give themſelves 
on- N up to:peeviſhneſs and ill- humour, to crying and bawl- 
ool Wing; Cm) to walk bare-foot, that they might be inured 
the to fatigue; to lie hard at nights; to wear the ſame 
ples N cloaths winter and ſummer, in order to harden them 
*g epic and hege 
ay; WW n) At the age of ſeven years, they were put into 
ne- the claſſes, Where they were brought up all together 
rel under the fame diſcipline. * Their education, properly 
em. Wi ſpeaking;, was only an apprenticeſhip. of obedience: 
cal Wi the legiſlator having rightly conſidered, that the ſureſt 
| to Wi way to have citizens ſubmiſſive to the law and to the 
„ magiſtrates, (in which the good order and happineſs of 
[a ſtate chiefly conſiſltg), was, to teach children early, 
and to accuſtom them from their tender years to be 
perfectly obedient to their maſters and ſuperiors. 
co While they were at table, it was uſual for the 
maſters to inſtruct the boys, by propoſing them que- 
ſtlons. They would aſk them, for example, Who is 


give a quick and ready anſwer; which was alſo to be 
accompanied with a reaſon and a proof, both couched 
in few words: for they were accuſtomed betimes to 
the Laconic ſtyle, that is, to a cloſe and conciſe way 
of ſpeaking and writing. Lycurgus was for having the 
money bulky, heavy, and of little value ; and their lan-. 
guage, on the contrary, very pithy and ſhort ; a great 
deal of ſenſe compriſed in few words. 
(Pp) Ab for literature, they only learned as much as 


a 


was neceſſary. All the ſciences were baniſhed out of 
C 
S : net Thy reldelar eue, ldi durti NH. 
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the honeſteſt man in the town? What do you think _ 
of ſuch or ſuch an action? The boys were obliged to 
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their country: their ſtud only tended to know hop] fathe. 
to obey, to bear hardſhip and fatigue; and to conqua Wt" 


in battle. The ſuperintendant of their education wy ere 


allowed, and even ordered to practiſe. They were 


betimes to the life of a ſoldier; to teach them to live 


one of the moſt honourable men of the city, and of tarch 

the firſt rank and condition; who appointed over every 

| claſs of boys maſters of the moſt approved wiſdom au 12 
£ probity. int n £14 6 60 : NLO Mts! ren {4 | 

(4) There was one kind of theft only (and that tw in, 

More a nominal than real one) which the boys were 


taught to ſlip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could Ml. 
into the gardens and public halls, in order to ſteal . n 
way herbs, or meat; and if they were caught in the Mere 
fact, they were puniſned for their want of dexterity 
We are told, that one of them, having ſtolen a young 
fox, hid it under his robe, and ſuffered the animal to 
gnau into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till 
he fell dead upon the ſpot, rather than be diſcovered, 
This kind of theft, as J have ſaid, was but nomina, 
and not properly a robbery; ſince it was authoriſed by 
the law, and the conſent of the citizens. The intent 
of the legiſlator in allowing it, was to inſpire the Spar 
tan youth, who were all deſigned for war, with the 
ous boldneſs, ſubtilty, and addreſs; to-inure then 


upon a little, and to be able to ſhift for themſelves, 
But I have already given an account of this matter 
more at large in another treatiſe (rr. 

The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan youth 
moſt conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, cele 


brated in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Orthia; where . 
the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in ‚ 

preſence of the whole city, (9 ſuffered themſelves v Bi - f 

be whipped, till the blood ran down upon the altar of ius 
tbĩs eruel goddeſs, where ſometimes they expired unde inc 
the ſtrokes; and all this without uttering the leaſt cry, nid 

or ſo much as a groan, or a ſigh: and even their o 

(9) Plut. vit. p. 50.3 Idem in inſtitut. Lacon. p. 237. (7) M by 


Felul. t. 3. P. 471, (5) Cie. Tuſe. Quaſt, 1.2, n. 34. 
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wounds, and ready to expire, exhorted them to perſe- 
vere to the end with conſtancy and reſolution. Plu. 
tarch aſſures us, that he had ſeen with his own eyes 2 
oreat many children loſe their lives on theſe cruel oc- 
caſions. Hence it is, that Horace (t) gives the epithet 
of patient to the city of Lacedæmon, Patiens Laces 
demon ; and another author makes a man who had 
received three ſtrokes of a ſtick without complaining, 
ay, Tres plagas Spartana nobilitate concoxi. _ 
(u) The moſt uſual occupation of the Lacedzmo- 
nians was hunting, and other bodily exerciſes. . They 
vere forbid to exerciſe any mechanic art. The E- 
lotz, who were a fort of ſlaves, tilled their land for 
em, for which they paid them a certain revenue. 
(x) Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great 
deal of leiſure. They had large common halls, where 
the people uſed to meet to converſe together: and 


br hough their diſcourſes chiefly turned upon grave and 
erious topics, yet they ſeaſoned them with a mixture 
3 of wit and facetious humour, both agreeable and in- 


ſtructive. They paſſed little of their time alone, being 
ccuſtomed to live, like bees, always together, always 
about their chiefs and leaders. The love of their coun- 
, and of the public good, was their predominant 
Saition : they did not imagine they belonged to them. 
Welves, but to their country. Pedaretus, having miſſed 
She honour of being choſen one of the three hundred, 
Pho had a certain rank of diſtinction in the city, went 


puerjoyed there were three hundred men in Sparta 
more honourable and worthy than himſe f. 

(y) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the love 
bf virtue, and the hatred of vice; the actions of the 


Inſcriptions. It was bard for men brought up in the 
qudſt of ſo many living precepts and examples, not to 

(t) Ode 7. lib. 1. Ci) Plut. in vit, Lyeur. p. 54. 8 

. Ibid. p. 55. 00% Ibid. p. 6. PI VV 
VE 2 becom 


fathers, when they ſaw them covered with blood and 


home extremely pleaſed and ſatisfied; ſaying, He was- 


itizens, their converſations, public monuments, and 
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Ar 
become virtuous, as far as Heathens were capable of WM 
virtue. It was to preſerve theſe ha Py diſpoſitions, that foi 
Lycurgus did not allow all forts of perſons to trave), I ſh: 
leſt they ſhould bring home foreign manners, and re. an 
turn infected with the licentious cuſtoms of other coun. WM fo 
tries, which would neceſſarily create in a little time an hr, 
averſion for the life and maxims of Lacedæmon. On w 
the other hand, he would ſuffer no ſtrangers to re. fat 
main in the city, who did not come thither to ſome WI Sp 
uſeful or profitable end, or out of mere curioſity ; be. co 
ing afraid they ſhould bring along with them the de. tei 
fects and vices of their own countries ; and being per- thi 
ſuaded at the fame time, that it was more important ve 
and neceſſary to ſhut the gates of the town againſt de. tat 
Praved and corrupt manners, than againſt infeCtious WF gr: 
diſfempers. Properly Tpeaking, the very trade and bu. Wi all 
ſineſs of the Lacedemonians was war: every thing WI bl 
with them tended that way: arms were their only exer- Wh da 
ciſe and employment: their life much leſs hard and au. an 
ſtere in the camp than in the city: and they were the Wl fe! 
only people in the world to whom the time of war wa 
a time of caſe and refreſhment ; becauſe then the rem pl 
of that ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline which prevailed u pr 
Sparta, were ſomewhat relaxed, and the men were in- ga 
dulged in a little more liberty. (z) With them the pe 
firſt and moſt inviolable law of war, as Demaratus told Wl te 

_ Xerxes, was, Never to fly, or turn their backs, what- Wh 45 

ever ſuperiority of numbers the enemy's army might : 
conſiſt of; never to quit their poſt; never to deliver; fo 

up their arms; in a word, either to conquer, or to ee 

on the ſpot. (a) This maxim was fo important ad) WI 

eſſential in their opinion, that when the poet Arch, Vi 

lochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave thy en 
city immediately; becauſe they underſtood, that ll fu 
one of his poems he had ſaid, It was better fe ; 

man to throw down his arms, than to expoſe him c. 
JJV 

. Herod. l. 7. 6.104 (a, Plut, in Lacon, inflitute p. 239 ks, 


Hebes 
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Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her 
ſon, who was going to make a campaign, that he 
ſhould return either with or upon his ſhield ; and that 
another, hearing that Her fon was killed in fighting 
for his country, anſwered very coldly, (6) I brought 
him into the world for no other end. This humour 
was general among the Lacedzmonians. After the 
famous battle of Leuctra, which was fo fatal to the 


me Spartans, the parents of thoſe that died in the action, 
be WW congratulated one another upon ir, and went to the 
de. temples to thank the gods that their children had done 


their duty; whereas the relations of thoſe who furvi- 
ant ved the defeat, were inconſolable. If any of the Spar- 
de. tans fled in battle, they were diſhonoured and diſ. 
os graced for ever. They were not only excluded from 
bu - all poſts and employments in the ſtate, from all aſſem- 
ing blies and public diverſions ; but it was reckoned ſcan- 
zer. dalons to make any alliances with them by marriage ; 

av WF and a thoufand affronts and inſults were publicly of- 
che fered them with impunitix. 
Was The Spartans never went to fight without firſt im- 
ei ploring the belp of the gods, by public ſacrifices and 
du prayers; and when that was done, they marched a- 

e n. gainſt the enemy with a perfect confidence and ex- 
the pectation of ſucceſs, as being aſſured of the divine pro- 
told teftion, and, to make uſe of Plutarch's exprefions, 
as if God were preſent with, and fought far them. 

(e) When they had broken and routed their enemies 
forces, they never purſued them further than was ne- 
celſary to make themſelves ſure of the victory: after 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor 
| worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces, and deſtroy an 
enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved as uſe- 
ful, as honourable to the Spartans : for their enemies 

(?) Cie. lib. 1. Tuſe. Quzſt. n. 102. ; Plut. in vit. Ageſ. p. 612. 
jw CT 
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tings they that were ain, were brought home upon their mields. 
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knowing that all who reſiſted them, were put to the 
 {word, and that they ſpared none but thoſe that fleg, 
generally choſe, rather to fly than to reſiſt. 
Ca) When the firſt inſtitutions: of Lycurgus were 
received and confirmed by practice, and the form of 
government he had eſtabliſhed ſeemed ſtrong and vigo- 
|  rous enough to ſupport itſelf ; as Plato * ſays of God, 


that after he had finiſhed the creation of the world, he 


rejoiced, when he ſaw it revolve and perform its fir} 
motions with ſo much juſtneſs and harmony; ſo the 
Spartan legiſlator, pleaſed with the greatneſs and beau. 
ty of his laws, felt his joy and ſatis faction redouble, 
when he ſaw them, as it were, walk alone, and go 


forward ſo happily. 


But deſiring, as far as depended on human prudence, 
to render them immortal and unchangeable, he ſigni. 
fied to the people, that there was ſtill one point remain- 
ing tobe performed, the moſt eſſential and important 
of all, about which he would go and conſult the o- 
racle of Apollo; and in the mean time he made them 
all take an oath, that, till his return, they would in- 
violably maintain the form of government which be 
- hadeftabliſhed, . When he was arrived at Delphos, he 
conſulted the god, to know whether the laws he had 


made were good, and ſufficient to render the Lacedæmo. 
naians happy and virtuous. , The prieſteſs. anſwered, That 


nothing was wanting to his laws; and that as long as 
Sparta obſerved them, ſhe would be the moſt glorious 
and happy city, in the world. Lycurgus ſent this an- 
ſwer to Sparta : and then thinking he had fulfilled his 
miniſtry, he voluntarily died at Delphos, by abſtaining 
from all manner of ſuſtenance. His notion was, that 
the death of great perſons and ſtateſmen ſhould not be 
barren and unprofitable to the ſtate, but a kind of ſup- 
plement to their miniſtry, and one of their moſt im- 
(d plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 57. 5 5 5 | 
This paſſage of Plato is in his Timæus, and gives us reaſon to be- 
ne ve this philoſopher had read what Moſes ſays of God when he cit 
| atcd the world: Vidit Deus cuntta gue fecerat, et erant valde baus 


v | . 1 portant 


Art. 7. 
portant actions, which ought to do them as much 6r 
more honour than all the reſt. He therefore thought, 
that in dying thus he ſhould crown and complete all 
the ſervices which he had rendered his tellow-citizens 
during his life; ſince his death would engage them to "0 
z perperual.obſervation of his inſtitutions, which they 


es ber 3 


. 


had ſworn to obſerve inviolably till his return. + | 

Whilſt that I repreſent Lycurgus's ſentiments upon 
his on death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranſ- 
mitted them to us, I am very far from approving 


e. mem: and I make the ſame declaration with reſpect to 
0 Nbereral other facts of the like nature, which I ſome- 
times relate without making any reflections upon them, 


e, though 1 think them very unworthy of approbation. 


gi. The pretended wiſe men of the Heathens had, as well 


n. concerning this article as ſeveral others, but very faint _ : 
and imperfect notions; or, to ſpeak more properly, 


remained in great darkneſs and error. They laid down 


15 of their writings: * That man, placed in the world 
he ss in a certain poſt by his general, cannot abandon it 

he Nrichout the expreſs command of him upon whom he 
gad epends, that is, of God himſelf. At other times 


alle % + , . * „ : . 

his forcing the gates of his priſon. Theſe notions are 
ing beautiful; becauſe they are true: but the application 
hat bey made of them was wrong, namely, as they took 

ö % Vetat Pythagoras, injuſſu imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de præſidio gt 
. e vitz e eee 


cam vero cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe dederit, , ut tune Socrati, nunc 


ato- 
n, ſzpe muſs; ti lle, rpedius idius, vir ſapiens, kel cx bis tenebris 
| 7 N inne * _— 3 1 1 n 1 
enim vetant: ſed, tanquam a magiſtratu aut ab . poteſtate legitima, 
le a Deo evocatus atque emiſſus, exierlt. Id. 1. 


* 


this admirable principle, which we meet with in many 


they looked upon man. as a criminal condemned to a 
melancholy priſon, from whence indeed he might de- 
fe to be releaſed, but could not lawfully attempt to 
Ibe ſo, but by the courſe of juſtice, and the order f 
ine magiſtrate; and not by breaking his ebains, and 


Cato he abit. vita, ut capſam moriendi naftuin ſe elſe ganderet. Ve- 
tat enim Jdominans ille in nobis Deus; injuſſu hine nos ſuo demigrary: | 
in lucem illam exceſſerit. Nec tamen illa vincula carceris ruperit ; leges 


uſe. Quæſt. 1. 74. 
„ | „ 
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that for an expreſs order of the Deity," which was the Ml 
pure effect of their on weakneſs or pride, by which ted, 
they were led to put themſelves to death, either that the! 
they might deliver themſelves from the pains ang 800 
troubles of this life, or immortalize their names, a of: 
was the. caſe with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of 11 
others. e ad Hi elicit tnt dein ort 


Reflections upon the government of Sparta, and upu Ae. 
291 or; trea 


1. Things commendable in the laws M Lycurgus. ert 
There muſt needs have been (to judge only by the gs 
event) a great fund of wiſdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus ; ſince, as long as they were obſer vid 
ved in Sparta, (which was above five hundred years) ad 

it was a moſt flouriſhing, and powerful city. It ws nd 
not ſo much (ſays Plutarch, ſpeaking of the laws of ll I 
Sparta) the-government and polity of a city, as the ſtab 
conduct and regular behaviour of a wiſe man, who cou 
paſſes his whole life in the exeteiſe of virtue: or rather, ¶ get 
continues the fame author, as the poets feign, that mer 
Hercules, only with his lion's ſkin and club, vent tem 
trom country to country to purge the world of robbers 
and tyrants ; fo Sparta, with a flip of * parchment ad hr! 
an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingy bein 
ſubmitted to her dominion; ſuppreſſed tyrannies an Nor 
uůjuſt authority in cities; put an end to wars, as ſhi ber 
thought fit, and appeaſed inſurrections; and all thi 
generally without moving a ſhield or a ſword, and 

_ only by ſending a fimple ambaſſador amongſt then, 
I ITbis was what the Spartans called. a tale, a thong of leather a 
„ nr which they 9 K ſta ja ſuch a manner, wy 1 
e ad wth, e ee th, and ee th 

r whom it was intended. This general, who, had another flick of th 


„ 1 enn. * 2 a ne. , | 
Le ſize with that, op which the thong was twilted and wrie upon, vil - 


it round that ſtaff in the Ne and by that 50 found out tie 


 conneQtion and the right placing of the letters, which otherwiſe wer WM 
Ailplaced and out of . a 1 ide of their ben .. jt 
LE ras alas 
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who no ſooner appeared, than all the people ſubmit- 
ted, and flocked about him like ſo many! bees about 
their monarch : ſo much reſpect did the juſtice and 
good government of this city imprint upon the minds 
Fall-their neighbours. s. 
We find, at the end of Lycurguss . The nature 
lle, one ſingle reflection made by Plu- 2 Portan ge. 
tarch, which of itſelf comprehends a e 
great encomium upon that legiſſator. He there ſays, 
that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all thoſe who have 
treated of the. eſtabliſhment of a political ſtate or go- 
rernment, took their plans from the republic of Lycur- 
ous; with this difference, that they confined: them- 
ſelves wholly to words and theory; but Lycurgus, 
without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical ſyſtems, 
did really and effectually inſtitute an inimitable polity, 
and form a whole city of philoſophers. 5 
In order to ſucceed in this undertaking, and to e- 
ſabliſh the moſt perfect form of a commonwealth that 
could be, he melted down as it were, and blended to - 
gether | what he found beſt in every kind of govern. 
ment, and moſt conducive to the public good; thus 
tempering one ſpecies with another, and balancing 
the inconveniencies to which each of them in particu- 
lar is ſubject, with the advantages that refult from their 


being united together. Sparta had ſomething of the 


monarchical form of government, in the authority of 
her kings; the councib of thirty, otherwiſe called the 
ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy; and the power veſted 
in the people, of nominating the ſenators, and of gi- 
ving ſanction to the laws, reſembled a democratical 
government. The creation of the Ephori afterwards 
lerved to rectify what was amiſs in thoſe previous eſta» 


bliſhments, and to ſupply what was defective. Plato, 


in more places than one, admires Lycurgus's wiſdom, 


in his inſtitution of the ſenate, which was equally ad- 


ravtageous both to the king and the people; ® becauſe, 


bac exudi xipos tytvero Bagihils Tay drr, d bn dbu 


oOf Ageſilaus, and Cicero, in one of his orations, ob- 
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. by this means, the law became the only ſupreme ni. 


ſtreſs of the kings, and the kings never became tyrant 
over the lx. * 4 | 1 [EX 5 
The deſign formed by ycurgus of 
* 2 by 6g =_ making an . . [ diſtribution. of the 
gold 2nd ver da- lands among the citizens, and of en. 
Abel from Spar- tirely baniſhing from Sparta, all luxur, 
13 8 8 auvarice, law-ſuits, and diſſenſions, þy 
aboliſhing the uſe of gold and ſilver, would appear tg 
us a ſcheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for 
ſpeculation, but utterly incapable of execution, il 
not hiſtory aſſure us, that Sparta actually ſubſiſted in 


1 1 


ER EE AY 


that condition for many age. 
When J place the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of 


among the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I do nc 


pretend it to be abſolutely unexceptionable ; for I think 
it can ſcarce be reconciled with that general law of nz 
ture, which forbids the taking away one man's pro. 
perty, to give it to another; and yet this is what wa 
really done upon this eccaſion. Therefore, in this 
affair of dividing the lands, I conſider only ſo much 


of it, as was truly commendable in itſelf; and worth 


/) Eos not 90D; 
Can ve poſlibly conceive, that a man could perſuade 
the richeſt and moſt opulent inhabitants of a city to 
reſign all their revenues and eſtates, in order to level 
and confound themſelves with the pooreſt of the 
people; to ſubject themſelves: to a new way of living, 
both ſevere in itſelf, and full of reſtraint; in a word, 
to debar themſelves of the uſe of every thing, where. 
in the happineſs and comfort of life is thought to con- 
ſiſt? Andyet this is what Lycurgus actually effected 
Such an inſtitution as this would have been leſs won- 

_ derful, had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſ 
lator ; but we know, that it laſted many ages after his 
deceaſe. Xenophon, in the encomium he has left us 
ſerves, Lacedæmon was the only city in the world that 
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is preſerved her diſcipline and laws for ſo conſiderable a a 
term of years unaltered and inviolate. (e) Soli, ſaid the 
latter, in ſpeaking of the Lacedæmonians, foto orbe ter- 
a rar am ſeptingentos jam annos amplius unis moribus et 
„e aunguam mutatis legibus vivunt. I believe though, 
n. that, in Cicero's time, the diſcipline of Sparta, as well 
„ss her power, was very much relaxed and diminiſhed. 
But, however, all hiſtorians agree, that it was main⸗ 
o tained in all its vigour till the reign of Agis, under whom 
or i Lyſander, though incapable himſelf of being blinded 
id BY or corrupted with gold, filled his country with luxury 
n WW and the love of riches, by bringing into it immenſe 
ſums of gold and ſilver, which were the fruits of his 
of Wl victories, and thereby ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. 
ot But the introduction of gold and ſilver money was 
not the firſt wound given by the Lacedæmonians to the 
1a WF inſtitution of the legiſlator. It was the conſequence of 
o. che violation of another law, ſtill more fundamental. 
Ambition was the vice that preceded, and made way 
his for avarice. The deſire of conqueſts drew on that of 
eh riches, without which they could not propoſe to ex- 
ly Wi tend their dominions. The main deſign of Lycurgus 
i the eſtabliſhing his laws, and eſpecially that which 
ade Wi prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver, was, as Cf) Po- 
10 i lybius and Plutarch have judiciouſly obſerved, to curb: 
vel WY and reſtrain the ambition of his citizens, to diſable | 
the Bi them from making eonqueſts, and in a manner to force 
ing, them to confine themſelves within the narrow bounds 
re, Wi of their own country, without carrying their views 
ere. ¶ and pretenſions any further. Indeed the government 
on. which: he eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient to defend the fron - 
del Wi tiers of Sparta, but was not calculated for the raiſing 
her to a dominĩon over other cities. 
0b. (Y The deſign, then, of Lycurgus was not to make 
egi the Spartans conquerars. To remove ſuch thoughts | 
from his fellow-citizens, he expreſsly forbid them, 
t.us Wthough they inhabited a country ſurrounded v/ith the 
e. Pro Flac. num. 63. (/) Polyb. l. 6. p. 49 1. | 
oa i. eee 
1 Ff 
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ſea, to meddle in maritime affairs; to have any fleets 


or ever to fight upon the ſea. They were religious ob. 


ſervers of this prohibition for many ages, and even 
till the defeat of Xerxes: but upon that occaſion they 
began to think of making themſelves maſters at ſez, 
that they might be able to keep that formidable ene. 
my at the greater diſtance. 'But having ſoon percei. 
ved, that theſe maritime, remote commands, corrupt. 
ed the manners of their generals, they laid that pro. 
ject aſide without any difficulty, as we. ſhall obſcrre 
When we come to ſpeak of King Pauſanias 
) When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
ſhields and lances, it was not to enable them to com. 
mit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to 
defend themſelves againſt the invaſions and injuries of 
others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors 
and ſoldiers 5 but it was only, that, under the ſhadoy 
of their arms, they might live in liberty, moderation, 
juſtice, union, and peace, by being content with their 
own territories, without uſurping thoſe of others, and 
by being perſuaded, that no city or ſtate, any more 
than a ſingle perſon, can ever hope for ſolid and laſting 
happineſs, but from virtue only. (i) Men of a depravd 
taſte, (ſays Plutarch further on the ſame ſubject), who 
think nothing ſo deſirable as riches, and a large extent 
of dominion, may give preference to thoſe vaſt empires, 
that have ſubducd and inſlaved the world by violence: 
but Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occaſion for 
nothing of that kind, in order to be happy. His policy, 


Which has juſtly been the admiration of all ages, had no 


further views, than to eſtabliſh equity, moderation, li 

| berty, and peace; and was an enemy to all injuſtice, 
violence, and ambition, and the paſſion of reigning, and 
extending the bounds: of the Spartan commonwealth. 
Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarch agrecably 
interſperſes in his lives, and in which their greateſt and 
moſt eſſential beauty conſiſts, are of infinite uſe toward 
the giving us true notions of things, and making 13 
Y Flut. in vit. Lycur. p. 49 (i) Ibid. et in vit. Ageſil. p. 614 
1 „%% Sa Toh os EX - underſtand 
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underſtand wherein conſiſts the ſolid and true glory of 
a ſtate, that is really happy; as alſo to correct thoſe 
| falſe ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatneſs of 
thoſe empires which have ſwallowed up kingdoms, | 
| and of thoſe celebrated conquerors who owe all their 
fame and grandeur to violence and uſurpation. 
The long duration of the 5 eſta - 3 
bliſhed by Lycurgus, is certainly very „ 3. 7% excer- 
| e a o means he 2 5 uſe 15 Rn: .# 
| of to ſucceed therein are no leſs worthy 
of admiration. The principal of theſe was the extraor- 
| dinary care he took to have the Spartan youth brought 
up in an exact and ſevere diſcipline : for (as Plutarch 
| obſerves) the religious obligation of an oath, which he 
exacted from the citizens, would have been a feeble. 
| tie, had be not by education infuſed. his laws, as it 
were, into the minds and manners of the children, 
and made them ſuck in, almoſt with their mother's 
milk, an affection for his inſtitutions. This was the 
| reaſon, why his principal ordinances ſubſiſted above 
| five hundred years, having funk into the very temper _ 
| and hearts of the people, like a * ſtrong and good dye, 
that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the famc 
| remark, and aſcribes the courage and virtue of the 
; Spartans, not ſo much to their own natural diſpoſition, 
as to their excellent education: (kt) Cujus civitatis 
| ſbetata ac nobilitata virtus, non ſolum natura corro- 
borata, verum etiam diſciplina putatur. All this 
ſhews of what importance it is to a ſtate to take care, 
that their youth be brought up in a manner proper to 
| inſpire them with a love for the laws of their country. 
(1) The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariſtotle _ 
| repeats in expreſs terms, was, That as children belong 
to the tate, their education ought to be directed by 
| the ſtate, and the views and intereſts of the ſtate on- 
ly conſidered therein. It was for this reaſon he de- 
| lired they ſhould be educated all in common, and not. . 


42 Orat. pro Flac. n. 63. Om Lib. 8. Politice | | 
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left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who, 4 


generally, through a ſoft and blind indulgence, and ; 
miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tendereſt years, they were inured to labour and fatiguc 
by the exerciſes of hunting and racing, and accuſtom. 
ed betimes to endure hunger and thirſt, heat and cold; 
and, what it is difficult to make mothers believe, al 
theſe hard and laborious exerciſes tended to procure 
them health, and make their conſtitutions the more 
vigorous and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and fa. 
tigues of war; the thing for which they were all de. 
ſigned from their erad es FI. 
3 But the moſt excellent thing in the 
4. Obedience, Spartan education, was Its teaching 
. young people ſo perfectly well how to 
bobey. It is from hence the poet Simonides gives that 
city ſuch a * magnificent epithet, which denotes, that 
they alone knew how to ſubdue the paſſions of men, 
and to render them pliant and ſubmiſſive to laws, in 
the ſame manner as horſes are taught to obey the ſpur 


and the bridle, by being broken and managed while ty 

they are young. For this reaſon, Ageſilaus adviſed fle 

Tenophon to ſend his children to Sparta, + that they cu 

might learn there the nobleſt and greateſt of all ſcien- WF an 

Cees, that is, how to command, and how to obey. fei 
One of the leſſons ofteneſt and mol 

a Fo} 0 7 * ſtrongly inculcated upon the Lacedzmo- ¶ or 

nmnian youth, was, to bear a great rere. m 

rence and reſpect to old men, and to give them proofs Wt th 

ol it upon all occaſions, by ſaluting them, by making w 

Way for them, and giving them place in the ſtreets, WW ne 

(en) by riſing up to ſhew them honour in all companies, pi 

and public aſſemblies; but, above all, by receiving their Wi JF 

(m) Plut. in Lacon. inſtit. p. 237. | Eo 

® Axuad:wuEporog, that is to ſay, Tamer of men. 3 5 | 
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advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and ſub- 


miſſion. By theſe characteriſtics a Lacedæmonian was 
known where · ever he came. If he had behaved other- 


wiſe, it would have been looked upon as a reproach 
| to himſelf, and a diſhonour to his country. An old 


man of Athens going into the theatre once to ſee a 


play, none of his own countrymen offered him a ſeat; 
but when he came near the place where the Spartan 
ambaſſadors, and the gentlemen of their retinue, were 


ſting, they all roſe up out of reverence to his age, 


and feated bim in the midft of them. Lyſander 
| therefore had reaſon to ſay, that old age had no where 
| ſo honourable an abode as in Sparta, and that it was 


an agreeable thing to grow old in that city. 
2. Things blameable in the laws of Lycurgus. 


In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Ly- 
curgus, we ſhould only compare them with thoſe of 


Moſes, which we know were dictated by more than 


| human wiſdom. - But my deſign in this place is not 
to enter into an exact examination of the particulars - 


wherein the laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus are faul- 


ty: I ſhall content myſelf with making fome light re- 
flections only, which probably may have already oc- 
curred to the reader in the peruſal of thoſe ordinances; . 
| among which there are ſome that he will be juſtly of- 
| fended with on the firſt reading. e 


To begin, for inſtance, with that 1. The choice 


| ordinance relating to the choice they 724 of the chil- 

| . PTA 89. 3 dren that were ei- 
made of their children; as which of ther 10 be brought 

them were to be brought up, and 

| which expoſed to periſh : Who would | . 

not be ſhocked at the unjuſt and inhuman cuſtom of 

pronouncing ſentence of death upon all ſuch infants 

as had the misfortune to be born with a conſtitution 

| that appeared too weak to undergo the fatigues and 

| Exerciſes to which the commonwealth deſtined all her 

| _* Lyſandrem Lacedzmonivm dicere aiunt ſolitum, Lacedzmone 

eſſe honeſtiſſimum domicilium ſenectutis. Cic. de ſen. n. 63. Ex A- 


"ago XAALISE yopacn Plut. in mor. p. 795. 


Ffz hiess: 


up or expoſed. | 
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| ſubſets? Is it thin impoſſible, nd without examgl 
that children who. are tender and weak in their infan. 
ey, ſhould ever alter, as they. grow up, and become 
in time of a robuſt and vigorous complexion? Or, ſup, 
poſe it were ſo, can a man no way ſerve his countr, 
but by the ftrength of his body? Is there no accoumt 
to be made of his wiſdom, prudence, counſel, gener. 
ſity, courage, magnanimity, and, in a word, of all the 
qualities that depend upon the mind and the intellc&ul 
faculties? (2) Ommino illud honeſtum quod ex aniny 
exceſſo 1 eee animi e 7 tur, unn 
corporis viribus. Lycurgus himſelf render le 
| ſervice, or do leſs Ms to Sparta, by: eſtabliſhing his 
laws, than the greateſt generals did by their victories? 
Ageſilaus was of ſo ſmall a ſtature, and ſo mean a figure 
in his perſon, that, at the firſt ſight of him, the Egyp- 
tians could not help laughing; and yet, as little as he 
/ was, he made the great King of Perſia tremble upon 
1 the throne of half the world. 
But, What is yet ſtronger than all I have ſaid, has 
5 any other perſon a right or power over the lives d 
men, fave he from whom they received them, even 
God himſelf? And does not a legiſlator viſibly uſuy 
the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- 
{elf ſuch a power without his commiſſion ? That pre: 
| cept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of 
the law of nature, Thou ſhalt not kill, univerſal 
condemns all thoſe among the ancients, who imagined 
they had a power of life and death over their ſlaves 
and even over their own children. 1 | 
- 1 great defect i in 8 Jaw 
1 es % oy (as Plato and Ariſtotle have obſerved 
ly te 
ch 1511 18, that they only tended to form a war: 
like and martial people. All that legi. 
Iator's DOE Ye, ſcemed wholly bent upon the means of 
8 1 ſtrengthening the bodies of the people, without any con- 
cern for the cultivation of their minds. Why ſhould he 
r from his commonwealth all arts and Fenn 


1 Cicer, 1. * e offic, a 79% big, 0. 76. ie 


= 


— 
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which, beſides many other * advantages, have this 
| moſt happy effect, . they ſoften our manners, po- 
iſn our underſtandings, improve the heart, and ren- 
der our behaviour eivil, courteous, gentle, and obli- 
ging; ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for company and 
ſociety, and makes the ordinary commerce of life a- 
| greeable : Hence it came to paſs, that there was ſome- 
| thing of a roughneſs and auſterity in the temper and 
| behaviour of the Spartans, and many times even ſome- 
| thing of ferocity ; a failing that proceeded chiefly from 
| their education, and that rendered them ih oe 
| and offenſive to all their allies. 
It was an excellent practice in Spar- Ir Their bay 
ta, to accuſtom their youth betimes to ere their "hit 
| ſuffer heat and cold, hunger and thirſt ; drew 
and, by ſeveral ſevere and laborious ex- 
| erciſes, to + bring the body into ſubjeQion to reaſon, 8 
whoſe faithful and diligent miniſter it ought to be in 
the execution of all orders and injunctions; which it 
can never do, if it be not able to undergo all ſorts of 
| bardſhips and fatigues. But was it rational in them to 
carry their ſeverities ſo far, as the inhuman treatment 
we have mentioned? And was it not utterly barbarous 


and brutal in the fathers and mothers, to ſee the blood 

| trickling from the-wounds of their children, nay, and 

even to ſee them expiring acer: the . without 
eoncern? = 


Some people admire the courage of 4 4 The mathers 


f the Spartan mothers, who could hear r 5 
b | the news of the death of their children ſlain in battle, Z 


not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy 
and ſatisfaction. For my part, I ſhould think it much 
better that nature ſhould ſhew herſelf a little more 


fon ſuch oecaſions, and that the love of one's country 


omnes artes quibus ztas puerilis ad humanitatem informari ſole 5 


] Cic. orat. pro Arch, 


} Exercendum corpus, et ita officiendum eſt, ut obedire condlia 1 ra- 


| onique 228 in a exequendis — ct labore tolerando. Lib. 1. de Mc. 


Is 79. Re 
ſhould 


336 The HIS T ORT | Book v. 
| ſhould not utterly extinguiſh the ſentiments of mater. 
nal tenderneſs. One of our generals in France, who, 
In the heat of. battle was told, that his fon was killed, 
ſeemed to be much wiſer by his anſwer : Let us at pre. 


ſent think, ſaid he, how to ui wh the _—_ to- mor. 
row I will mourn for my fon. 


Nor can I ſee what excuſe can 1 be 
made for that law impoſed by Lycurgys 
upon the Spartans, which injoined the 

ſpending fo much of their time in idleneſs and inaction, 

and the following no other buſineſs than that of war. 
He left all the arts and trades entirely to the ſlaves, 
and ſtrangers that lived amongſt them; and put nothing 
into the hands of the citizens, but the lance and the 
| ſhield. Not to mention the danger there was in ſuffer. 
ing the number of ſlaves that were neceſſary for tilling 
the land, to increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become 
much greater than that of their maſters; which was 
often an occaſion of ſeditions and riots among them, 
How many diſorders muſt men neceſſarily fall into, 
that have ſo much leiſure upon their hands, and haue 
no daily occupation or regular labour? "This is an in. 
convenience ftill but too common among our nobility, 
and which is the natural effect of their wrong educ: 
tion. Except in the time of war, moſt of our gentry 
ſpend their lives in a moſt uſeleis and unprofitable mar 
ner. They look upon agriculture, arts, and commerce, 
as beneath them, and what would derogate from their 
gentility. They ſeldom know how to handle an 
thing but their ſwords. As for the ſciences, they tale 
but a very ſmall tincture of them, juſt ſo much as they 
cannot well be without; and many of them have nd 
the leaſt knowledge of them in the world, nor an 
manner of taſte for books or reading. We are not io 
wonder, then, if gaming and hunting, eating and drink Wiſh 
ing, mutual viſits, and frivolous diſcourſe, make vw Wh. 
their whole occupation, What a life is this for mai 
_ that have any parts or underſtanding ! . 


„ Their ex- 
ce ve leiſure. 


5 Tycugge 
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Lycurgus would be utterly inexen | 6. Their cru 


cuſed of having done, for all the rigour 


them before their children, in order to give them an 


ſo to treat them with the utmoſt barbarity, as think- 
being always ready to rebel. 


out any body's knowing what was become of them. 


ſuiſed till after Lycurgus's time, and that he had no 
hand in it. 


2 ne lefted. 
the prodigious enormities and groſs dark- - 


Ihe ſhewed for modeſty and decency, in what concern- 


1 Band licentious inſtitutions of the wiſeſt legiſlator that 
\. ever profane antiquity could boaſt, with the ſanctity 
I : Land purity of the evangelical precepts; what a noble 


idea does it give us of the dignity and excellence of 
ſhe Chriſtian religion? 


# udable part of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the laws 


* lib, *. | PE 3 


elty : > 
fable, if he gave occaſion, as he is ac- * * the 


and cruelty exerciſed towards the Helots in his repu- 10 
blic. Theſe Helots were the ſlaves employed by the 
[Spartans to till the ground, It was their cuſtom, not 

only to make theſe poor creatures drunk, and expoſe 


abhorrence for ſo ſhameful and odious a vice; but al- 


ling themſelves at liberty to deſtroy them by any vio- 
lence or cruelty whatſoever, under ane of their 5 


Upon a certain occaſion, related by 7 00 Thucydides, | 
two thouſand of theſe ſlaves diſappeared at onee, with- 


Plutarch pretends, this barbarous cuſtom was not prac- 


But that rin Lycurgus appears to 7: Medefly ond 
be moſt culpable, and what beſt ſhews ©5972 eh 


Ineſs the Pagans were plunged in, is, the little regard | 


ed the education of girls, and the marriages of young 
| Ewomen ; which was, without doubt, the ſource of 
thoſe diſorders that prevailed in Sparta, as Ariſtotle has 
Ewiſely obſerved. When we compare theſe indecent 


Nor will it give us a leſs inen notion of this | 
; eee, if we compare the moſt excellent and 


ef the goſpel. It is, we muſt own, a wonderful thing, 
chat the whole n ſhould confent to a i diviton * : | 


„ * 8 . 
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236 The HISTORY Bock 
their lands, which ſet the poor upon an equal footing 
with the rich; and that, by a total excluſion of gal 
and ſilver, they ſhould reduce themſelves to a kind of 
voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legiſlator, whe 
he enacted theſe laws, had the ſword. in his hand, 
Vu hereas the Chriſtian legiſlator ſays but a word, Bleſſed 
are the poor in ſpirit, and thouſands of the faith 
through all ſucceeding generations, renounce thei 
155 J ſell their lands and eſtates, and leave all to fol 
low . Chriſt their maſter, in poverty : and want. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The government of Athens. The laws of Solon, Th 
: hiſtory of that republic from the time * Helin; 10 
f dle reign of Darius the Firſt. 


Have already obſerved, that Athens was at t fit 
verned by kings. But they were ſuch as had litt 
more than the name; for their whole power beit 
confined to the command of the armies, vaniſhed in 
time of peace. Every man {was maſter in his owt 
| houſe, where he lived in an abſolute ſtate of independ. 
__ ence. #* Codrus, the laſt King of Athens, having de. 
_ voted himſelf to die for the public good, his ſons Me 


don and Nileus quarrelled about the ſucceſſion. Thi 


Athenians took this occaſion to aboliſh the regal powe, 
though it did not much incommode them; and ded 
red, that Jupiter alone was king of Athens; at the ver 


fame time that the Jews were weary of their theo. 


cracy, that is, having the true God for their king, ant 


1 would abſolutely have a man to reign over them. 


Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerate 
ths ſhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name 
of people to none but the Athenians ; from when! 


i it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then hal 
na great inclination to a democratical government, and 


that the chief authority was at that time veſted 1 in tht 
5 8 S 15 
5 Codrus was contemporary with Saul. 


.. 9 4 ; 


In the place of their kings, they ſubſtituted a kind 
of governors for life, under the title of Archons. But 


her {this free people, as too lively an image of regal power, 


fed lhadow ; for which reaſon, they firſt reduced that of- 
lice to the term of ten years, and then to that of one: 
her and this they did with the view of reſuming the au- 
e, ithority the more frequently into their own hands, which 


they never transferred to their wagiſtrates but with 


Feet!!! 


Such a limited power as this was not ſufficient to 
Ireſtrain thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who were grown ex- 
Tt WMecflively jealous of their liberty and independency, very 


tender and apt to be offended at any thing that ſeemed 


Eto break in upon their equality, and always ready to 
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fictions and quarrels : there was no agreement or con- 
feord among them, either about religion or government. 


tenlarging her power; it being very happy for her, that 
he could preſerve herſelf from ruin, in the midſt of thoſe 
true liderty conſiſts in a dependence upon juſtice and 
put by a legiſlator. She therefore pitched upon Draco, 
employment. (y) It does not appear, that Greece had, 
rates 


jame 
ence 


Knticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was ſo 
ſhe moſt enormous crimes, equally with death. Theſe 
Vith blood, had the ſame fate as uſually attends all 


dis perpetual magiſtracy appeared ſtill, in the eyes of 


of which they were deſirous of aboliſhing even the very 


take umbrage at whatever had the leaſt appearance of 
{dominion or ſuperiority. © From hence aroſe continual 


Athens therefore continucd a long time incapable of 
long and frequent diſſenſions ſhe had to ſtruggle with. 

Misfortunes inſtruct, Athens learned at length, that 
weaſon. This happy ſubjection could not be eſtabliſhed 
E man of acknowledged wiſdom and integrity, for that 


before his time, any written laws. The firſt of that 
Find, then, were of his publiſhing ; the rigour of which, 


Preat, that it puniſhed the ſmalleſt offence, as well as - 


aus of Draco, writ, ſays Demades, not with ink, but 


Fiolent things. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, | 


compaſſion 
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„% The HISTORY Bocky 
compaſſion for the accuſed, whom they were wont to 


look upon rather as unfortunate than criminal, and 


the apprehenfions the accuſers and witneſſes were un. 
der of rendering themſelves odious to the people; all 
_ theſe motives, I ſay, concurred to produce a remiſlneſ; 
in the execution of the laws; which by that means, in 
proceſs of time, became, as it were, abrogated through 
diſuſe: and thus an exceſſive rigour paved the way for 
I) be danger of relapſing into their former diſorders, 
made them have recourſe to freſh precautions; for they 
were willing to ſlacken the curb and reſtraint of feat, 
but not to break it. In order therefore to find out 
mitigations, which might make amends for what they 
took away from the letter of the law, they caſt their 
eyes upon one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous pei ſons 
ol his age, (9 I mean Solon; whoſe ſingular quali. 
ties, and eſpecially his great meekneſs, had acquired hin 
the affection and veneration of the whole city. 
His main application had been to the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, and eſpecially to that part of it which we call 
policy, and which teacheth the art of government. 
His extraordinary merit gave him one of the firſt rank: 
among the ſeven ſages of Greece, who rendered the 
age we are ſpeaking of ſo illuſtrious. (Cr) Theſe {age 
often paid viſits one to another. One day that Solon 
went to Miletos to ſee Thales, the firſt thing he ſaid to 
Thales was, that he wondered why he had never de- 
fired to have either wife or children. Thales made him 
no anſwer then: but a few days after he contrived, 
that a ſtranger ſhould come into their company, and 
pretend that he was juſt arrived from Athens, from 
whence he had ſet out about ten days before. Solon, 
hearing the ſtranger ſay this, alked him, if there was 
no news at Athens when he came away? The ſtranger, 
who had been taught his leſſon, replied, that he had 
heard of nothing but the death of a young gentleman, 
whom all the town accompanied to the grave; bt: 
(4) AM. 3400. Ant. J. C. 604 Cr.) Plut. p. 81. 82. 


7 | 
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Art. 8. 


cauſe, as they ſaid, he was the ſon of the worthieſt 


man in the city, who was then abſent. Alas! cried 
Solon, interrupting the man's ſtory, how much is the 


poor father of the youth to be pitied ! But pray, what 
is the gentleman's name? I heard his name, replied 


the ſtranger, but I have forgot it. I only remember, 
that people talked much of his wiſdom and juſtice. 


Every anſwer afforded new matter of trouble and ter- 
| ror to this inquiſitive father, who was fo juſtly alarmed. 


Was it not, ſaid he at length, the ſon of Solon? The 
very ſame, replied the ſtranger. 
rent his cloaths, and beat his breaſt ; and, expreſſing 


his ſorrow by tears and groans, abandoned himſelf to 
the moſt ſenſible afflition. Thales ſeeing this, took 
| him by the hand, and ſaid to him with a linile, Com- 


fort yourſelf, my friend ; all that has been told you is 


a mere fiction. Now you ſee the reaſon why I never 
married : it is becauſe I don't care to expoſe myſelf ] 


to ſuch trials and afflictions. 
Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's 


reaſoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the moſt 


natural and reaſonable attachments in life, in lieu of 
which the heart of man will not fail to ſubſtitute. 0- 
thers, of an unjuſt and unlawful nature, which will ex- 
poſe him to the ſame pains and inconveniencies. The 


| remedy, ſays this hiitorian, againſt the grief that may 
| ariſe from the loſs of goods, of friends, or of chil- 
dren, is not to throw away our eltates, and reduce 


ourſelves to poverty, to make an abſolute renunciation 


of all friendſhip, or to confine ourſelves to a ſtate of 
celibacy ; but, upon all ſuch accideats and misfortunes, 


to make a right uſe of our reaſon. _ 


Y Athens, after ſome time of tranquillity and ; 
| peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon had 
procured, who was as great a warrior as he was a 
ſtateſman, relapſed into her former diſſenſions about 


the government of the commonwealth, and was divi- 


ded! into as many parties as there were diftcrent for ts 


72 Flut. in Sol. p. 25. 86; 


Vol. E Gg- 1 Colteh! of 


Solon at theſe words 
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of inhabitants in Attica. For thoſe that lived upon 
the mountains were fond of popular government; 
thoſe in the low-lands were for an oligarchy; and 
thole that dwelt on the ſea-coaſts were for having a 
mixed government, compounded of thoſe two forms 
blended together; and theſe hindered the other two 
contending parties from getting any ground of each 
other. Beſides theſe, there was a fourth party, which 
conſiſted only of the poor; who were grievouſly ha- 
raſſed and oppreſſed by the rich, on account of their 

_ debts, which they were not able to diſcharge. This 
_vrhappy party was determined to chuſe themſelves a 
chief, who ſhould deliver them from the inbuman ſe- 
verity of their creditors, and make an entire change 
In the form of their government, by making a new 
_ diviſion of the lands. 5 
In this extreme danger, all the wife Athenians caſt 
their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither 
party; becauſe he had never {ided either with the in. 
Jjuſtice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and 
they ſolicited him very much to take the matter in 
hand, and to endeavour to pat an end to theſe diffe. 
rences and diſorders. He was very unwilling to take 
upon him ſo dangerous a commiſſion, However, he 
'Was at laſt choſen archon, and was conſtituted ſu- 
preme arbiter and legiſlator, with the unanimous con- 

| ſent of all parties; the rich liking him, as he was 
Iich, and the poor becauſe he was honeſt. He now 
had it in his power to make himſelf king. Several of 
the citizens adviſed him to it; and even the wileſt a- 
mong them, not thinking it was in the power of human 
reaſon to bring about a favourable change conliſtent 
_ with the laws, were not unwilling the ſupreme power 
ſhould be veſted in one man, who was ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for his prudence and juſtice. But, not- 

_ withſtanding all the remonſtrances that were made to 
bim, and all the ſolicitations and reproaches of his 
friends, who treated his refuſal of the diadem as al 
elflect of puſillanimity and meanneſs of ſpirit, he 


aal * and W in Ss . and would 


kearken to no other icheme, than that of ſettlin 
form of government, in his country, that ſhould Ta 


ſuch as he thought he could perſuade. the citizens to 
comply with by the method of argument and reaſon, 


wiſely mixing, as he himſelf ſaid, authority and power 


' wards aſked him, if the laws which he had made for 
the Athenians were the belt ? Yes, {aid be, the beſt 
they were capable of receiving, 

The foul of popular eſtates is equality. But, for 


mn fear of diſguſting the rich, Solon durſt not propoſe a- 


ny equality of lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as 
well as Laconia, would have reſembled a, paternal in- 
i heritance, divided among a number, of brethren. 
However, he went ſo far as to put an end to the ſlave- 


K five debts and accumulated arrears had forced them to 
1 ſell their perſons and liberty, and reduce themſelves to 


f a ſtate of ſervitude and bondage. An expreſs law was 
„made, which declared all debtors diſcharged and ace 


quitted of all their debts. 


(s) This affair drew Solon into a 88 ſer ape, 
1 of which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. 


K a. When he firſt determined to cancel the debts, he fore- 
ſaw, that ſuch an edict, which had ſomething in it 
| contrary.t- juſtice, would be extremely offenſive. For 
which reafun he endeavoured in ſome meaſure to recti- 


fy the tenor of it, by introducing it with a ſpecious 


69, ut. in Sol, p. 97. 8 1 
G g 2 3 friends, 


founded upon the baſis of a juſt and reaſonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain diſorders and e- 
vils, which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook 
to bring about no other alterations or changes, than 


or bring them into by the weight of his authority; 


with reaſon and juſtice. Wherefor e, when one after- 


: ry and oppreſſion of thoſe poor citizens, whoſe exceſ- 


preamble, which ſet forth a great many very plauſible 

PEAS, and gave colours of equity and reaſon to the 
law, which in reality it had not. But in order here- 

to, he firſt diſcloſed his deſi ign to ſame particular 
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by friends, whom he uſed to conſult i in all his affairs, and 
_ concerted with them the form and the terms in which tho 
this edict ſhould be expreſſed. Now, before it was 1 


publiſhed, his friends, who were more intereſted than lo 
faithful, ſecretly borrowed great ſums of money of 1 
their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in purcha. te 
ſing of lands, as knowing they would not be affected cor 
by the edict. When this appeared, the general indig. and 
nation that was raiſed by ſuch a baſe and flagtant Wi gen 
: Kknavery, fell upon Solon, though in effect he bad ng five 
hand in it. But it is not enough for a man in office to in! 
be diſintereſted and upright himſelf; all that furround WM had 
and approach him, ought to be ſo too ; Wife, rel» i tho! 
tions, friends, ſecretaries, and ſervants. 'The faults ( 
of others are charged to his account: all the wrongs, WE ſho! 
all the rapines, that are committed, either through his BW £11 
negligence or connivance, are juſtly imputed to bim; emp 
becauſe it is his buſineſs, and one of the ef 9. for 
ſigns of his being put into ſuch a truſt, to prevent tboſe vote 
corruptions and abuſes. whit 
T )hbis ordinance at firſt pleaſed 1 of the tuo quer 
parties: it diſguſted the rieh, becaufe it aboliſhed the and 
debts; and dillatisfied the poor, becauſe it did not or if for 
dain a new diviſion of the lands, as they had expeticd, Bi the | 
and as Lycurgus had actually effected at Sparta. But men 
Solon's credit at Athens fell very far ſhort of that cic- ¶ peo 
dit and power which Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta; I tate 
for he had no other authority over the Athenians, WS T 
than what the reputation of his wiſdom, and the con Wits : 
fidence of the PET. in his integrity, had procured dliſh 
him. ; leavi 
. . in a little 1 time after wards this ordinance catu1 
was generally approved, and the ſame powers as be: all at 
fore were continued to Solon. [ſhe \ 
le repealed all the laws that had been made by Dis — 
co, except thoſe againſt murder. The reaſon of ö ( 
doing this, was the exceſſive rigour of thoſe las Wi: * 
which inflicted death alike upon all ſorts of offenders; M the 


ſo that they ho were convicted of floth and idleneß 
5 — 


| or they that only had ſtolen a few herbs, or a little 


4 WM fruit, out of a garden, were as ſeverely puniſhed, as 
h Wl thoſe that were guilty of murder or ſacrilege. 
0 He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, em- 
n Wl ployments, and magiſtracies ; all which he left in the 
'f W hands of the rich: for which reaſon he diſtributed all 
a. the rich citizens into three claſſes, ranging them ac- 
d Wl cording to the differences of their incomes and revenues, 


and according to the value and eſtimation of each par- 


'0 Wl five hundred meaſures per annum, as well in corn as 
to in liquids, were placed in the firſt rank; thoſe that 
ol bad three hundred, were placed in the ſecond ; and 
a. thoſe that had but two hundred, made up the third. 

lt (:) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell 
mort of two hundred meaſures, were compriſed in a a 
iis fourth and laſt claſs, and were never admitted into ary 
1; WF employments. But, in order to make them amends 


for this excluſion from offices, he left them a right to 
vote in the aſſemblies and judgments of the people; 


ec, che people, to whom an appeal lay from all the judg- 
But ments of the magiſtrates; and in the aſſemblies of the 
le: people the greateſt and moſt important affairs of the 


a; tate, relating to peace or war, were alſo determined. 


n The Areopagus, ſo called from the * place where 
on. its afſemblies were held, had been a long time eſta- 
nel bliſhed. Solon reſtored and augmented its authority, 


leaving to that tribunal, as the ſupreme court of judi- 


ce BF cature, a general inſpection and ſuperintendency over 


be» all affairs, as alſo the care of cauſing the laws (of which 
ſhe was the guardian) to be obſerved and put in exe- 


bis (.) plut. 3 RO De 

as This was an hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, that 
A [is to ſay, The bill of Mars; becauſe t was there Mars had been tried 
' g 


by the murder of Halizrothius, the fon of Neptune. 


TT Gg3 cution, 
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ticular man's eſtate. Thoſe that were found to have 


which at firſt ſeemed to be a matter of little conſe- 
quence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them maſters of all the affairs of the city: 
os for moſt of the law-ſuits and differences returned to 


. 


— 
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: eution. Before his time, the eitizens of the greateſt 

probity and juſtice were made the judges of the Arco. 
pagus. Solon was the firſt that thought it convenient 
that none ſhould. be honoured: with that dignity, ex. 
cept ſuch as had paſſed through the office of Archon. 
6 Nothing was ſo auguſt as this ſenate; and its repy. 
tation for judgment and integrity hecame ſo very great, 
that the Romans fometimes referred cauſes, which 
were too intricate for, their own deciſion, to the de. 
termination of this tribunal. 
Nothing was regarded or attended to . but truth 
only: and to the end that no external objects might 
divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal waz 
always held at night, or in the dark; and the orator 
were not allowed to make uſe of any exordium, dis 
greſſion, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent, as much as poſpble, the abuſ 
| which the people might make of the great authojit 

he left them, created a ſecond council, conſiſting of 
four hundred men, a hundred out of every tribe; and 
ordered all cauſes and affairs to be brought before this 
council, and to be maturely examined by them, before 
they were propoſed to the general aſſembly of the 
people; to the judgment of which the ſentiments of 
the other were to ſubmit, and to which alone belong: 
ed the right of giving a final ſentence and deciſion. It 
was upon this ſubject Anacharſis (whom the repute 
tion of the ſages of Greece had brought from the 
middle of Scythia) ſaid one day to Solon, I wonder 
you ſhould impower the wiſe men only to deliberat 
and debate upon affairs, and leave the determination 
and deciſion of them wholly to fools. 

Upon another occaſion, when Solon was converſi ng 
with bim upon ſome other regulations he had in view, 
Anachaꝛ ſis, aſtoniſhed/that he could expect to ſucceed 
in his deſigns of reſtraining the avarice and injuſtice d 
the citizens by written laws, anſwered him in tis 
| manner: « Give me leave to tell you, that your vit 
(0 Val. Max. I. 8, GI: Lucian. in Ilermot. 7 9955 Quintil. I. C. e.. 

| 3 | 66 wg 
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« tings are juſt like ſpiders webs: the weak and. ſmall 
« flies. may be caught and intangled in them; but the 


« rich, and powerful will break through them, and 


Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 
ſenſible of the inconveniencies that attend a demoera - 


cy, or popular government. But, having thoroughly 


ſtudied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the 


character and diſpoſition of the Athenians, he knew it 


would be a vain attempt to take the ſovereignty out of 
the people's hands ; and that if they parted with it at 
one time, they would ſoon reſume it at another by 
force and violence. 
with limiting their power by the authority of the A- 
reopagus, and the council of four hundred; judging, 


that the ſtate, being ſupported and ſtrengthened by 
theſe two powerful bodies, as by two good anchars, 


would not be ſo liable to commotions and diſorders as 


it had been, and that the people would be: kept with» : 


m dug bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity. 


I ſhall only mention ſome of the laws which. Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the reſt, (x) In the firſt, place, every 
particular perſon was authoriſed to eſpouſe the quarrel 
of any one that was injured and inſulted; ſo that the 
ficſt comer, might proſecute the offender, and bring 
| him to juſtice for the outrage he had committed. 5 
| The deſign of this wiſe legiſlator by this ordinance 
| was, to accuſtom his citizens to have a fellow. feeling of 
| one another's ſufferings and misfortunes, as they were 
al members of one and the ſame bod. 


(9). By another law, thoſe perſons that in public 


differences and diſſenſions did not declare themſelves of 
| one party or other, but waited to ſee how things would 
go, before they determined, were declared infamous, 

condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and to have all 
| their eſtates confiſcated. Solon had learned, from long 
experience and deep reflection, that tue rich, the power= 


& 
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He therefore contented himſelf 
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ful, and even the wiſe and virtuous, are uſually the 
moſt backward to expoſe themſelves to the inconye. 
niencies which public diſſenſions and troubles produce 


nn ſociety; and that their zeal for the public good does 


not render them ſo vigilant and active in the defence 
of it, as the paſſions of the factious render them in- 


duſtrious to deſtroy it; that the juſt party,” being thus 


abandoned by thoſe that are capable of giving more 
weight, authority, and ſtrength to it, by their union 
and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple with the 
audacious and violent enterpriſes of a few daring inno- 
vators. To prevent this misfortune, which may be at- 

| tended with the moſt fatal conſequences to a ſtate, So- 
lon judged it proper to force the well- affected, by the 
fear of greater inconveniencies to themſelves, to de. 
dlare for the juſt party, at the very beginning of ſedi. 
tions, and to animate the ſpirits and courage of the beſt 


citizens, by engaging with them in the common danger. 


By this method of accuſtoming the minds of the 
people to look upon that man almoſt as an enemy and 
a a traitor, that ſhould appear indifferent to, and vn. 
concerned at the misfortunes of the public, he provi- 
_ ded the ſtate with a quick and ſure recourſe againſt the 


| ſudden enterpriſes of wicked and profligate citizens, 


(z) Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage 


Voith young women, unleſs they were only daughters; 


and ordered, that the bride ſhould carry no other for- 
tune to her huſband, than three fuits of cloaths, and 
ſome few houſehold goods of little valve : for he would 
not have matrimony become a traffic, and a mere 
commerce of intereſt ; but deſired, that it ſhould be 


Eg regarded as an Koriodrable fellowſhip and ſociety, in 


order to raiſe ſubjects to the ſtate, to make the married 
pair live agreeably and harmoniovfly together, and to 
give continual teſtimony of mutual love and tender. 
neſs to each other. 

Before Solon's time, the 1 were not allow 64 


HV to make their wills : the wealth of the deceaſed always 


20 Flut. in Sol. P. 89, _ 
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devolved upon his children and family. Solon's law _ 
allowed every one that: was childleſs, to diſpoſe of his 

whole eſtate as he thought fit; preferring, by that 
means,. friendſhip to kindred, and choice to neceſlity 

and conſtraint, and rendering every man truly maſter 
of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to beſtow 

it where he pleaſed. This law, however, did not au- 
thoriſe indifferently all forts of donations : it juſtified 

and approved of none, but thoſe that were made free- 
ly and without any compulſion ; without having the 
mind diſtempered and intoxicated with drinks or 

charms, or perverted and ſeduced by the allurements 
and careſſes of a woman: for this wiſe lawgiver was 
juſtly perſuaded, that there is no difference to be made 

between being ſeduced and being forced; looking up- 
on artifice and violence, pleaſure and pain, in the ſame _ 
light, when they are made uſe of as means to impoſe 
upon mens reaſon, and to captivate the liberty of their 
underſtandings. i gp Oo es 
(a.) Another regulation he made was to leſſen the 


| rewards of the victors at the Iſthmian and Olympic 


games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun- 
dred drachmas, which make about fifty livres, for the 


| firſt fort; and five hundred drachmas, or two hun- Y 


dred and fifty livres, for the ſecond. He thought ita 


| ſhameful thing, that athletæ and wreſtlers, a fort of 
| people, not only uſeleſs, but often dangerous to the 


ſtate, ſhould have any conſiderable rewards allotted 


| them, which ought rather to be reſerved for the fami- 


lies of thoſe perſons who died in the ſervice of their 


| country ; it being very juſt and reaſonable, that the 


ſtate ſhould ſupport and provide for ſuch orphans, who - 
probably might come in time to follow the {good ex- 
— ,. .. 88 


In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, 
the ſenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care 


of inquiring into ways and means that every man made 
uſe of to get his livelihood; and of chaſtiſing and pu- 
(a. Plut. in Sol. p. 91. ; Diog· Laert. in Solon. p.37. 


359 he HISTORY Body, 
niſbing all thoſe who led an idle life. Beſides the fore. 


mentioned yiew, of bringing arts and trades into a 


_ flouriſhing conditiqn, this regulation was founded yy. 
on two other. reaſons, ſtill more important. 
I. Solon conſidered, that ſuch perſons as have no 
fortune, and make uſe of no methods of induſtry to 
get their livelihood, are ready to employ all manner 
of unjuſt. and unlawful means for acquiring money; 
and that the neceſſity of ſubſiſting ſome way or other, 
diſpoſes them for committing all ſorts of miſdemex. 
nors, rapines, knaveries, and frauds: from which 
ſprings up a ſchool of vice in the boſom of the com. 
monwealth; and ſuch a leaven gains ground, as doc 
not fail to ſpread its infection, and by degrees corrupt 
"the manners of. the pnhttc, ooo EEG: 
2. The moſt able ſtateſmen have always looked up. 
on theſe indigent and idle people, as a troop of dan- 
gerous, reſtleſs, and turbulent jpirits, eager after in. 
novation and change, always ready for ſeditions and 
iünſurrections, and intereſted in revolutions of the ſtate, 
y which alone they can hope to change their own fi 
tuation and fortune. It was for all theſe reaſons, that, 
in the law we are ſpeaking of, Solon declared, that a 
ſon ſhould not be obliged to ſupport his father in old 
age or neceſlity, if the latter had not taken care to hare 
his. ſon brought up to ſome trade or occupation. Al 
children that were ſpurious and illegitimate, were ex. 
empted from the ſame duty: for it is evident, fays S0. 
lon, that whoever contemns the dignity. and ſanctity cf 
_ matrimony in ſuch a: manner, has never had in view 
the lawful end we ought to propoſe to ourſelves in ha 
ving children, but only the gratification. of a looſe pal- 


= ſion. Having then fatisfied his own deſires, and had 


the end he propoſed to himſelf, he has no proper ligt 

over the perſons he begot, upon whole lives, as well as 

Hirths, he has entailed an indelible infamy and reproach, 

It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; 

becauſe religion directs us to account.the, dead as facred, 
CCC 

See 8 x | + juſtice 


— 


. Art. 9. of GR K E C f. | 351 | * 
D juſtice requires us to ſpare thoſe that are no more, ane 5 
vo good policy ſhould hinder hatreds from becoming i im- 
„ona. TIRE 
It was alfo forbidden to affront, or pive ill language l 
" Wh to any body in the temples, in courts of Judicature, in SNP 
"I public affemblies, and in the theatres, during the time nn 
of repreſentation : for to be no where able to, govern by” 
or paſſions and reſentments, argues too 'untractable 
7 and licentious a diſpoſition; as to reſtrain them at all mt 
% times, and upon all accaſions, is a virtue beyond tge 
a mere force of human nature, and a per fection reſer- _—_ 
3 ved for the evangelical law. 4 
* Cicero obſerves, that this wiſe legiſlator of Athens, | 1 51 
p whoſe laws were in force even in his time, had provi 
d. (ed no law againſt parricide; and being aſked the rea- nh 
— | fon why he had not, he anſwered, * That to make 
u. laus againſt, and ordain puri mente fer a crime = 
my at had never been Rnown or heard of, was the way to kk 
i, introduce it, rather than to prevent. it. I omit feve= 
. ral of his laws concerning marriage and adultery, ir = 
.., which there are remarkable and manifeſt contradictions, l 
u and a great mixture of light and darkneſs, knowledge 
ol and error, which we generally find among the very 
„ wiſeſt of the Heathens, who had no eſtabliſned prin- 4 
11 ciples or rules to go by. | F 
Ks. After Solon had publiſhed his lows, and engaget the 1 
80. People by public oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at 
,f leaſt for the term of a hundred years, he thought pro- 7 
ey per to remove from Athens, in order to give them time 14 
be. £2. take root, and to gather ſtrength by cuſtom ; as " 
pal alſo to rid himſelf of the trouble and importunity of 1 


wi | thoſe who came to conſult him about the ſenſe and } 
meaning of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and 1 
| odium of others: for, as he ſaid himſelf, in great un?- [8 
| dertaKings it is bard, if not impoſſible, to pleaſe all i 
| parties. He was abſent ten years, in which interval 


* Sapienter a ele, eum Je eo nihil Genen quod antea com- 1 
miſſum non erat; ne, non tam ee gram n vicerctur. os ill 
| It 


| Fro at An. n. 70. tl 
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of time we are to place his journeys into Egypt, into 
Lydia, to viſit King Crœſus, and into ſeveral other 
countries. (c) At his return he found the whole city 
in commotion and trouble; the three old factions were 
revived, and had formed three different parties. Ly. 
curgus was at the head of the people that inhabited the 
low lands: Megacles, fon of Alemeon, was the leader 
of the inhabitants upon the ſea-coaſt : and Piſiſtratus 
had declared for the mountaineers ; to whom were 
joined the handicraftſmen and labourers, who lived by 
their induſtry, and whoſe chief ſpleen was againſt the 


rich. Of theſe three leaders, the two laſt were the 


moſt powerful and conſiderable. 

Cd) Megacles was the ſon of that Alcmeon whom 
Creœſus had extremely enriched for a particular ſervice 

he had done him. He had likewiſe married a lady, 
who had brought him an immenſe portion : her name 
was Agariſta, the daughter of Cliſthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon. This Cliſthenes was at this time the richeſt 
and moſt opulent prince in Greece. In order to be 
able to chuſe a worthy ſon-in-law, and to know his 
_ temper, manners, and character, from his own expe- 
rience, Cliſthenes invited all the young noblemen of 
Greece to come and ſpend a year with him at his houſe: 
for this was an ancient cuſtom in that country. Several 
youths accepted the invitation, and there came from 
different parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing was 
ſeen every day but races, games, tournaments, mag: 
nificent entertainments, and converſations upon all 
ſorts of queſtions and ſubjects. One of the gentlemen, 
who had hitherto ſurpaſſed all bis competitors, loſt the 

princeſs, by uſing ſome indecent geſtures and poſtures 
in his dancing, with which her father was extremely 

_ offended. : Cliſthenes, at the end of the year, declared 
for Megacles, and ſent the reſt of the noblemen away 
loaden with civilities and preſents. This was the Me. 
gacies of whom we are ſpeak ing. 


e M. 2445: Ant. J. C. 5 50. Tut, in Sol. p. 94. 


5 Piſiſtratus 


net ͤ - 46-. 


ce Piſiſtratus was a well · bred man, of a gentle and li! 
inſinvating behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the J 
poor; wiſe and moderate towards his enemies; a - i 
moſt artful and accompliſhed diſſembler; and one wobo 
had all appearances of virtue, even beyond the moſt 8 
virtuous; who ſeemed to be the moſt zealous ſtickler "ary 
for equality among the citizens, and who abſolutely = 
declared againſt all innovations and change.  _ 1 
It was not very hard for him to impoſe upon the bid 
people with all this artifice and addreſs. But Solon 1 
quickly ſaw through his diſguiſe, and perceived the drift 1 
of all his ſeeming virtue and fair pretences. However, J 
he thought fit to obſerve meaſures with him in the be- 1 
ginning, hoping perhaps by gentle methods to bring q 4 
ce 3000 EEE 5 34 
5 lt was at this time + Theſpis began to change 
ne the Grecian tragedy. I ſay, change; becauſe it was inn? 
of vented long before. This novelty drew all the world 1 
eſt after it. Solon went among the reſt, for the fake of 
be T bearing Theſpis, who acted himſelf, according to the 
his cuſtom of the ancient poets, When the play was 


pe- ended, he called to Theſpis, and aſked him, Why he 
| of was not aſhamed 1o utter ſuch lies before ſo many 
iſe: WWF people ? Theſpis made anſwer, That there was no harm 
eral in lies of that fort, and in poetical fictions, which were 

| only made for diverſion. No, replied Solon, givingagreat 
ſtroke with his ſtick upon the ground; But if we ſuffer 
and approve of lying for our diverſion, it will quickly 
find its way into our ſerious enzagements, and all our 


buſi neſt and affair 1 


ie. Plut. in Sol. p. 99. (/) Ibie. 

g * We are not here to nnderſtand ſuch as begged or aſked alms; for 
in thoſe times, ſays Iſocrates, there was no citizen that died of hunger? 
or diſhonoured his city by begging. Orat. Areop. p. 369 | 

I Tragedy was in being a long time before Theſpis; but it was only 
a chorus of perſons that ſung, and ſaid opprobrious things to one an- 
other, Theſpis was the firſt that improved this chorus, 5 
of a perſonage or character, who, 
breath, and to recover their ( 


5 s y the addition 
in order to give the reſt time ta take. 


FB pere irits, One ae ran og of ſome illu- 
us perion. And. this recital gave occaſion afterwards for introducing 
ä 


n ues 


vened! and there it was refolved, in ſpite. of all the 
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.) In the mean time Piſiſtratus ſtill puſhed on his 
2 ; and, in order to accompliſh it, made uſe of a 
ſtratagem, that ſucceeded as well as he could expect. 
(4) He gave himſelf ſeveral wounds; and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody, he cauſed himſelf to 
be carried in a chariot into the market- place, where 
he raiſed and inflamed the populace, by giving them 
to underſtand, that his enemies had treated him at 
that rate, and that he was the victim of his zeal for 
the public good. 


* 


An aſſembly of the people was immediately con · 


remonſtrances Solon could make againſt it, that fifty 
guards ſhould be allowed Piſiſtratus for the ſecurity of 
his perſon. He ſoon augmented the number as much 


zs he thought fit, and, by their means, made himſelf f 
maſter of the citadel. All his enemies betook them- v 
ſelves to flight, and the whole city was in great con- h 
ſternation and diſorder, except Solon, who loudly re- u 
proached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, fi 
and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon his being © 
aſked, what it was that gave him ſo much firmneſs and t\ 
reſolution? It is, ſaid he, my old age. He was indeed a0 
very old, and did not ſeem to riſk, much, as the end of ta 
Bis life was very near; though it often happens, that W 
men grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have de 


leſs reaſon. and right to deſire it ſhould be prolonged. br 
But Piſiſtratus, after he had ſubdued all, thought his as 
conqueſt imperfect till he had gained Solon: and as he EX 
Was well acquainted with the means that are proper to fre 
engage an old man, he careſſed him accordingly ; o- ve 
mitted nothing that could tend to ſoften and win upon 
him, and ſhewed him all poſſible marks of friendſbip 
and eſteem, doing him all manner of honour, having bim 
often about his perſon, and publicly profeſſing a great 
veneration for his laws; which in' truth he both ob- 
| ſerved himſelf, and cauſed to be obſerved by others. 
Solon, ſeeing it was impoſſible either to bring Piſiſtratus 
.. Her. lib. 1. cap. 5964 ( Plaut. in vit. Sol. P. 4 


RY 


| Art. 9. . 5 | | 
by fair means to renounce this uſurpation, or to depoſe 
him by force, thought it a point of prudence, not to 


aboliſh, and of mitigating the miſchief and calamity 


under the Archon Hegeſtratus, who ſucceeded Comias. 
The two parties whoſe heads were Lycurgus and 


vernment was ſurh, as might make many a lawful o- 


- * Piſiſratus dicendo tantum valuiſſe dicitur, ut ei Athenienſes regium 
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exaſperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he 
made him; and hoped at the fame time, that, by en- 
tering into his confidence and counſels, he might at leaſt. 
be capable of conducting a power which he could not 
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that he had not been able to prevent. 1 
Solon did not ſurvive the liberty of his country two = 


8G r 
3 


20 : 2 

1 

RF - 
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* * * 
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years complete: for Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter of 4 
Athens, under the Archon Comias, the firſt year of the 1 


51ſt Olympiad; and Solon died the year following, 


Megacles, uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens; 

where he was ſoon recalled by Megacles, who gave him 
his daughter in marriage. But a difference that aroſe _ 
upon occaſion of this match, having imbroiled them a- 
freſh, the Alemæonidæ had the worſt of it, and were 
obliged to retire. Piſiſtratus was twice depoſed, and 
twice found means to reinſtate himſelf. His artifices 
acquired him his power, and his moderation main- 
tained him in it; and, without doubt, his “ eloquence, 
which, even in Tully's judgment, was very great, ren- 
dered him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were 
but too apt to be affected with the charms of diſcourſe, 
as it made them forget the care of their liberty.” An 
exact ſubmiſſion to the laws diſtinguiſhed Piſiſtratus 
from moſt other uſurpers; and the mildneſs of his go- 


vereign bluſh. For which reafon, the character of 
Piſiſtratus was thought worthy of being ſet in oppo- 
ſition to that of other tyrants. Cicero; doubting what 


imper lum oratione capti permitterent. Val. Max. 1.8, c. 9... 
uis doctior iiſdem temporibus, aut cojus eloquentia literis inſtructior 


fuiſſe traditur, quam Piſiſtrati? Cic. de orat. I. 3. 1. 137. 


C 


— 
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| c his dear friend Atticus: * Je do not yet know, 
whether the deſtiny of Rome will have us groan under 
a Phalaris, or live under a Piſiſtratus, 
This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him ſo, always 


| ſhewed himſelf very popular and moderate; (i) and 


had ſuch a command of his temper, as to bear re. 


his power to revenge them with a word. His gardens 


and orchards were open to all the citizens ; in which 
he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. (&) It is ſaid, 


he was the firſt who opened a public library in Athens, 
which after his time was much augmented, and at laſt 
Carried into Perſia by Xerxes (1), when he took the 
city. But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, 
reſtored it to Athens. (n) Cicero thinks alſo, it was Pi- 
ſiſtratus, who firſt made the Athenians acquainted with 


| the poems of Homer; who diſpoſed the books in the 
order we now find them, whereas before they were 


Confuſed, and not digeſted; and who firſt cauſed them 
to be publicly read at their feaſts called Panathenca. 
(1) Plato aſcribes this honour to his ſon Hipparchus. 
() Piſiſtratus died in tranquillity, and tranſmitted 
to his ſons the ſovereigu power, which he had uſurped 
thirty years before ; ſeventeen of which he had reign- 
edin bone. 1 e : he 
His ſons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thu- 
cydides adds a third, which he calls Theſſalus. They 
| ſeemed to have inherited from their father an affe&tion 
for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes 
to Hipparchus (g) what we have ſaid concerning the 
poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to Athens the 


famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of 


| Ionia; and that he ſent a veſſel of fifty oars on purpole 
for him. He likewiſe entertained at his houſe Simo- 


48 < ; ) Val. Max, I. 5. e. "IS (k) Athen. I. 12. p. 532. 0 (1) Aul. 


Gel. 1.6. . 17,  (m) Lib. 3. de orat. n. 137. (Cu) In By: 


-  parch. p. 238. (0) Ariſt. I. 5. de rep. c. 12. (2) AM 
3478. Ant. ]J C. 526. ( In Hip. p. 228 & 229. 
: .,_ * Incertum eft Phalarimne, an Piſiſtratum, ſit ĩimitaturus. Ad Al. 
„ Tir. J. 7. ep. 19. e Wl 2 Du 


proaches and inſults with. patience, when he had it in 


_ ide 
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nides, another famous poet of the iſle of Ceos, one of 
the Cyclades, in the Ægean ſea, to whom he gave a 
large penſion, and made very rich preſents. The de- 
ſign of theſe princes in inviting men of letters to A- 
thens was, ſays Plato, to ſoften and cultivate the minds 
of the citizens, and to infuſe into them a reliſh and 
love for virtue, by giving them a taſte for learning and 
the ſciences. Their care extended even to the inſtruct- 
ing of the peaſants and country-people, by erecting, 
not only in the ſtreets of the city, but in all the roads 
and highways, ſtatues of ſtone, called Mercuries, with 
grave ſentences carved upon them; in which manner 
thoſe ſilent monitors gave inſtructive leſſons to all paſ- 
ſengers. Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Hipparchus had 
the authority, or that the two brothers reigned toge- 
ther. Cr But Thucydides ſhews, that Hippias, as 
the eldeſt of the ſons, ſucceeded his father in the go- 
WW J a obo ads 
However it were, their reign in the whole, after 
the death of Piſiſtratus, was only of eighteen years du- 
ration, It ended in the following manner. 
(s) Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, both citizens of A- 
1 thens, had contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip. Hip- 
g parchus, angry at firſt for a perſonal affront he pre- 
| tended to have received from him, to revenge himſelf 
N upon his ſiſter, put a public affront upon her, by ob- 
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y liging her ſhamefully to retire from a ſolemn proceſ- 

C ſion, in which ſhe was to carry one of the ſacred ba- 
f ſkets, alledging, that ſhe was not in a fit condition ro 

7 aſſiſt at ſuch a ceremony. Her brother, and his friend 
je WW fill more, being ſtung to the quick by ſo groſs and out- 

f rageous an affront, took, from that moment, a refolu« 
fa tion to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more ef- 


. fectually, they waited for the opportunity of a feſtival, 
which they judged would be very favourable for their 
ul. purpoſe. This was the feaſt of the Panathenæa, in 


1 which the ceremony required, that all the tradeſmen 
and artificers ſhould be under arms. For the greater 
4. (r) Thucyd, l. 6. p. 225. (5) Thucyd, J. 6. p. 446-—450- 
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ſecurity, they only admitted a very ſmall number of 
the citizens into their ſecret ; conceiving, that, upon 
the firſt motion, all the reſt would join them. The 
day being come, they went betimes into the market. 
place, armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the 
palace, and went to the Ceramicum, which was a 
Place without the city, where the company of guards 
then were, to give the neceſſary orders for the cere- 
mony. The two friends followed him thither, and 
coming near him, they ſaw one of the conſpirators 
talking very familiarly with him, which made them 
apprehend they were betrayed. They could have ex- 
ccuted their deſign that moment upon Hippias; but 
Vere willing to begin their vengeance upon the author 
of the affront they had received. They there fore re- 
turned into the city, where meeting with Hipparchus, 
they killed him; but being immediately apprehended, 
themſelves were ſlain, and Hippias found means to dit- 
After this affair he obſerved no meaſures, and reign- 
cd like a true tyrant, putting to death a vaſt number 
of citizens. To guard himfelf for the future againſt 
like enterpriſe, and to fecure a ſafe retreat for himſelf, 

nin caſe of any accident, he endeavoured to ftrengthen 
himſelf by a foreign ſupport, and to that end gave his 
daughter in marriage to the ſon of the tyrant of 
(t) In the mean time, the Alemæonidæ, who, from 

the beginning of the revolution, had been baniſhed from 
Athens by Piſiſtratus, and who ſaw their hopes fru- 
ſtrated by the bad ſucceſs of the laſt conſpiracy, did 
not however lofe courage, but turned their views ano- 
ther way. As they were very rich and powerful, they 
got themſelves appointed by the Amphictyons, that is, 
the heads of the grand or general council of Greece, 
fſuperintendents for rebuilding the temple of Delphos, 
fũor the ſum of three hundred talents, or nine hundred 
_ thouſand livres “. As they were generous in their 

Ct) Herod. I. 5. c. 62.96. About 40,000 l, Sterling. 
i EC natures, 


ere 4 


natures, afd, beſides, had their reaſons for being ſo on | 

his occaſion, they added to this ſum a great deal of 1 

their own money, and made the whole frontiſpiece of | 

the temple all of Parian marble, at their particular ex- j 

pence 3 whereas, by the contract made with the Am- 1 
phictyons, it was only to have been made of common F: 
. : „„ „„ ns. 
The liberality of the Alemæonidæ was not altoge- 1 
ther a free bounty; neither was their magnificence Re 
towards the god of Delphos, a pure effect of religion. 5 
Policy was the chief motive. They hoped by this 4 

means to acquire great credit and influence in the tem- 1 
| dle; which happened according to their expeCtation. Ti 
b The money which they had plentifully poured into 'Þ 
a the hands of the prieſteſs, rendered them abfolute ma- £ 
, ſters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who pre. 
; fided over it, and who, for the future, becoming their WK 
. echo, faithfully repeated the words they diQated to $ 
him, and gratefully lent them the aſſiſtance of his E 
« voice and authority. As often therefore as any Spar- I 
r tan came to confult the prieſteſs, whether upon his 'F 
a own affairs, or upon thoſe of the ſtate, no promiſe was 1 
f, ever made him of the god's aſſiſtance, but upon con- Si 
n dition that the Lacedæmonians ſhould deliver Athens 3 
is from the yoke of tyranny. This order was fo often 14 
f repeated to them by the oracle, that they reſolved at 
laſt to make war againſt the Piſiſtratides, though they 1's! 
m were under the ſtrongeſt engagements, of friendſhip * 
m and hofpitality with them; herein preferring the * will 4 
Us of God, fays Herodotus, to all human confiderations. | 
id The firſt attempt of this kind miſcarried ; and the uy 
0 troops they ſent againſt the tyrant were repulſed with 1 
ey loſs. Notwithſtanding, a little time after, they made a {0 

is, ſecond ; which ſeemed to promiſe no better an iſſue . 


than the firſt; becauſe moſt of the Lacedzmonians, 
ſeeing the ſiege they had laid before Athens likely to 
continue a great while, retired, and left only a ſmall 
number of troops to carry it on. But the tyrant's * 
| © Te de 1d © wpeoCvripe tnodvro, i rd Toy G” . 
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children, who had been clandeſtinely conveyed out of 
the city, in order to be put in a ſafe place, being taken 
by the enemy; the father, to redeem them, was oblj. 
ged to come to an accommodation with the Athe. 
nians, by which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould de. 
part out of Attica in five days time. ( According. 
ly he actually retired within the time limited, and ſet. 
tled at Sigæum, a town in Phrygia, ſeated at the mouth 
of the river Scamander. 5 
e n that the tyrants were driven out 
of Athens the ſame year the kings were expelled Rome. 
Extraordinary honours were paid to the memory of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. Their names were infi. 
nitely reſpected at Athens in all ſucceeding ages, and 
almoſt held in equal reverence with thoſe of the gods, 
\ Statues were forthwith erected to them in the mar. 
| ket-place, which was an honour that never had been 


rendered to any man before. The very ſight of theſe 


ſtatues, expoſed to the view of all the citizens, kept 
up their hatred and deteſtation of tyranny, and daily 
renewed their ſentiments of gratitude to thoſe gene. 
rous defenders of their liberty, who had not ſcrupled 
to purchaſe it with their lives, and to ſeal it with their 
blood. (y) Alexander the Great, who knew how 
dear the memory of theſe men was to the Athenians, 
and how far they carried their zeal in this reſpect, 
thought hedid them a ſenſible pleaſure in ſending them 
the ſtatues of thoſe two great men, which he found 
in Perſia after the defeat of Darius, and which Xerxes 
before had carried thither from Athens. (z) This 
city, at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did 
not confine her gratitude ſolely to the authors of her 
üÜberty; but extended it even to a woman, who. had 
 CGgnalized her courage on that occaſion. . This woman 
Was a courteſan, named Leona, who, by the charms 
ol her beauty and ſkill in playing on the harp, had par- 
_ ticularly captivated Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. Af. 


cu. A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508. : (x) Plin. L 34. c. 4. | 


(7) Ibid c. 8 (z)) Ibid. I. 7: c. 23. & l. 34. e. d. 1 


1 
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ter their death, the tyrant, who knew they had con- 
cealed nothing from this woman, cauſed her to be put 
to the torture, in order to make her declare the names 
of the other conſpirators. But ſhe bore all the cruel- 
ty of their torments with an invincible conſtancy, and 
expired in the midſt of them ; gloriouſly ſhewing the 


world, that her ſex is more courageous, and more ca- 
pable of keeping a ſecret, than ſome men imagine. 


The Athenians would not ſuffer the memory of fo 
heroic an action to be loſt : and, to prevent the lu- 
ſtre of it from being ſullied by the conſideration of hey 
character as a courteſan, they endeavoured to conceał 


that circumſtance, by repreſenting her in the ſtatue 


which they erected to her honour, under the figure of 
a lioneſs without a tongue. e po 


(a) Plutarch, in the life of Ariſtides, -olatca a: this = 
which does great honour to the Athenians, and which 


ſhews to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to 


their deliverer, and their reſpect for his memory. They 


had learned, that the grand-daughter of Ariſtogiton 
lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumſtan- 


| ces, no body being willing to marry her upon ac- 
count of her extreme indigence and poverty. The 
people of Athens ſent for her, and marrying her to 

| one of the moſt rich and conſiderable men of their ct» 
ty, gave her an eſtate in land in the town of Potamos 


for her portion. 


Athens ſeemed, in recovering her liberty, to have alſo 


recovered her courage. During the reigns of her ty- 
| rants ſhe had acted with indolence and inactivity, as 
knowing what ſhe did was not for herſelf, but for 
| them. But, after her deliverance from their yoke, 
| the vigour and activity ſhe exerted was of a quite dif- 
| ferent kind; becauſe then her labours were her own. 


Athens however did not immediately enjoy a per- 


| fe& tranquillity. Two of her citizens, _ Cliſthenes, 


one of the Alemæonides, and Iſagoras, who were 


men of the greateſt credit and power in the city, by 


(en Hur. p. 33. 


cContending 
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contending with each other for fuperiority, created 
two conſiderable factions. The former, who had 
gained the people on his fide, made an alteration in 
the form of their eſtabliſhment, and inſtead of four 
tribes, whereof they conſiſted before, divided that bo. 

dy into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the 
ten ſons of Ion, whom the Greek hiftorians make the 
father and firſt founder of the nation. Iſagoras, ſee. 
ing himſelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recour{f 
to the Lacedæmonians. Cleomenes, one of the two 
kings of Sparta, ' obliged Cliſthenes to depart from A. 
_ thens, with ſeven hundred families of his adherent; 
But they ſoon returned, and were reſtored to all thei 
eſtates and fortune. . 
The Lacedzmonians, ſtung with ſpite and jealouy 
againſt Athens, becauſe ſhe took upon her to act in. 
dependent of their authority; and repenting alſo, that 
they had delivered her from her tyrants upon the credit 
of an oracle, of which they had ſince diſcovercd the 
impoſture, began to think of reinſtating Hippias, one 
bf the ſons of Piſiſtratus; and to that end ſent for hin 
from Sigæum, whither he had retired. They then har 

_ communicated their deſign to the deputies of their a {belt 
lies, whoſe aſſiſtance and concurrence they propoſed to ( 

_ uſe, in order to render their enterpriſe more ſucceſsful, Mdrec 
The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this occaſion, ty 3 
and expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, that the Lacedzmo- MWirilh 
nians, who were themſelves avowed enemies of tyranny,  ditt 
and profeſſed the greateſt abhorrence for all arbitrary 8 © 
government, ſhould deſire to eſtabliſh it elſewhere; MR Hor 
deſcribing, at the ſame time, in a lively manner, dd lus 
- the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical government, Mays 
as his own country Corinth had but very lately felt by : 
woful experience. The reſt of the deputies applauded Ind 
bis difcourfe, and were of his opinion. Thus the eme 
terpriſe came to nothing; and had no other effec, 6 
durt to diſcover the baſe jealouſy of the Lacedzmonians, WW Qua 


and to cover them with ſhame and confuſion. it 
Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Aſia to bs 


* 
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e governor of Sardis for the King of Perſia, 
whom he endeavoured by all manner of means to en- 
gage in a war againſt Athens; repreſenting to him, 
chat the taking of ſo rich and powerful a city would 
render him 7 of all Greece. Artaphernes heres, 
upon required of the Athenians, that they would re- 
inltate Hippias in the government; to which, they 

made no other anſwer, but b a downright and abſolute 
refuſal. This was the original ground and occaſion of + 
the wars between the Perſians and the Greeks, which 
wilhe the: ſubject of the following volumes. 535 


ARTICLE . 


nulriuus men, who di iſtinguiſhed thenfeles in 5 
arts and ſciences. : 


BEGIN with the poets, becauſe the woſt ancient. 
HoMER, the moſt celebrated and illuſtrious of 


[all the poets, is he of whom we have. the leaſt knows - 
ledge, either with reſpect to the country where he was 
born, or the time in which he lived. Among the ſe- 
ven cities of Greece that contend for the honour of 
having given him birth, Smyrna looms: to have the 
beſt title. 


( Herodotus: tells us, that 3 wrote cfour 1. ü 


dred years before his time, that is, three hundred and for- 
ty years after the taking of Troy: for Her odotus flou- 
riſhed ſeven hundred and forty years alter that Ls 5 
dition. | 


Some authors have pretended, that he was called = 


Homer, becauſe he was born blind. Velleius Patercu- 
lus rejects this ſtory with contempt. If any man, 
ſays he, © believes that Homer was born blind, he 
“ muſt-be.ſo himſelf, and even have loſt all his ſenſes.” 5 
Indeed, according to the obſervation of (c) Cicero, Ho- 
mer's works are rather pictures than e lo perfect. 3 


000 Vb. 2. c. 53: A. M. 3160. Ant. 1 „„ „„ Tuſcul. 


| Weſt. . 5. n. 114. 
Quem ſi quis en graitum putat omnibus Lafer orbus eſt ED 
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ly does he paint to the life, and ſet the images of every 
thing he undertakes to deſcribe; before the eyes of the 
reader: and he ſeems to have been intent upon intrody. 
cing all the moſt delightful and agreeable objects that 
nature affords, into his writings, and to make them in 
2 manner paſs in review before his readers. 
_ © #® What is moſt aſtoniſhing in this poet is, that ha- 
ving applied himſelf the firſt, at leaſt of thoſe that are 
known, to that kind of poetry which is the moſt ſub. 0 
lime and difficult of all, he ſhould however ſoar ſo da 
high, and with ſuch rapidity, at the firſt flight as it po 
were, as to carry it at once to the utmoſt perfection; 
- which ſeldom or never happens in other arts, but by A 


Now degrees, and after a long ſeries of years. hi: 
The kind of poetry we are ſpeaking of, is the epi pr 
poem, ſo called from the Greek word #zoc; becauſen MW an 


is an action related by the poet. The ſubject of this m 
poem muſt be great, inſtructive, ſerious, containing Wil - 
only one principal event, to which all the reſt muſt re- ſo 
fer, and be ſubordinate : and this principal action muſt VC 
have paſſed in a certain as: we time, which mult not 10 
exceed a year at moſt. ti 
Homer has compoſed two poems of this kind, the 1 
1 and the Odyſſey. The ſubject of the firſt is the anger of © 
Achilles, ſopernicious to the Greeks, when they beſiegel I * 
Illion or Troy; and that of the ſecond, is the voyages 4 
: and adventures of Ulyſſes after the raking of that city. £* 


It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, how: gi 
ever learned and ingenious, has ever produced am t 
poems comparable to his; and that whoever have a: 


_ tempted any works of that kind, have taken their P 
plwKwan and ideas from Homer, borrowed all their rules p 

from him, made him their model, and have only juc 
Teeded in proportion to their ſacceſs | in copying him, 


* Clariſſimum deinde Homeri iluxit 3 ingenium, ſine exemplo max 
mum: qui, magnitudine operis, et Fulgore carminum, ſolus appellari po 
eta meruit. In quo hoc maximum eſt, quod neque ante iljum, quem it 

mmitaretur, neque poſt illum, qui imitari eum poſſit, inventus eſt: ned J. 
quemquam alium, cujus operis primus auctor N in eo perfectiſſimun, 


i Freter Homerum et 8 5 Vel. Paterc. J. 1. c. 5. 


Te 


* g 
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The truth is, Homer was an original genius, and fit 
for others to be formed upon: E d) Fons ingeniorum 


Homerus. x 
All the greateſt: men, and the moſt exalted geniuſes 


that have appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or 


ſix hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and elſewhere; 3 


thoſe whoſe writings we are forced ſtill to admire 


who are ſtill our maſters, and who teach us to think, 

to reaſon, to ſpeak, and to write; all theſe, * ſays Ma: 7 
dam Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the greateſt of 
poets, and look upon his poems as the model for all ſuc- 
ceeding poets to form their taſte and judgment upon. 


After all, this, can there be any man ſo conceited of 


his own talents, be they never ſo great, as reaſonably to 
preſume, that his deciſions ſhould prevail againſt ſuch 


an univerſal concurrence of judgment in perſons of the 
| moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities and characters? 


So many teſtimonies, ſo ancient, ſo conſtant, and 


ſo univerſal, entirely juſtify Alexander the Great's fa- 


vourable judgment of the works of Homer, which he 
looked upon as the moſt excellent and valuable produc · 
tion of human wit; (e) pretioſiſſimum humani animi opus. 

C 2 Quintilian, after having made a magnificent en- 
comium upon Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his cha- 
raſter and manner of writing in theſe few words: 


Hunc nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in parvis propri= 


etate ſuperaverit. Iden lœtus ac preſſus, jucundus et 
gravis, tum copia tum brevitate mirabilis. In great 
things, what a fublimity of expreſſion; and in little, 


| what a juſtneſs and propriety ! Diffuſive and conciſe, 


pleaſant and grave, equally admirable both — his do 
piouſneſs and his brevity. -. 
HzSsIO Db. The moſt common Opinion is, that ha 
was contemporary with Homer. It is ſaid, he was 
born at Cuma, a town in Zolis ; but that he was 
brought up at Aſcra, a little town in Beeotia, which 


(i) Plin. l. 17. e. 5. (9 Plin, | 17. ©. 25. — Ss. 

10. s . | 

In Homer's lie, which is prefixed to the tranſlation of the Tint. TY 
Vor. - Er en has 5 
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bas ſince paſſed for his native country. Thus Virgil 5 
calls him the old man of Aſcra (g). We know little Pa 
or nothing of this poet, but by the few remaining poem Ml #* 
of his, all in hexameter verſe; which are, 1. The 555 
works and days; 2. The theogony, or the genealogy of t 
the gods; 3. The ſhield of Hercules: of which laſt 105 
ſome doubt whether it was wrote by Heſiod. fu. 
Ii. In the firſt of theſe poems, intitled, The works and ar 
days, Heſiod jreats of agriculture, which requires, be. me 
des a great deal of labour, a prudent obſervation of the 
times, ſeaſons, and days. This poem is full of excel. 2 
lent ſentences and maxims for the conduct of life. He Fo 
begins it with a ſhort, but lively deſcription, of two LY 
| forts of diſputes ; the one fatal to mankind, the ſource II 
| of quarrels, diſcords, and wars; and the other infinite. {Wl ©* 
ly uſeful and beneficial to men, as it ſharpens their wt 
wits, excites a noble and generous emulation among RF 
them, and prepares the way for the invention and im- 4 
provement of arts and ſciences. He then makes n . 
admirable deſcription of the four different ages of the tt] 
world; the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron de 
gage. The perſons who lived in the golden age, ate thi 
| thoſe whom Jupiter after their death turned into o 


many * genii or ſpirits, and then appointed them a Wt ; 
guardians over mankind, giving them a commiſſion to bu 
go up and down the earth, inviſible to the fight of lia 
men, and to obſerve all their good and evil actions. tin 
| This poem was Virgil's model in compoſing his Wl . 
Georgics, as he himſelf acknowledges in this verſe: 10 
Aſeræumque cano Romana per cppida carmen (. Wt tax 
And ſing th? Aſcrzan verſe to Roman ſwains. Pa 


The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of 
lis ſubject for the exerciſe of their muſe, ſhews in whit 
| honour the ancients held agriculture, and the feeding 
4 cattle, the two innocent ſources of wealth and plenty. 
It is much to be deplored, that, in after ages, men de Wt 
. Eclog 6. 1 10. (l Geor. l. 2. N 1766. 
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rted from a taſte ſo agreeable to nature, and fo well 
adapted to the preſervation of innocence and good 
manners. Avarice and luxury have entirely baniſhed 
it the world. (i) Nimirum alii ſubiere ritus, circa- 
que alia mentes hominum detinentur, et avaritiæ tan- 
tum artes coluntur. 

2. The Theogony of Heſiod, and the poems of Ho- ; 
mer, may be looked upon as the ſureſt and moſt au- 
thentic archives and monuments of the theology of the 
ancients, and of the opinion they had of their gods. 
For we are not to ſuppoſe, that theſe poets were the in- 
ventors of the fables which we read in their writings. 
| They only collected, and tranſmitted to poſterity, the 
| traces of the religion Which they found eſtabliſhed, and 
| which prevailed in their time and country. Tu 
3. The ſhield of Hercules is a ſeparate fragment of 
a poem, wherein it is pretended Heſiod celebrated the 
moſt iſluſtrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that 
| title, becauſe it contains, among other things, a long 
E deſcription of the ſhield of Hercules, concerning whom 
| the ſame poem relates a particular adventure. 
= The poetry of Heſiod, in thoſe places that are ſuſ- 
ceptible of ornament, is very elegant and delightful, 
but not ſo ſublime and lofty as that of Homer, Quinti- 


nm lian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of wri- 
ing: (4) Datur ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 
" = ARCHILOCHUS, (% The poet Archilochus, born 


| in Paros, inventor of the Iambic verſe, lived in the 
time of Candaules King of Lydia. He has this advan- 


). tage in common with Homer, according to Velleius 
Paterculus, that he carried at once that kind of po- 
etry which he invented, to a very great perfection. 
of © The feet which gave their name to theſe verſes, and 
hat WR which at firſt were the only fort uſed, are compoſed of 
* one ſhort and one long ſyllable. The Iambie verſe, 


ſuch as it was invented by Archilochus, ſeems ve 
proper for a vehement and energic Wyle: according- Ro 
: (i) Plin. in ptoœm. l. * lid. i. e. 5. ) A. M. 3280. 
5 | Ant. od. 8 925 | 1 . 3 5 ; 
: F 
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Iy we ſce, that Horace, ſpeaking of this poet, ſays, 
that it was his anger, or rather his rage, that: armed 
him with his Iambics, for the exerciſing and exerting 
of his vengeun ee 5 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo (ir). 
And Quintilian * fays, he had an uncommon force 
of expreſſion ; was full of bold thoughts, and of thoſe 
ſtrokes that are ſhort, but keen and piercing; in a 
word, his ſtyle was ſtrong and nervous. The longeſt 4 
of his poems were ſaid to be the beſt. The wor 
have paſſed the ſame judgment upon the orations of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom ſays the 
ſame of his friend Atticus's letters 
(.) The verſes of Archilochus were extremely biting 
and licentious; witneſs thoſe he writ againſt Lycam- 
bus his father-in-law, which drove him into deſpair, 
For this double + reaſon, his poetry, how excellent 
ſoever it was reckoned in other reſpects, was baniſhed 
out of Sparta; as being more likely to corrupt the 
Hearts and manners of young people, than to be uſeful 
in cultivating their underſtanding. We have only ſome 
very ſhort fragments that remain of this poet. Suche 
niceneſs in a Heathen people, in regard to the quality 
of the books which they thought young people ſhould 
be permitted to read, is highly worth our notice, and 
juſtly reproaches many Chriſtians © © 


HippoNAx. This poet was of Epheſus, and ſig: 


ralized his wit ſome years after Archilochus, in the 


ſame kind of poetry, and with the ſame force and ve. 


(m) Art. poet. y 79. ) Hor. epod. ode 6. et epiſt. 19. L 1. 
* * Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, cum validæ tum breves vibranteſqve 

ſententiæ, plurimum ſanguinis atque nervorum. Quin, £30. £1. -- 
* + Vt Ariſtophani Archilochi iambus, fic epiſtola longiſſima quæqut 
optima videtur. Cic. epiſt. 11. J. 16. ad Atticum. Ep IRE, 
i Lacedzmonii libros Archilochi e civitate ſus exportari juſſerunt, quod 
corum parum verecundam ac pudicam lectionem arbitrabantur. Nolu- 
erunt enim ea liberorum ſuorum animos imbui, ne plus moribus nocere!, 
quam ingeniis prodeſſet. Itaque maximum poetam, aut certe ſummo 
proximum, quia domum ſibi inviſam obſcœnis maledictis laceraverat, cl. 
minum exilio mulctarunt. Vel. Pat. l. 6. c. * © 
. „ hemence. 
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hemence. Ale was * ugly, little, lean, and ſlender. 
Two celebrated ſculptors and brothers, Bupalus and 
Athenis, (ſome call the latter Aulher mus), diverted 
themſelves at his expence, and repreſented him in a 
ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack ſatiric poets. 
Hipponax retorted their pleaſantry with ſuch keen 
ſtrokes of ſatire, that they hanged themſelves out of 
mortification: others ſay they only quitted the city of 
Epheſus, where Hipponax lived. His malignant pen 
did not ſpare even thoſe to whom he owed his life. 
How monſtrous was this! Horace + joins Hipponax 
with Archilochus, and repreſents them as two poets 
equally dangerous. In the Anthologia (Co) there are 
three or four epigrams, which deſcribe Hipponax as 


terrible even after his death. They admoniſh travel- 


lers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a 
dreadful hail perpetually pours, «5: 7% yanaterty Tagen, 
Toy Pe Fuge grandinantem tumulum, horrendum. 
It is thought he invented the Scazon verſe, in which 
the Spondee is uſed inſtead of the Iambus in the 6th 
foot of the verſe that bears that name. POT 
STESICHORUS. He was of Himera, a town in Si- 
cily ; and excelled in lyric poetry; as did thoſe other 
poets we are going to ſpeak of. Lyric poetry 1s 
that, the verſes of which, digeſted into odes and 


| ſtanzas, were ſung to the lyre, or to other ſuch like 


inſtruments. Steſichorus flouriſhed betwixt the 37th 
and 47th Olympiad. (p Pauſanias, after many o- 
ther fables, relates, that Steſichorus, having been pu- 
niſhed with loſs of ſight for his ſatirical verſes againſt 
Helena, did not recover it, till he had retracted his 


_- (0) Anthol. I. 3. ( Pavſ. in Lacon. p.200. 
_ * HipponaQt notabilis vultus fœditas erat: quamobrem imaginem e- 
jus laſcivia jocorum ii propoſuere ridentium circulis. Quod Hipponax 
indignatus, amaritudinem carminum diſtrinxit in tantum, ut credatur a. 
liquibus ad laqueum cos impuliſſe: quod falſum eſt. Plin. J. 36, c. 5. 
7 8 In malos aſperrimus _ OS | 
Parata tollo corn ua: 
Qualis Lycambæ ſpretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. Epod. 6. 
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invectives, by writing another ode contrary to the firſt: 
which latter kind of ode is ſince called Palinodia. 


Quintilian * ſays, that he ſung of wars and illuſtrious 
heroes, and that he ſupported upon the yes all the dig 
nity and majeſty of epic poetry. 


ALCMAN. He was of Lacedæmon, or, as ſome 


will have i it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about 
- the ſame time as Steſichorus. Some make him the 
flirſt author of amorous verſes. 


ALcavs. He was born at Mitylene 3 in Leſbos: 


it is from him that the Alcaic verſe derived its name. 

| He was a profeſſed enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, againſt whom he perpe- 
tually inveighed in his verſes. (40 It is faid of him, 
that being once in a battle, he was ſeized with ſuch 
fear and terror, that he threw down his arms, and ran 


away. + Horace has thought fit to give us the ſame 
account of himſelf. Poets do not value themſelves fo 


much upon proweſs, as upon wit. 4 Quintilian ſays, 
that the ſtyle of Alczus was cloſe, magnificent, and 
accurate; and, to complete his character, adds, that he 
5 very much reſembled Homer. 


SIM ONIDES. This poet was of the illand of Ceos 


in the Egan ſea, He continued to flouriſh at the 


time of Xerxes's expedition, He || excelled princi- 
pally in funeral elegy. The invention of local me- 
mory is aſcribed to him, of which I have ſpoke elſe · 


Where *. At twenty-four years of age he diſpu- 
5 tes for, and carried the prize of 1 


73 Herod. I. 5. c. 95. 


= | * Steſichorum, quam fit ingenio * materiæ quoque oftendund 
maxima bella et clatiſſimos canentem duces, et epict carminis oneri 
_ Iyra ſuſtinentem. J. 10. c. 1. 


+ Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam Senſi, relift non ow para 


| . Hor. od. 7. 1 2. 


} In cloquendo brevis, et ., et augen . amen 


ſſmmilis. 


| | Sed ne, ebe Mufi procax, jocis, | 
| Ceæ retractes munera næniæ. Horat. 
Meſſus lacry mis Simonideis. Catull. | 
:99 Method of de and ſtudying the belles leures. Th 
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The anſwer he gave a prince who aſked him 
what God was, is much celebrated. That prince was 


; Hiero King of Syracuſe. The poet deſired a day to 

. conſider the queſtion propoſed to him. On the mor- 
row, he aſked two days; and whenever he was called 

/ upon for his anſwer, he ſtill doubled the time. The 

t King ſurpriſed at this behaviour, demanded his reaſon 

JM for it. It is, replied Simonides, becauſe the more I 
conſider the queſtion, the more obſcure it ſeems : 
Quia quanto diutius conſidero, tanto mihi res videtur 

, obſcurior, The anſwer was wiſe, if it proceeded 

„from the high idea which he conceived of fthe Divine 

. Majeſty, which * no underſtanding can comprehend, 

„ /o mm et oe 

h (5) After having travelled to many cities of Aſia, 


n and amaſſed conſiderable wealth, by celebrating the 
e praiſes of thoſe in his verſes, who were capable of 
o WW rewarding him well, he imbarked for the iſland of 
s Ceos, his native country. The ſhip was caſt away, 


d Every one endeavoured to ſave what they could. Si- 
e monides took no care of any thing; and when he was 


alked the reaſon for it, he replied, I carry all 1 
os have about me: Mecum, ingquit, mea ſunt cuncta. 
ne Several of the company were drowned by the weight 
of the things they attempted to ſave, and thoſe who 
& ¶ got to ſhore were robbed by thieves. All that eſcaped 
ſe. Went to Clazomena, which was not far from the place 
u- where the veſſel was loſt. One of the citizens, who 

loved learning, and had read the poems of Simonides 
with great Kae was exceedingly pleaſed, and 
thought it an honour to receive him into bis houſe. 


1 (r) Cic. de nat. deor. I. 1. n. 17. (5) Phædr. I. 4. 5 
= * Cexte hoc eſt Deus, quod et cum dicitur, non poteſt dici; eum 
& @=ilimatur, non poteſt æſtimari; cum comparatur, non poteſt compa- 
 rarl; cum definitur, ipſa definitione ereſeit. S. Aug. ſerm. de temp, 109. 
Nobis ad intellectum pettus anguſtum eſt. Et ideo fic eum (Deum) 
digne zſtimamus, dum inzſtimabilem dicimus. Eloquar quemadmo» _ 
= dum ſentio. Magnitudinem Dei qui ſe putat noſſe, minuit : qui non 
WB Yult minuere, non hovit. Mint. Felix, „ Ho ; 


—> 


He ſupplied him abundantly with neceſſaries, whilſt the 
; reſt were obliged to beg through the city. The poet, 
on meeting them, did not forget to obſerve how juſt. 


1 ly he had anſwered them in regard to his effects: Dixi 


„ A mea mecum N cuncta: vos uod n 

Pet. 

He was 5 reproached with having Mee nes poetry 
by his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not com- 

_ poſing any verſes till he had agreed on the price of 


85 them. (2) In Ariſtotle we find a proof of this, which 


does him no honour. A perſon who had won the 
prize in the chariot - races, deſired Simonides to com- 
poſe a ſong of triumph upon that ſubject. The poet, 
not thinking the reward ſufficient, replied, that he 
could not treat it well. 'This prize had been won by 
mules, and he pretended that animal did not afford 
the proper matter for praiſe. Greater offers were made 
him, which ennobled the mule ; and the poem was 


made. Money has en _ PO to beſtow 9 8 
and beauty: 


Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 
As this animal. is generated between a ſhe-afs and at 
horſe, the poet, as Ariſtotle obſerves, conſidered them 


at firſt only on the baſe ſide of their pedigree. But 


money made him take them in the other light, and he 
| ſtyled them illuſtrious feals of rapid leeds : Xditer 


 aehnowodauy OUparprs 7 rh 


Sappfo. She was of the ſame place, and lived 
at the ſame time with Alcæus. The Sapphic verſe 


T | took its name from her. She compoſed a conſiderable 


number of poems, of which there are but two remain- 


24 ing; which are ſufficient to ſatisfy us, that the praiſes 


given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic ſoftncl, 
numbers, harmony, and infinite graces of her poetry, 


are not without foundation. As a further proof of her 


merit, ſhe was called the tenth Muſe ; and the people 
of Mitylene ingraved her image upon their money: 
by were to be wiſhed, that the e fur ity of her Manners 
£6 7 Phet. l. . a. | N 1 
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had been equal to the beauty of her genius; and that 


ſhe had not diſhonoured her ſex by her vices and ir- 
regularities. bt 

(u) ANACREON. This poet was of Teos, a city 
of Ionia. He lived in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreon 
ſpent a great part of his time at the court of Polycra- 


tes, that happy tyrant of Samos ; and not only ſhared 


in all his pleaſures, but was of his council. (x) Plato 
tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the ſons of Piliſtra- 
tus, ſent a veſſel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote 
him a moſt obliging letter, intreating him to come to 


Athens, where his excellent works would be eſteemed 


and reliſhed as they deſerved. It is ſaid, the only 
fludy of this poet was joy and pleaſure : and thoſe re- 
mains we have of his poetry, ſufficiently confirm it. 
We ſee plainly in all his verſes, that his hand writes 
what his heart feels and dictates. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs the elegance and delicacy of his poems: no- 
thing could be more — had their object been 
more noble. 

Tugspis. He was the firſt inventor of eng 
I defer ſpeaking of him, till I come to give ſome ac- 
count of the tragic poets. 


f the ſeven wiſe men F 7 Greece. 
Theſe men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted 
in this preſent hiſtory. IT heir lives are written by Dio- 3 
genes Laertius. | 


THALEs, the Mileſia an. If 0 * is to be 89 "=o 


lieved, Thales was the: moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven 
wiſe men. It was he that laid the firſt foundations of 


: philoſophy in Greece, and founded the ſect called the 


ſonic ſed ; becauſe he, the founder of it, was born 
in the country of Ionia. 5 
0 He held water to be the fart principle of all 
things; and that God was that intelligent being, by : 
0 Lib. I. 55 —_ "a. > Shoes | FRO at 


. Princeps Thales, unus e ſeptem eui ſex reliquos conceſhle p pra | 
Ae 5 * acad. gueſt n. 118. 55 | 
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| which all things were formed of water. The firſt of 


_ theſe opinions he had borrowed. from the Egyptians, 
wVuho, ſeeing the Nile to be the cauſe of the fertility of 
all their lands, might eaſily imagine from ce, that 
Water was the principle of all things. - 
le was the firſt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtrono- 

my. He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipſe 


of the ſun that happened in the reign of Aſtyages, King 
7 of Media, of which mention has been made already. 
He was alſo the firſt that fixed the term and dura- 


tion of the ſolar year among the Grecians. By com- 


paring the bigneſs of the ſun's body with that of the 


moon, he thought he had diſcovered, that the body of 


the moon was in ſolidity but the 720th part of the 


ſun's body, and, conſequently, that the folid body of the 
| fun was above ſeven hundred times bigger than the fo- 


lid body of the moon. This computation is very far 


from being true; as the ſun's ſolidity exceeds, not on- 


ly 700 times, but many millions of times, the moon's 
| N e or ſolidity. But we know, that in all 


theſe matters, and particularly in that of which we 
are now ſpeaking, the firſt obſervations and diſcoveries 
vere very imperfect. 


(2) When Thales travelled into Egypt, he diſcover. 


ed an eaſy and certain method for taking the exact 


1 height of the pyramids, by obſerving the time when 


| the ſhadowof our body is equal | in — to the height 
_. of the body itſelf. _ 

ca) To ſhew, that philoſophers were not 10 deft 
| tute of that ſort of talents and capacity, which is pro- 
per for buſmeſs, as ſome people imagined ; and that 
they would be as ſucceſsful as others in growing rich, 


if they thought fit to apply themſelves that way ; be 


bought the fruit of all the olive - trees in the territory 


of Miletos, before they were in bloſſom. The pro- 
found knowledge he had of nature, had probably en- 


| 8 abled kim to foreſee that the year would be N 


T0. It 36. e. 12. ( Cie. L 1. 4s Ji n. 111. 
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fertile. It proved: ſo in effect; and he made a conſi- 
derable profit of his bargain. 75 
He uſed to thank the gods for three things; that 
he was born a reaſonable creature, and not a beaſt; a 
man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a Barba- 
nian. Upon his mother's preſſing him to marry. when 
he was young, he told her, it was then too ſoon; 


and after ſeveral years were elapſed, he 1115 her , it was 


then too late. 2 


As he was one day 1 and very attentively 3 


contemplating the ſtars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. 
Ha! ſays to him a good old woman that was by, 


how will you perceive what paſſes in the heavens, and 


what is ſo infinitely above your head, if you cannot 
ſee what is juſt at your feet, and before your noſe? 
(62) He was born the firſt year of the 35th, and 
died the firſt year of the 58th Olympiad : CORR : 
ly he lived to be above ninety years of age. 
A ee His uſe. has been Already related at 
. | | 
= He was a 1 very little i. is 
related of him. Aſop aſking him one day, how Ju- 
piter employed himſelf ; In humbling thoſe, ſays he, 
that exali eee and ee "theſe that Money of 
themſelves. * 7 
| He died of joy at Pia, upon ſoeiog his ſon v win the 
prize at boxing, at the Olympic games. He ſaid, 


When he was dying, that he was not conſcious to him- ” 
{elf of having committed any fault during the whole 
| courſe of his life, (an opinion well becoming the pride 


and blindneſs of a Heathen philoſopher), unleſs it was 
once, by having made uſe of a little diſſimulation and 
evaſion, in giving judgment in favour of a friend: in 


| Which action he did not know, whether he had done 


well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. . 
Pirracus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Be 
bos. Joining with the brothers of Alcæus, the famous 


| Lyric poet, and with Alczus himſelf, who was at the 


(4.4 AM. 3467. Ant, J 0. 548. 
e bead 
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head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrants who 


82 had uſurped the government, out of that iſland. 


The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the 
Athiniads, : gave Pittacus the command of the army, 


53 55 To ſpare the blood of his fellow. citizens, he offered 


to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in ſingle com. 


bat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was vic. 


torious, and killed his adverſary. The Mitylenians, 
out of gratitude, with unanimous conſent . conferred 
the ſovereignty of the city upon him; which he ac. 


cepted; and behaved himſelf with ſo much moderation 


and wiſdom, that he was always: nene and belo 

ved. by his ſubjectss. 

In the mean time Alcæus, 5 was a en ene. 
my to all tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus in his verſes, 

notwithſtanding the mildneſs of his government and 


© temper, but inveighed ſeverely againſt him. The poct 


fell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, who was ſo far 
from taking revenge, that he gave him his liberty, and 


_ ſhewed, by that act of * and ele, that 


he was only a tyrant in nam. 

Alfter having governed ten years with great equity 
and wiſdom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority, and 
retired. '* He uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good 
| government was, to engage the ſubjects, not to be a. 
fraid of their prince, but to be afraid for him. It 
Was a maxim with him, That no man ſhould ever 
give himſelf the liberty of ſpeaking ill of a friend, or 
even of an enemy. He died in the 52d Olympiad. 

Blas. We know but very little of Bias. He ob. 


BM liged Alyattus, King of Lydia, by ſtratagem, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Priene, where he was born. This city 


Was hard preſſed with famine: upon which he cauſed 
two mules to be fattened, and contrived' a way to hare 
them pals into the enemy's camp. The good condi. 


tion they were in aſtoniſhed the King; who thereupon 


ſent deputies into the city, upon pretence of offering 


Ei re üͤ rn us 6 dg xy rapacutudetit poltioFas #1 ard, 4 5 
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terms of peace, but really to obſerve the ſtate of the 
town and the people. Bias gueſſing their errand, or- 


| dered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of 
. ſand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to the 


King, of the great plenty of proviſion they had ſeen 


a in the city, he heſitated no longer, but concluded a 
, treaty, and raiſed the ſiege. * One of the maxims 


Bias · particularly taught and recommended, was, o 
do all the good we can, and aſcribe all the glory of it 
. ᷣͤ ͤ v „ 
CLrozurlus. We know as little of this wiſe man, 
as of the former. He was born at Lindos, a toẽn in 
the iſle of Rhodes; or, as ſome will have it, in Caria. 


Sy He invited Solon to come and live with him, when _ 
4 WW Piſtratus had uſurped the ſovereignty of Athens. 


- PxRIANDER. He was flumbered among the wiſe 
i WW men; though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had 


ld Wl firſt made himſelf maſter of that city, he writ to 
1 Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, to know what mea- 
ſures he ſhould take with his new- acquired ſubjects. 

ty The latter, without any other anſwer, led the meſſen- | 
nd ger into a field of wheat, where, in walking along, he 1 
Ad beat down with his cane all the cars of corn that were 

" higher than the reſt. - Periander perfectly well under- 

by ſtood the meaning of this enigmatical anſwer ; which 

4 was a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to ſecure 


his own life, he ſhould cut off the moſt eminent of the 
þ Corinthian citizens. (c) But, if we may believe Plu- 


10 tarch, Periander did not reliſh ſo cruel an advice. 
. d He writ cireular letters to all the wiſe men, in- 
(a  viting them to. paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, as 


they had done the year before at Sardis with Crœſus. 
Princes in thoſe days thought themſelves much honour- 
ed, when they could have ſuch gueſts in their houſes. 


wh e. Plutarch deſcribes an entertainment which Pe- 
5 (c) In conv. ſept. fap. (Cd) Diog. Laert. in vit. Periand. 

ure (e) —A AAA ¶⁵ » 07 1/224 
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riander gave theſe illuſtrious gueſts; and obſerves, at 
the ſame time, that the decent ſimplicity of it, adapted 
to the taſte and humour of the perſons entertained, 


did him much more honour than the greateſt magni. 


ficence could have done. The ſubject of their dif. 
_ courſe at table was ſometimes grave and ſerious, and 
ſometimes pleaſant and gay. One of the company 


pPropoſed this queſtion, Which is the moſt perfect po- 

pular government? That, anſwered Solon, where an 
injury done to any private citizen is ſuch to the whole 
body: That, ſays Bias, where the law has no ſupe. 
- rior: That, ſays Thales, where the inhabitants are 
neither too rich, nor too poor. That, ſays Anachar. 


ſis, Where virtue is honoured, and vice deteſted: ſays 
Pittacus, Where dignities are always conferred upon 


the virtuous, and never upon the wicked: ſays Cleo. 


bulus, Where the citizens fear blame more than pu- 
niſhment: fays Chilo, Where the laws are more re. 


garded, and have more authority than the orators. 


5 From all theſe opinions Periander concluded, that the 
moſt perfect popular government would be that which 
came neareſt to ariſtocracy, where the ſovereign au- 


thority is lodged in the hands of a few men of honour 


and virtue. | ys 3 2 
Whilſt theſe wiſe men were aſſembled together at 
Periander's court, a courier arrived from Amaſis King 

of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom that King 

| Kept a cloſe correſpondence. The purport of this let- 
ter was, to conſult him how he ſhould anſwer a pro- 
poſal made to him by the King of Ethiopia, of his 


Th drinking up the ſea ; in which caſe the Ethiopian King 


promiſed to reſign to him a certain number of cities 


nin his dominions: but if he did not do it, then he, 
Amaſis, was to give up the ſame number of his cities 


to the King of Ethiopia. It was uſual in thoſe days 


for princes to propound ſuch enigmatical and puzzling 
_ queſtions to one another. Bias-anſwered him directly, 


and adviſed him to accept the offer, on condition that 
the King of Ethiopia would ſtop all the rivers that flo 
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into the ſea: for the buſineſs was only to drink up the 
ſea, and not the rivers. We find an anſwer to the 

ſame effect aſcribed to Æſop. ns poi Beads 1 
I muſt not here forget to take notice, that theſe wiſe 
men, of whom I have been ſpeaking, were all lovers 
of poetry, and compoſed verſes themſelves, ſome of 
them a conſiderable number, upon ſubjects of morali- 
ty and policy, which are certainly topics. not unwor- 
thy of the muſes. (/) Solon, however, is reproach- 


ed for having written ſome licentious verſes; which 


may teach us what judgment we ought to form of 
theſe pretended wiſe men of the Pagan world. 

. Inſtead of ſome of the wiſe men which I have men- 
tioned, ſome people have ſubſtituted others; as Ana- 


charſis, for example, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. 


The firſt of theſe is the moſt known in ſtory, 


AxAcRARS1Is. Long before Solon's time the Scy-— 
thian Nomades were in great reputation for their ſim- 


plicity, frugality, temperance, and juſtice. (g) Homer 
calls them a very juſt nation. Anacharſis was one of 


theſe Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain 
Athenian once in company with Anacharſis reproached 


him with his country: My country, you think, replied 
Anacharſis, is no great honour to me; and you, Sir, 


in my opinion, are no great honour to your country. 


His good ſenſe, profound knowledge, and great expe- 
rience, made him paſs for one of the ſeven wiſe men. 
He writ a treatiſe in verſe upon the art military, and 
compoſed another tract on the laws of Scythia. 
Jie uſed to make viſits to Solon. It was in a con- 
verſation with him, that he compared laws to cob- . 
webs, which only intangle little flies, whilſt waſps 
and hornets break through tñgemn. 
Being inured to the auſtere and poor life of the Scy- 
thians, he ſet little value upon riches. Crœſus invited 
him to come and ſee him, and without doubt hinted 

to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. 1 
Y Flut. in Solon. p.79. (0 Iliad. I. 11. V 6. „ 
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<« have no occafion for your gold,” ſaid the Scythian 


in his anſwer; “I came into Greece only to enrich 
« my mind, and improve my underſtanding ; I ſhall 


« be very well ſatisfied, if I return into my own coun. 


« try, not with an addition to my wealth, but with 
“ an increaſe of knowledge and virtue.” However, 
Anacharſis accepted the invitation, and went to that 
— -W-“. ß A 
(/ We have already obſerved, that Æſop was much 
furpriſed and KMrisfied at the cold and indifferent 
manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence of 


the palace, and the vaſt treaſures of Crœſus; becauſe 


it was the maſter, and not the houſe, that the pbila- 
ſopher would have had reaſon to admire. © Certain- 
« ly,” ſays Anacharſis to Æſop on that occaſion, 


you have forgot your own fable of the fox and pan- 


„ ther. The latter, for her higheſt virtue, eould on- 
e ly ſhew her fine ſkin, beautifully marked and ſpot- 
ee ted with different colours: the fox's ſkin, on the 
« contrary, was very plain, but contained within it a 
* treaſure of ſubtilties, and ſtratagems of infinite va- 
« lie. Fhis very image,” continued the Scythian, 
„„ ſhews me your own character. You are affected 
„ with a ſplendid outſide, whilſt you pay little or no 
„regard to what is truly the man; that is, to that 
„ which is in him, and conſequently properly his.” 
This would be the proper place for an epitome of the 


life and ſentiments of Pythagoras, who flouriſhed in 


the time of which I have been ſpeaking. But this! 
defer till I come to another volume, wherein I deſign 
to join a great many philoſophers together, in order to 


give the reader the better opportunity of comparing 


their reſpective doctrines and tenets. 


- Z#$0p. I join Aſop with the wiſe men of Greece; 
not only becauſe he was often amongſt them *, but be- 


5 ) Plut. in conv. ſept. ſap · p- 155. VVV 
E ſopus ille e Phrygia fabulator, haud immerito ſapiens exiſiir 

matus eſt: cum, quæ utilia monitu ſuaſuque erant, non ores 
CC VV n 


od . C 
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non imperioſe E et cenfale; ut philoſophis 1 mos e ſed felivos : 
delectabileſque apologos commentus, res ſalubriter ac EL ani- 
madverſas, in mentes animoſque hominum cum e os, illece- MT 
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/ cauſe he taught true wiſdom with far more art than _ 
ſ ep do who teach it by: rules and definitions. 
Aſop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he 
had abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, 
be was hunch- backed, little, crooked, deformed, and 
withal of a very uncomely countenance ; having ſcarce 
the figure of a man; and, for a very conſiderable time, 
; almoſt without the uſe of ſpeech. As to his condition 

of life, he was a ſlave; and the merchant who had 
bought him, found it very difficult to get him off his 
hands, ſo extremely were people no at his un- 
ſightly figure and deformity. _ | 
The firſt. maſter he had, ſent him to Uher in the | 
field; whether it was that he thought him mcapable 
of any better employment, or only to remove ſo di 
: n an object out of his fight. _ 1 
He was afterwards fold to a philoſopher, nord 15 
: Ain, I ſhould never have done, ſhould. I relate 
all the ſtrokes of wit, the ſprightly repartees, and the 
arch and humorous circuniſtances of his words and be- 
baviour. One day his maſter, deſigning to treat ſome 
of bis friends, ordered Æſop to provide the beſt things 
he could find in the market. AÆſop thereupon made a 
large proviſion of tongues, which he deſired the cook | 
to ſerve up with different ſauces. When dinner came, 
the firſt and ſecond courſe, the laſt ſervice, and all 
the made diſhes, were tongues. Did I not order you, 
fays Xanthus in a violent paſſion, to buy the beſt vic= | 
tuals the market afforded? And have I not obeyed | 
your orders ? ſays Aſop. Is there any thing better 
than tongues ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil ſo- 
ciety, the key of ſciences, and the organ of truth and 
| reaſon? By means of the tongue cities are built, and 
er e eſtabliſhed and adminiſtered: with chat n men 
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'3 inſtruct, perſuade, and preſide in aſſemblies: it is the in- 
| frument by which we acquit ourſelves: of the chief of 
all our duties, the praifing and adoring the gods. Well 


then, replied 'Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to 


market again to morrow, and buy me the worſt things 
you can find. This ſame company will dine with me, 


and 1 have a mind to diverſify my entertainment. . 


ſop the next day provided nothing but the very ſame 


diſhes; telling his maſter, that the tongue was the 


worſt thing in the world. It is, ſays he, the inſtrument 


of all ſtrife and contention, the fomenter of law-ſuits, 


and the ſource of diviſions and wars: it is the or gan | 


of error, of lies, calumny, and blaſphemy. Lick: a 

_ Xlop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 
One of the firſt uſes he made of it was to go to Crœ- 
ſus, who, on account of his great reputation and fame, 
had been long deſirous to fee him. The ſtrange de- 

. formity of Alcp's perſon ſhocked the King at firſt, 
and much abated the good opinion he had conceived 
of him. But the beauty of his mind ſoon diſcovered 
itſelf through the coarſe veil that covered it ; and 
Crœſus found, as Æſop ſaid on another cecaſion, that 


we ought not to conſider the form of the veſſel, but 


the quality of the liquor it contains. 
(i) He made ſeveral voyages into Greece, clicker for 
pleaſure, or upon the affairs of Crœſus. Being at 


| Athens ſome {mall time after Piſiſtratus had uſurped 


the fovereignty, and aboliſhed the popular govern- 
ment, and obſerving that the Athenians bore this 
new yoke with great impatience, he repeated to 
= — tha: fable of the 0 who demanded a king 


it is Ard has the fables of Efop, ſuch as 
we have them, are all bis, at leaſt in regard to the 


expreſſion. Great part of them are aſcribed to Pla- 


dudius, who wrote his life, and lived in the 14th cen · 
VI dur. 2 "0 
p is taken for the 1 and igventor of this 


in fo Fbadr, 1.1. fab. Sf : 


OY mn Ee, ſimple 


Art. 9 of GEIE 3583 
ſimple and natural manner of conveying inſtruction by 


tales and fables; in which manner Phædrus ſpeaks 
of him: 8 GTG I ot art 5 


QAſopus auctor quam materiam reperit, _ 
Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 


But the * glory of this invention is really the poet 


Heſiod's; an invention which does not ſeem to be of 


any great importance, or extraordinary merit; and 
yet has been much eſteemed and made uſe of by the 
greateſt+ philoſophers and ableſt politicians. ( Pla- 
to tells us, that Socrates, a little before he died, turn- 


ed ſome of Alop's fables into verſe : (/) and Plato | 


himſelf earneſtly recommends it to nurſes to inſtruct 
their children in them betimes, in order to form their 


manners, and to inſpire them early with the love of 


WI m 


Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted 
by all nations, as we ſee they have, if there was not 
a vaſt fund of uſeful truths contained in them, and a- 
greeably concealed under that plain and negligent dit- 


guiſe, in which their peculiar character conſiſts. ' The 
Creator, certainly deſigning the proſpect of nature for 


the inſtruction of mankind, endued the brute part of it 


with various inſtincts, inclinations, - and properties, to 
ſerve as ſo many pictures in-little to man of the ſeve- 
ral duties incumbent upon him, and to point out to 
him the good or evil qualities he ought: to acquire or 
avoid.” Thus has he given us, for inſtance, a lively 


image of meekneſs and innocence in the lamb; of fi- 
| delity and friendſhip in the dog; and, on the contra- 
ry, of violence, rapaciouſnets, and cruelty, in the wolf, 


1 | 4 


F N Plat. in Phæd. p. 6 (I) I. 2. de rep. p.27. 


J. 5. c. 12. 


'* Mz quoque fabulæ, quæ, etiamſi originem non ab Xfopo acces, 
perunt, (nam videtur earum primus auctor Heſiodus), nomine tamen 
ſopi maxime celebrantur, ducere animos ſolent, præcipue ruſti- 

; corum et imperitorum: qui et ſimplicius quæ fifta ſunt audiunt, et 
capti voluptate, facile iis quibus deleQautur conſentiunt. Luintil. 
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þ tie lion, and the tyger; and ſo of the othet ſpecies of 
animals: and all this he has deſigned, not only as in- 
ſtruction, but as a ſecret reproof to man, if he ſhould 
be indifferent about thoſe qualities in bimſelf, which 

be cannot forbear eſteeming or mores even in the 
brutes themſelves. © © 

Lhis is a dumb language, which all nations under. 
Nand : it is a ſentiment. ingraven in nature, which 

every man carries about him. -Aſop was the firſt of 

all the profane writers who laid hold of and un- 
folded it, made happy applications of it, and attracted 
mens attention to this ſort of genuine and natural in- 
ſtruction, which is within the reach of all capacities, 
and equally adapted to perſons of all ages and condi- 
tions. He was the firſt that, in order to give body 


and ſubſtance to virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of 


ſocicty, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fic- 
tion, invent the method of clothing them with grace- 
ful and familiar images borrowed from nature, by gi- 
ving language to brute beaſts, and aſcribing ſenſe and 
_ reaſon to plants and trees, and all n of inanimate 

exeatures. 
The fables of Eſop are void 5 all ornament ; but 
abound with good ſenſe, and are adapted to the capa- 
city of children, for whom they were more particu- 


larly compoſed. Thoſe of Phædrus are in a ſtyle ſome- 
hat more elevated and diffuſed, but at the ſame time 
bave a ſimplicity and elegance that very much re- 


bY ſemble the Attic ſpirit and ſtyle, in the plain way of 
4 b Writing, which was the fineſt and moſt delicate kind 


on compoſition in ule among the Grecians. Monſieur 
e la Fontaine, who was very ſenſible that the French 
tongue is not ſuſceptible of the ' ſame elegant ſim- 


plicity, has enlivened his, fables with a h a ſprightly and 


original turn of thought and expreſſion, peculiar to 


. which no other: Tm) has 785 n able to 


- Inlſtate, A FO 
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It is not A to conceive, why * Seneca lays down 
as a fact, that the Romans to his time had never tried 
their pens in this kind of compoſition. Were the - 
fables of Phædrus unknown to him? 5 


(n) Plutarch relates the manner of Elop's : te DE 


He went to, Delphos with a great quantity of gold 
and ſilver, to offer, in the name of Crœſus, a great ſa- 

crifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a con- 
ſiderable ſum. A quarrel which aroſe between him and 


the people of Delphos, occaſioned him, after the ſa- 


crifice, to ſend back the money to Crœſus, and to 


inform him, that thoſe for whom it was intended, had 


rendered themſelves unworthy of his bounty. The 


inhabitants of Delphos cauſed him to be condemned "a 


as guilty of ſacrilege, and to be thrown down from 
the top of a rock. The god, offended by this action, 


puniſhed them with a plague and famine ; ſo that, to 


put an end to thoſe evils, they cauſed it to be ſigni- 
fied in all the aſſemblies of Greece, that if any one, 


for the honour of Æſop, would come and claim ven- 
geance for his death, they would give him ſatisfaction. 


(2) At the third generation, a man from Samos pre- 


ſented himſelf, who had no other relation to Æſop, 

but being deſcended from the perſons who had bought 
that fabuliſt. The Delphians made this man ſatisfacc. 

tion, and thereby delivered themſelves from the potty | 


lence and famine that diſtreſſed them. 


F 


The Athenians, thoſe excellent judges of true glo- | 


ry, erected a noble ſtatue to this learned and ingenious _ = | 
| flave; to let all the people know, ſays (o) Phædrus, 


Fat the Ways of nad were open e to all | 


 (m) De Gs Numinis india . 556 557. | 00 Herod, L2, —— 
e. 134. Co) |. 2. LR h 1 
88 audeo te uſque e eo a ut fabellas quoque et Xlopeos 3 
os, INTENTATUM ROMANIS INGENTITS OPUS, Hiſt tibi venu. 1 
ate connectas. Senec. de conſol. ad Fehb. c. 27. ä 
3 Four x * equal to hog livres. | 
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mankind, and that it was not to birth but merit, they 
| paid ſo diſtinguiſhing an boowge. 2! ©: 1: - 


2 + 1 


=  #/po. ingentem tatuam peſuere Attici, 
Ser vumęue collocarunt æterna in baſi: 


Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 9 
Mec generi tribui, fed virtuti gloriam. 
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A. The End of the SECOND VOLUME. 
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